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“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 

They must upward still, and onward 
Who would keep abreast of trath.’* 


—Loweil, in “The Present Crisis.” 











AND HO 


ME COMPANION. 


Mapas 








What you can do, or dream you can, 
begin it. . , 

Boldness has genius, power and magic 
fatt., ~: —Goethe. 
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The Peasant Man with the Hoe. 








written After Seeing Millet’s World-Famous 
Painting, 


od made man in His own image, 
‘ the image of God made He him. 
—Genesis. 
Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground.. 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves mot and that never 
hopes, 
Stolid cod stunned, a brother to the ox? 
Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this 
brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this 


brain? 
Is this the Thing the Lord God made and 


ave 
To anve dominion over sea and land; 
T trace the stars and search the heavens 
for Hyon ¢ Eternity? 
feel the passion oO e! 
ie this the Dream He dreamed who shaped 
the suns 
‘And pillared the blue firmament with light? 
‘Down all the stretch of hell to its last If 
‘There is no shape more terfible than th _ 
More tongued with censure of the -world’s 
blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the 


soul— 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 
What guifs between him and the seraphim! 
fleve of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 
What the long reaches of the peaks of ee 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages 


look; 

me’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

acest this read shape inamantt betrayed, 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 

0 masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing, distorted and_ soul- 
quenched? : 

How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 

0 masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the 
world? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with 


kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing 
he is— 


e 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries 





Improve the Home Grounds. 


In this age of higher civilization there 
fs no excuse for badly kept grounds suc- 
rounding the farm home. It may not be 
possible to have an extensive collection of 
plants or trees, nor is it necessary, but 


there should be a good lawn, walks laid: 
out in attractive form and. graveled, and. 
afew trees and shrubs or flowering plants‘ 
started... The expenditure of a dollar will} 


the grounds. Syringa, 
weigelia, -althea, snow-ball, cornus. mas- 
cula, hydrangea and cyonia japonica are 
all valuable and hardy, and will furnish 
variety in foliage and bloom, blossoming 
from early summer until fall. A few bulbs 
of the giant gladiolus can be bought for a 
small sum and will furnish a quantity of 
bloom in bright hues, while cannas will 
add a bit of tropical-like foliage and 
attractive blossoms. Each gladiolus bulb 
will form a new one, larger than the orig- 
inal bulb if the soil is rich, so that only 
the first expenditure is to be made, while 
the canna roots will increase in size each 
year so that they may be divided and the 
stock greatly increased. A few seeds of 
ennuals will brighten things up wonder- 
fully. Do the best possible by the farm 
proper, but do not forget that the well- 
kept grounds surrounding the farm home 
add not only to the pleasure and content- 
ment of the family, but actually increase 
the money value of the farm in the eyes 
of all who see it—American Farmer. 
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Excessive Tea-Drinking Killed 
Him, 


“The cup that cheers, but not inebri- 
ates,” has lost some of its reputation for 
harmlessness by the death of Peter 
Phelan in Bellevue Hospital Friday. He 
drank so much tea that his liver became 
diseased, his strength ebbed away, his 
nerves went to pieces and finally he col- 
‘apsed entirely. Phelan was taken to Bel- 
levue Hospital on May 12th last. There 
he told the doctors that for some years the 
craving for tea had ‘been strong upon him, 
and he often drank as many as thirty 
cups a day. Gradually, he lost all appe- 
tite for solid foods, and recently he had 

fen sustaining life upon tea alone. 

he doctors took great interest in his 
case. Their records showed only one. 
other like it. Phelan's breath was short 
&nd his skin dull. He looked like the wax 
Counterfeit of a man. They nourished 
1M as well as they could, but his stomach 
Seemed to have lost the power to assimi- 
‘tte anything but tea, and he sank stead- 
lly but slowly until he died, about 5 a. m. 
yesterday, 
: Dr. George F. Shrady says Phelan’s fate 
." hot deter any one from drinking tea 

moderate quantities, if they find it 
*grees with them. Phelan’s case is an ex- 
“eptional one, and the fact that he was 
able to keep alive so long on tea alone, 
While disregarding all) solids and every 
Other kind of liquid, is regarded by tea- 
anaes as a strong testimonial in favor 
. their pet decoction. If any man had 
tied to exist for as many months as Phe- 
an did on spirituous liquor alone he would 
ave died long ago in delirium tremens, 

*y argue—N. Y. Tribune. 


Orchard and Garden, 


‘i The Wiszonsin Agriculturist says that 
rofessor ‘Goff suggests the way to in- 
“ase consumption of fruit.” He says: 
4 S fruit growers, it is our policy to see 
it, as far as possible, that when they 
99 buyers) chance to get a sample of 
. - they will be made hungry for more 
. € same kind. If I pass a dish of 
ed Davis apples to my evening guests,, 
om takes on®, and it proves enough. If, 
gaan I pass a dish of Fameuse, the 
vm one only excites hunger for a second 
— it takes twice as many to satisfy 
There is much of truth in thi i 
L this, and it 

milicable not only to the two sane 
ay but to some other apples and to 
onl ruits. We have thought that the 
“ rine. of the Ben Davis apple abroad 
ue mainly to a certain class who de- 
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if the guests are content to admire their 
Beauty without testing their quality. We 
have read of such people, who hired them 
for the evening upon the condition of pay- 
ing only for the few that they could not 
return after the entertainment, but that 
may have been‘ an exaggeration or a cari- 
cature, ‘ 

We knew in our youth a good old lady 
to whom fruit was too often a rarity ex- 
cepting when some kind neighbor supplied 
her, and the pride of her heart and the 
ornament of her best room was a plaster 
of paris dish of fruit of the same ma- 
terial, with apples, pears, peaches and 
grapes, wonderful in form and coloring, on 
which she could feast her eyes, though 


‘her appetite was far from satisfied. 


But beautiful as they were to gaze upon, 
they did not do much to help the demand 
for the products of the fruit grower, un- 
less by arousing in the mind of those who 
saw them a desire to try the weal article. 
The one dish certainly Jasted her while she 
lived. 

But while our imitation fruit, whether 
of plaster of paris, or some scarcely less 
eatable variety, may and does find pur- 
chasers, to a certain extent, it is not creat- 
ing or increasing the appetite for it which 
will cause a larger demand. We think 
the Ben Davis apple and the Kieffer pear 
are nearly as much a fraud and a delusion 
as our old friend’s plaster of paris dish 
of fruit. 

The professor suggests three methods of 
increasing the demand. for our fruit. The 
first, not te grow and send out fruit not 
good enough to be used at home, or that 
which will not help to create a demand for 
more like if. Next to try to have it in the 
best condition when it reaches the con- 
sumer, which may be more difficult, as 
some of it must mature while on the way, 
and the shipper does not always know 
how long it may be before it will be 
where the buyer can see it. 





Necessity of Fruit. 


It is too bad that the farmers’ family 
ean not have all the fruit that they wish 
to eat, but it is a fact that there are a 
very large per cent. of farmers’ families 
who consume but little fruit. The grape, for 
instance, which is one of the most easily 
grown fruits, is as scarce on a great many 
farms as are hhen’s teeth; and this, too, 
when the young vines can be had for a 
very few cents each, and take but little 
time to set out. The grape is -a very 
wholesome fruit, and, there are but few 
persons‘: wh? are not fond of it. 

It ought -to be made a 

Bee wee ia ep IF) 
orchard.’ ne friit ga ‘den. W ho is there 
that has grown up and gone out from the 
old home nest that does not look back 
with pleasure to the orchard where grew 
those delicious’ red apples of childhood 
days? Ought we not to plant fruits for 
those who are to comé after us? If there 
is no other available place to set out trees 
and vines, why, set them along the fences. 
No matter how little land one owhs, there 
can surely be room found for a little fruit, 
and it ought not to be neglected. 

A grapevine or two can be trained up 
the side of the house or some other build- 
ing, and apple trees may be set in such 
locations as to be ornamental as well as 
useful. Why not set fruit-bearing trees 
and plants about the home for ornament, 
if you are scant for room, instead of 
shrubs that produce blossoms only? Is 
not the apple tree, when in bloom, as 
handsome as any strictly ornamental tree 
grown, and then again, in summer or 
autumn, what is more ornamental than a. 
tree covered with bright red apples?—Na- 
tional Rural. : 





Broad Tires notalways Desirable 


The matter of using broad tires on the 
farm has been pretty thoroughly discussed 
and in-answer to an article which was re- 
cently published in this connection, so 
many letters have been received that brief 
extracts from the leading ones are pre- 
sented herewith: 

I have used both kinds of tires, and find 
that in the spring when the ground is soft, 
the narrow tire will cut into the sod,- do- 
ing great injury, while the broad tire will 
roll over the surface and damage the field 
but little. I think the objections to broad 
tires come from those who have never 
used them. The writer of a recent article 
states that the broad tires will sink into 
the ground, thus greatly increasing the 
draft. He fails to observe that when the 
narrow tires cut in deeply the draft is also 
increased. If broad tires were used more, 
the roads would be in much better condi- 
tion.—H. D. Whipple, Iowa. 

In my opinion broad tires are not de- 
sirable when the roads are soft. They 
certainly increase the draft. If, however, 
all were compelled to use 4inch tires and 
the front axle was 8 inches shorter than 
the back, a track 8 inches wide would re- 
sult and there would be no ruts. The 
question is how to get everyone to use 
broad tires. I think if the State were to 
offer a premium of say from $20 to $25 
for all who would use wide tires for one 
or two years, and after that compel al 
to use them, the problem ‘would be solved. 
There would be no ruts in warm nor cold 
weather, and road working would: seldom 
be necessary. Such a road wagon could 
be used to advantage on a farm. This 
plan would not cost as much as building 
macadamized roads and would greatly im- 
prove the earth roads in the country. The 
city of Rochester did this a few years ago 
and I have noticed a steady improvement 
in roads about that city ever since.—Agyi- 
culturist. ‘ 





Little Willie (stubbing his toe): “Darn 
it!” Willie’s Nurse: “Why, Willie! What 
would papa say?” Little Willie: “Papa? 
Oh, he’d say somefin’ worse ’n ’at.’’— 
Credit Lost. : 

“It’s jest like this,” said the carping 
critic, in the interior. “Them. three 
Samoan commissioners go out there an’ 
they git big salaries,—leastways, I s’pose 
they do,—an’ they hold their job till they 
all agree unanimously. Now, what’s the 
prospect of them agreein’ unanimously?” 
“Well,” said the other man, “I dunno 
what sort of men them commissioners are, 
but if you an’ me was gettin’ a big salary 
until we could agree unanimously, it’d be 
a pesk long time afore we'd be out of 


| for her. 


Open the Door. 


open the door, let in the alr; - j 

The winds are sweet and the flowers are fair. 

Joy is abroad in.the world H 

If our door is wide. it vee come this way— 
Open the door it 


Oo the door, let in the sun; 
He hath a smlle for every one; 
He hath made of the raindrops gold and 


gems, 
He. may change our tears to diadems— 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul, let In 

Strong, pure thoughts which shal] banish sin; 

gt a al grow and bloom with a grace 

And their fruit shall be eweeter than that 
of the ‘vine— 


Open the door! 


Open the door of the heart, let in 
epee sweet for stranger and kin; ' 
It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter. unaware— 
pen the door! 
—British Weekly. 





Smooth Foreheads are Rare. 


A pretty forehead is a possession to 
value, as much of the character of the 
face depends upon it. Any forehead must 
nd can be free from irregularities and 
wrinkles to be attractive. Care should be 
taken in youth to avoid the straight, long 
lines on the forehead which are brought 
on by elevating the eyebrows. Look at 
the middle-aged faces you meet each day 
and mark the prevalence of these lines 
just over the temples. In nine eases out 
of ten the remainder of the face will be 
smooth and youthful, but those lines tell 
the tale of age. This lifting of the eye- 
brows is a senseless trick, which is 
thought to give éxpression to the face. It 
fis on a level with the many other so-called 
tricks of expression, really nothing more 
than contortions of the facial muscles. It 
‘is rare to find a woman who can carry 
on a conversation with an even counte- 
mance and without nods and wags of the 
head.—Eixchange. 





A Study in.Hearts. 


(nee 


She was a womah, therefore, to be 
wooed. She was but twenty, and that 
kind are not easy. He was a young man. 
of fashion, full of promises and the smell 
of cigarette smoke, and he loved her with 
the entire purpose of his life. Perhaps 
that wasn’t a great deal, 'because he had 
too much money to have.a great deal of 
purpose, but what there' was of it was all 
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OUR 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


The Progress of Medical Know1- 


— ee 
By J. H. Kei1oaG, M. D., in“ Good Health.” 


Twenty-five years ago we did not know 
much about the ¢auses of disease. Dr. 
Oliver: Wendell Holmes used to say that a 
medical consultation Meant a gathering of 
‘doctors “to discuss questions about which 
none of them knew anything,” and that 
was too true. Medical diagnosis was gen- 
erally guesswork. I temember very well 
that when I first bégan the study of medi- 
cine, the stomach, the liver, and the whole 
abdominal region were a great mystery. 
Once, while delivering 4 lecture upon the 
diseases of the stomach, I had described 
seven such diseases. We describe twenty- 
six now. On this on, in the very 
midst of the lecture, a gentleman arose, 
pointed his long, bony finger at me, and 
said, “Young man, is that all you know 
about diseases of the stomach?” I repeated 
that there were seven kinds of dyspepsia; 
he said, “Young man, you don’t know 
much about the stomach if you say there 
are only seven different kinds of dyspepsia 
for I have had more than a hundred dif- 
ferent kinds myself, go I know you haven't 
begun to study the subject yet.” I felt 
considerably con at first, but a happy 
thought struck me, and I explained to him 
that there are a great many varieties of 
diseases of the stomach arising from dif- 
ferent combinations, and illustrated this 
by the law of permutations and combina- 
tions, telling him that by this law he would 
get several hundred varieties of the: dis- 
ease, and this satisfiéd him. But I went 
to my office and meditated upon the sub- 
ject, and made up my mind that I did not 
know much about dyspepsia or indigestion. 

What was true of indigestion in those 
days was true of-almost every other mal- 
ady. There was scatcely.a disease which 
we could say we thoroughly understood, 
or conéerning which we could give a confi- 
dent opinion as to the quickest and best 
way to remove the cause, because we had 
not then the means of inyestigating these 
causes, Within the last twenty-five years, 
however, marvelous discoveries have been 
made jn bacteriology, physiology, and 
other branches of medical science. Lab- 
oratory investigations and experiments 
have brought te it facts which are 
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“I shall put 4m énd to my miserable ex- 

She did not apply for a stay of execu- 
tion, and he went forth into the cold, gray 
afternoon. -Half an hour later her dearest 
friend came in. 

“Oh, Alice,’ she exclaimed, hurriedly, 
“what have you-ever done to Harry? He 
looked the very picture‘of desolation when 
I met him, and he told me he was going to 
drown himself.” 

“T think not,’ replied the authoress of 
all his woes. 

“But he will, I am sure,” insisted the 
visitor. “I could see it in his eyes. I’m 
positive he will go right down and jump 
into the river.” , 

“Perhaps,’’? admitted the other, 
freely. 

“Then you think as I do—that he will 
drown himself? Oh, you—” 

“I beg your pardon,” interrupted the 
other. “I am sure that he won’t. He 
can’t; he is too light to sink.” 

Thus does a woman play rag-time on the 
strings by which she holds man’s heart in 
thrall.— Washington Star. 


quite 





Horseless Paragraphs. 


—She asked and blushed a vivid blush 
It heightened all her charms! 
“In running automobiles 
Do you have to use both arms?” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


—The automobile never gets its legs over 
a shaft or kicks holes in the dashboard.— 
Minneapolis Times. 

—The assertion that the automobile has 
come to stay should be amended to read 
come to go.—T'acoma Ledger. 

—The automobile has the distinct ad- 
vantage of not being obliged to wear a 
net in fly time.—New York Telegram. 

—When the electricians can throw to- 
gether an automobile as cheaply as nature 
does the horse, it will begin to acquire pop- 
ularity.—Minneapolis Journal. 

—“I guess it’s all over between Millie 
and me.” “Why, what’s the trouble?” “I 
went up there this afternoon with my trot- 
ter to take her out for a drive, and there 
was a fellow ahead of me with an auto- 
mobile.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

—Automobileer Davis should rename 
that self-propelling machine with which he 
started about a week ago to make a trip 
across the continent. According to latest 
accounts the vehicle is again disabled, this 
time at Syracuse. It should be called an 
ought-to-but-won’t-mobile—Albany Jour- 
nal. 

—‘‘Blectromobiles” is the name officially 
adopted for horseless carriages self-pro- 
pelled by electricity. ‘‘Automobile” is the 
generic name given to all self-propelled 
vehicles. Then one propelled by gasoline| 
ought to be called “‘gasmobile;” one pro- 
pelled by petroleum, “netromobile,” and so 
on.—Minneapolis Tribune. 

—‘*No,” said Mr. Cumrox, “I don’t think 
I shall ever try to run oné of them orter— 
that is to say, one of those there horseless 
carriages.” “It’s not at all difficult,” said 
his daughter. “Maybe not for somé’ peo- 
ple. But I’d’ get my mind-so tangled up 
tryin’ to pronounce the thing’s name that 
I’d be plum sure to let it rin away with 
me.’”’—Washington Star. _ aust 

—The newly-started automobile industry 
promises to open up as large a field for the 
employment of mechanics as’ did’ theelec- 
trical industry.’ With the constant devel: . 


opments being made in such lines, and the | 4 
starting of new industries, there is bt’ je 


much reason to believe that the w 


men of the country are gofng to suffer for | 1 

Amer--{: 
—A fool never has ¢hoaght, a mad man | 
| has lost it; and an absent is for the | 


some time, at any rate.—B re 
ican, - 








| time, consumption was.the subject of much 


_tury in every medical center in every civil- 


most wonderful aiid far-reaching in their | 
" Or “dg f 0 %. 
ANT DISCOVERY 


Probably the most important discoveries 
relating to germs and their influence and. 
work have been made by Pasteur. About 
twenty-five years ago there was a discus- 
sion in the medical journals upon the sub- 
ject of spontaneous generation. At that 
time, Professor Bastian and others claimed 
that plant-life and all the different species 
of animals, in fact, all living creatures, 
were produced by an electric shock which 
caused protoplasm, this being afterward 
evolved, differentiated, and developed into 
various classes of animals, fish, and birds. 
Professor Bastian maintained that he had 
proved by experiments that germs orig- 
inate spontaneously. He would boil test- 
tubes until, as he claimed, all the germs 
had been killed, and then would put them 
away for three or four weeks, when be- 
hold! he found germs in them. He thought 
that this proved his theory of spontaneous 
generation. But Pasteur found that if he 
boiled test-tubes long enough and hard 
enough, no germs existed in them after 
any length of time; not a germ appeared 
in the tubes if they were boiled at a tem- 
perature of 220 degrees or 230 degrees. 
Then he found that if he took these tubes 
up to the top of a mountain, having 
stopped them with plugs of cotton, he could 
remove these plugs for a time and then 
replace them, and no germs would appear 
in the tubes. But when this was repeated 
in the dense atmosphere of the lowlands, 
germs were found. This proved that. Pro- 
fessor Bastian’s tubes were boiled at too 
low a temperature and not long enough, so 
that the germs were not all killed. 


WHEN I WAS A MEDICAL STUDENT 


—twenty-five years ago—a ‘story was told 
concerning an epidemic of typhoid fever— 
that people who drank water from the 
town well, which was filthy, died of the 
isease, while those who drank water from 
private wells escaped. About that time, 
Professor Tyndall made some investiga- 
tions which proved that typhoid fever was 
due to the action of certain living germs. 
Others made further investigations to see 
if they could not find the unseen and -mys- 
terious cause of this disease. Doctors were 
extremely puzzled at that time to know 
where diphtheria, typhoid fever, and simi- 
Jar diseases came from. All of a sudden a 
healthy community would be alarmed by 
an outbreak of disease, by which hun- 
dreds of people would be stricken down; 
for example, in a little town in Pennsyl- 
vania, of some fourteen hundred inhabit- 
ants, nine-tenths of the population were 
attacked by typhoid fever. About the same 


has been 


discussion; it was believed to be a con- 
tagious. disease, and Professor Koch 
claimed to have discovered the specitic 
germ of consumption; he said that he had 
isolated it and could see it in a consump- 
tive animal. Nine-tenths of the physicians 
did not believe in this theory. When the 
State Board of Health of Michigan se- 
cured a law requiring physicians to report 
diphtheria as a “contagious disease,” there 
was tremendous. excitement. One doctor 
had a case of diphtheria, and, to show 
people. how absurd this law was, he put 
a little patch of the diphtheritic matter 
from his patient’s throat into. his tobacco 
box, and used it with his tobacco, and 
‘within two weeks he died of the disease. 

. "The investigation of germs has been go- 
ing om during. the. last quarter of a cen- 


ized country, and physicians. have been 





_geon’s knife. 
- | been ix 


teresting, and, in many cases, death-deal- 
ing classes of. micro-organisms too minute 
for human power to recognize; there is an 
enormous amount of this kind of botany 
outside the range of our observation in the 
air’ we breathe, in the water we drink, 
and in the food we eat. This prodigious 
system of vegetable organisms outnumbers 
all the other organisms in the world put 
together. They are so minute that twenty 
thousand might be laid side by side, and 
the‘line would be only an inch long. Some- 
times they are so numerous that half the 
mass of tissue which contains them is com- 
posed of germs. There are about one bDil- 
tion five hundred million people in the 
world, and about eight trillion germs in a 
cubic inch; so there are nearly six thou- 
sand times ‘as many germs in a_. cubic 
inch as there are inhabitants on the face 
of the earth. 

Physicians have shown us. that these 
germs are the most important cause of all 
acute fevers, of infectious fevers, of erup- 
tive fevers; all skin diseases; all catarrhs 
of the throat and stomach and other or- 
gans of the body; all catarrhal atrophies; 
all disorders of digestion; in fact, of the 
great majority of human maladies. 


WE ARE LEARNING HOW TO 
FIGHT GERMS. 


Twenty-five years ago we did not know 
what to do with them. If we found a dis- 
ease that other people were catching, we 
would simply shut up the sick to keep them 
away from the well, or keep the well 
away from the sick. If the well people 
were in the majority, we restrained the 
sick; if the sick people were in the ma- 
jority, we restrained the well, so the 
method ‘of proceeding depended upon cir- 
cumstances. But we have found out, since 
the discovery of germs and the study of 
them, that Moses knew more in respect to 
germs and their habits than all his. suc- 
cessors, and that the laws laid down by 
him are really the foundation of sanitary 
science. The investigations of the last 
twenty-five years have resulted in the 
building of an edifice of sanitary regula- 
tion, inspection, and @isinfection based 
upon the laws of Moses. This is the rea- 
son that it’ has been possible to suppress 
the plagues which have spread over the 
continents of the world,—the black death, 
yellow fever, and other infectious mala- 
dies, some of which we never hear of now- 
adays. Tor instance, we seldom hear of 
typhus fever, except in Mexico. In the 
early part of the century hundreds of 
oe used to die of it in this country and 
n‘England, especially in London. But now 
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khown thing’ in these countries because it | 


stamped out by a proper. under- 


standing of its causes and by the proper 


restricting of patients so that others may 
not contract the disease by contagion. 

We have learned about disinfection. We 
have learned that germs can not live in 
the sunlight. We used to know that a 
house with no cellar and not shaded by 
trees was healthier than one with a cellar 
and shaded. But why? Now we know 
that the house needs sunlight to disinfect 
it and clean out the germs. We have. 
found out that various substances will kill 
germs—that sulphur and formalin will do 
it without killing the people at the same 
time. We have learned vhat sulphurous 
oxide is a powerful poison, that formal- 
dehyde is not so very irritating, and con- 
sequently not such a deadly thing to hay 
about. ‘ 

But one of the most interesting discoy- 
eries yet made with relation to germs is 
their bearing upon our lives. It has been 
found that they are the greatest cause of 
disease; and also that they act only in con- 
nection with bad habits—in connection 
with some injury to the body; that a per- 
fectly sound body can not suffer from the 
inroads of germs. Hence we conclude that 
the greatest danger from germs is from a 
wounded or diseased body. 

The discovery of germs has made possi- 
ble marvelous strides in surgery. I re 
member with what awe I used to hear phy- 
sicians talk about laparotomies, ovari- 
otomies, removing tumors, and operating 
upon the stomach. These operations were 
not very common twenty-five years ago. 
If doctors performed operations of this 
kind upon patients in those days, they had 
a reasonable expectation that at least one 
out of every four of their patients would 
die. The profession was electrified when 
it was telegraphed across the Atlantic 
that Prof. Spencer Welles had operated 
upon one hundred cases, and not a single 
patient had died. In those days if a man 
had his leg cut off pretty close to the hip, 
there was at least one chance in four that 
he would die. When a doctor performed 
an operation, he scarcely expected that the 
wound would heal -by immediate union; he 
expected some suppuration. In those days 
doctors called a discharge from a suppu- 
rating sore “healthy,’’ or “laudable pus.” 
Now we should say in sucha case that it 
was a dirty doctor, and not laudable pus, 
that brought about that condition; for if 
the doctor’s hands and instruments had 
been clean, and he had taken pains with 
his operation, he would have had no reason 
to expect ‘laudable pus’ or any discharge 
at all from the wound. Doctors nowa- 
days scout the idea of “healthy pus.” All 
pus ds the result of disease, of the infection 
of germs.. Through scientific discoveries, 
physicians have now found it possible to 
avoid pus and to secure immediate union. 
The discovery of ths proper means of dis- 
infection has made it possible to perform 
operations upon the body that could not 
possibly havé been undertaken with suc- 
cess twenty-five years ago—operating upon 
the abdominal cavity, for example. Some- 
times tumors weighing one hundred 
pounds or more are removed. A kidney is 
‘sometimes removed, and the patient en- 
joys better health with one kidney than he 
ever did ‘with two; the whole spleen has 
been removed, and sometimes several feet 
of the intestines have been taken out, and 
yet. the patients recover and enjoy excel- 
lent health. Even the stomach is now 


-removed with success. - Not only has 2} 


portion of the liver been cut away, but the 
‘entire gall-bladder has been removed, 
When the lung cavity has been affected, 
portions of the lungs have been excised. 
‘There.is now no part of the body that is 
absolutely sacred and secure from the sur- 


ded, and tumors 


in 
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-phosphoric acid, in an easily ‘digestible 


The brain cavity has often | 


taken out, and still the patients have lived, 
It is only when germs follow the surgeon’s 
knife into the wound that suppurations or- 
dinarily result. 

ast ah thy works are lessons; each con- 


ns 
Some.emblem of man’s all-containing soul; 
Shall he make fruitless all thy glorious 


BS, 
Delving within Shy Face, an eyeless mole? 
Make me the least thy Dodona grove, 
* Cause me some message of thy truth to 


bring, 
Speak but a word to me, nor let thy love 
aeons my boughs disdain to pe and 
ng. 


—Lowell. 


The Use of Water. 


The noted physician, Dr. Austin Flint, 
Sr., recommends “Plenty of water, outside 
and in, for health.” Most authorities agree 
that the majority of. people drink too little 


derful cures are Teported resulting from 
the regular and. persistent use of this bev- 
erage. One of these is of a young girl, 
slender, pale and delicate, with little appe- 
tite for food, whose days were heavy and 
spiritless and whose nights were unrest- 
ful, who had exhausted the value of many 
different patent medicines im her effort to 
restore her ‘system to a normal condition. 
Her physician induced her to try pure 
water as a remedial agent. His directions 
were to disregard all drugs, to directly 
after meals drink slowly two glasses of 
pure cold water, not ice water, and before 
going to bed consume the same amount. 
He said that it would be difficult at first 
to cofsume the whole quantity, but told 
the patient to keep at it, for he was sure 
of the beneficial results. She faithfully 
complied with his advice, not noticing any 
material benefit during the first few weeks, 
but im five or six months a change so 
marked had been effected that one could 
hardly recognize the frail girl of the half 
year previous in the rosy, plump, energetic, 
perfectly well girl who had taken this sim- 
ple cure.—Methodist Protestant. 





The Secret of Health. 


ee ee 


The true secret of health and long life 
liés in very simple things: 

Don't worry. Don’t hurry. Don’t over- 
eat. Don’t starve. Fresh air day and 
night. Sleep and rest abundantly. Spend 
less nervous energy each day than you 
make. Be cheerful. “Work like a man, 
but don’t be worked to death.” Avoid pas- 
sion and excitement. Associate with 
healthy people; health is contagious as well 
as disease. Don’t tarry the whole world 
on your shoulders, far less the universe. 
Trust the Eternal. Never despair; “lost 
hope is a fatal disease.”—COhicago Medicaly 
Times. 





Health Recipe. 


Those who would have red lips, bright, 
sparkling eyes, cheeks plump and tinged 
with the glow of health, beauty of 
form and color, should drink, and drink 
often of pure water, not ice or hot water. 
Drink before and after each meal and be- 
fore retiring for the night, and drink 
slowly. A simple preventive against the 
appearance of wrinkles is this: Saturate a 
soft towel in very hot water, wring it and 
apply to the face, keeping it there for at 
least twenty minutes. Then dry the face 
very gently. This must be done before go- 
ing to bed. Cornmeal is a good cosmetic 
for winter. Have a bowl of lukewarm 
water, moisten the meal in it, holding the 
meal ‘in your hand. Then rub it over your 
face for fully a minute. It makes the 
finest sort of cleanser for the skin. Rinse 
off the meal with clear, cold water, and 
rub the face with a few drops of glycerine 
and rose water.—New York Journal. 





Cause and Cure of Rheumatism. 


Unquestionably, the most active cause 
of rheumatism, as well as of migraine, 
sick headache, Bright’s. disease, neurasthe- 
nia, and a numberof other kindred diseases, 
is the general use of flesh food, tea and 
coffee, and alcoholic liquors. As regards 
remedies, there are no medicinal agents 
which are of any permanent value in the 
treatment of chronic rheumatism. The 
disease can be remedied only by regimen— 


dietary, consisting of frufts, grains and 
nuts, and particularly the free use of 
fruits, must be placed in the first ‘rank 
among the radical curative measures. 
Water, if taken im abundance, is also a 
means of washing out the accumulated 
poisons. 

An individual afflicted with rheumatism 
in any form should live, as far as possible, 
an out-door life, taking daily a sufficient 
amount of exercise to induce vigorous per- 
Spiration. A cool morning sponge-bath, 
followed by vigorous rubbing, anda moist 
k on the:joints-most seriously 2 
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Apples Promote Health. 


— 


‘The apple is such 2 common fruit. that 
few persons are familiar with its remark- | P3 
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most potent causes of premature old age 
and general physical deterioration. Amer- 
ican nervousness is probably more often 
due to uric acid, or to the poisons which 
it represents, than to any other cause.— 
J. H. Kellogg, M. D., in Good Health. 
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shape, than any other fruit known. It ex- 
cites the action of the liver; promotes 
sound and healthy sleep and thoroughly 
disinfects the mouth. It also agglutinates 
the surplus acid of the stomach, helps the 
kidney secretion and prevents calculus 
growth, while it obviates indigestion and 
is one of the best preventives of diseases 
of the throat. Next to lemon and orange, 
it is also the best antidote for the thirst 
and craving of persons addicted to the al- 
cohol and opium habit.—Texas Farm and 
Ranch. 





It adds much to the beauty of any 
country place, and to its practical value 
also, to build a few arbors near the house, 
and have them covered with grape vines, 
and with grapes also in their season. Ta 
sit under one’s own vine was one of the 
old biblical ideas of what is meant by 
happiness. Yet it is within the reach of 
every farmer. As the purple clusters hang 
down from the top of the arbor they give 
a pleasure far greater than their money 
value. The arbors may also be used as 
screens to hide unsightly smal! buildings 
from the public view.—American Culti- 
vator. 





—A blow with a word strikes deeper 
than a blow with a sword.—Burton. 

—A cro@d is not company, and faces are 
but a gallery of pictures and. talk but a 
tinkling cymbal, where there is no !ove, 
—Bacon. 











It’s Your Liver 


There is no doubt about it. Ordinary pills, salts, 
Seidlitz powders, and castor-oil will not cure you. 

To be sure, they act on the bowels, but. that’s all. 
They only give a little temporary relief, and you are worse 
off than ever. ae = 

You want something that will remove the cause of all 
your trouble; something that will arouse your sluggish liver, 


Ayer’s Pills 


differ greatly from other pills. ‘They are composed entirely 
of vegetables, carefully selected, skilfully prepared, and ele- 
gantly made into pill form. And they do.something more 
than simply empty the alimentary canal. They 


Act. Directly on the Liver 


Headache, nausea, dizziness, sour stomach, bad breath, 
loss of appetite, biliousness, and dyspepsia, so often due to.a 
sluggish liver, are cured with a few doses. 


And They Cure Constipation 


Take just. enough of them each night to cause one 
good, free movement of the bowels the day following. You 
-will be astonished how this will improve your health, _ 


_ All. Druggists, 
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Producing Eggs. 
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The Utah Station has produced a hand- 
some bulletin on poultry experiments with 
a-number of beautiful hailf-tone illustra- 
tions from photographs, showing interior 
and exterior views of poultry houses, eggs, 
and various breeds of fawls. In the ex- 
perimental notes special attention «was 
given to the egg producing. capacity of 
fowls of different ages and the’ preponder- 
ance of testimony seems largely in favor of 
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DON'T SET HENS "<tr... 
plist Sg P's IxcUsator beats the old - 


telling how to get one free, Agents wanted. 
Natural Hen Lacubator Co, 548, Columbus Neb 


Please. Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


pullets for this purpose, over both’ year 
olds and old hens. The result is graphi- 
cally told by illustrations of three baskets 
full of eggs, representing not the total lay- 
ings of the three classés of fowls (pullets, 
year olds, and old hens), but the eggs 
which each produce at a. profit, after the 
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cost of feeding is deducted. The -pullets’ 
basket looks as though it would hold con- 
siderably over twice as much and the 
basket. holding the. eggs representing the 
profits of the year old hens and this basket 
in turn appears to contain more than twice 
as many eggs asthat representing the 
profits from ‘the old hens. 


‘FARM DUCK YARDS. 
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Soiled Eggs. 
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Much has been, said lately regarding the 
reduced price of soiled eggs and whether 
or not such eggs should be washed, Mar- 
ketmen agree that soiled eggs must sell for 
several cents below. the top of the market 
and even washed eggs fall below the strict- 
ly fancy. | 
The matter was brought to the writer’s 
mind recently by seeing in a grocery store 
several large baskets of eggs, of which 
fully balf were more or less soiled and 
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OTS OF EGGS 


j winter, summer and@.all 
layer 
MAN 
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many were positively filthy. 
Why is it that farmers and poultrymen 
take so little pains to have things right? 
We have gathered eggs every day since 
January ist and there has not been a sin- 
gle one unfit to boil in the shell and set 
on any table. 
What do we do to prevent soiling? Noth- 
ing in particular—and yet we do too. 
There were no half grown “runt” chick- 
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ens running with our layers; those too 


AND BROOD semaill-to roost and too large to nest on the 


our chicks with mach- .« 






fo that leave no dou floor but just right to sleep in the nests. 
adinbae. Then, also, our nests are not arranged so 


that two or three hens will use them for 
roosts each night. A laying hen takes 
pride.in a clean nest and if the.owner 
wil just renew the nest material occa- 
sionally and k the runts and deadheads 
from using it for a dormitory the dirty 
egg question would be solved.—Practical 
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Poultryman. 
+. Shipping Eggs... 
phe 


rect a ee ‘di aldie 6 
owe | T’notiéed an article under this heading 
inthe May number of your paper, in which 
the writer complains bitterly of the way 
the express companies handle eggs. While 
there may be some instances of. careless- 
hess, or worse, it seems to me there is not 
much cause for complaint when you ¢on- 
sider the vast numbers of settings tthat are 
handled during the months of March, 
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April, and May. I have sent out a great 
many settings and this year the trade has 
extended from Canada to Texas and from 
the Island of Nantucket to Montana, and 
only one egg has been reported cracked and 
that was in a shipment that took a ninety- 


rs on @ _postal to THE 
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mile wagon ride to a Montana ranch after 
it left the cars. 

I pack very nearly the same as this gen- 
tieman describes as his way, except (and 
I think this is where his eggs have come 
to grief), in filling in between th@eggs with 
chaff, hay seed, or wheat hulls. Any such 
material as that is apt to shake away 
from one part of the basket to another 
and leave the eggs to jar against each 
other. Instead of this I use, as he de- 
scribes, excelsior at bottom and paper; 
then, after wrapping each egg in soft 
paper, make of excelsior as near like a 
bird’s nest as you can, put: the egg in it, 
place side by side in basket and put excel- 
sior and paper thick over them and sew 
down cloth. If the basket has two handles 
I tie them together to prevent anything 
from being set on the basket. 

- We can not expect eggs to hatch as well 
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By selling for cash we have no losses, and can sell 
to the consumer at manufacturers’ prices. Club 
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that have traveled a thousand miles more 
or less as those set at home; and eggs sent 


RIT. 
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oe Ton, - : out early in the season, at least in Central 
a Shen (ipag), -~ - 1 4 New York climate are not very fertile. So 


I do not believe the express companies are 
entirely to blame for all the complaints 
that come back to us from the disappointed 
‘buyer, who possibly expects such a hatch 
as Mrs. Biddy brings off when she starts 
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Wanted this fall and winter to take orders for a sure 
Protection to Fruit Trees against borers, rabbits. 
mice, etc. Enclose 2c, stamp for particulars. 
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her nest under the woodpile in June. The 
way of the chicken fancier in the matter 
of selling eggs for hatching seems some- 
times hard, but if he does his best for fer- 
tile eggs, and replaces settings where the 
disappointment seems too great, he shall 
receive his reward—in time.—Lizzie. 
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po pecw ad peng Ph oy even in wagon loads, and you have some 
~~ produced by a _faint idea_of the stupendous hatchery of 
HYDRA vate. Leyson Island, which is the most interest- 
ing of the Hawaiian group. John R. Mu- 


HYDRAULIC 
QMeinst. Mt. Gilead, Ghi 


Leyson Island is a gigantic bird’s nest, 
Just think of gathering eggs in wheel- 








sick says of these birds in his interesting 
book, “Hawaii, Our New Possession”: 
“On ‘this small speck of land far out in 
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the ocean the birds lay, hatch, and die by 
millions. When they fly the sun is dark- 
ened as if a cloud had passed over it: The 
decaying bones, with disintegrated coral, 
help to form the guano, which is exported 
every year by hundreds of tons-in ships 
to the Hawaiian Islands and‘ Pacific Coast. 
‘The birds seldom lay more than one egg 
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 pefore incubation, though often several in 
aseason. They are very tame, and so’bold 
that you can pick them up as you walk 
along the path. They snap at the trousers 
and dresses of persons who are crossing 
the island, so that one is compelled to carry 
@ stick for self-protection. They gather 
on the railroad track in such number that 
@ man has to sit in front of the car as it 
is drawn by the mules, with a stick in 
hand, and push them.out of the way. 

“Sometimes parties of scientists or hunt- 
ers visiting the island find-the bieds come 
tumbling into the doors of their tent, or 
any other opening, so that in order to 
sleep in. peace every aperture must be 
closed. Mr. Frieze, the manager of the 
island, told me that he was often com- 
‘pelled to keep the door of his house closed 
to shut the birds out. 

“‘*Why, they tumble around us by the 
thousands and become a nuisance,’ he said. 

“Do you ever shoot them?’ I asked. 

“‘Shoot them! No! Why. waste ammuni- 
tion? If I want a bird I simply go out 
and pick it up. Often they. will run right 
into my hands, as if they wanted to be 
caught.’ 

“The eggs on Leyson Island are fre- 
quently gathered in wheelbarrows, cars 
filled with them, and schooners loaded. 
This industry, however, is unprofitable, 
owing to the great distance they have to 
be exported.” ‘ 

We hope the white man will not con- 
éider the birds of Leyson Island one of his 
burdens and proceed to exterminate them, 
as was done with the buffalo and other 
animals by advancing “civilization.” 





A Great Help. 





For summer and early fall chicks there 
is hardly any one thing that is so great 
a help as having a pen in which to con- 
fine the chicks until they are two or three 
weeks old. The old hen can be allowed 
to jump out if she wishes, as she will not 
go far when the chicks cannot follow. 

When confined in a pen they will not 
tire themselves out in wandering, and will 
not get their legs tangled up in grass and 
weeds as they are very apt to do when 
they have their liberty. We have proved 
to our satisfaction that we can raise at 
least 5 per cent. more chicks when they 
are kept in a pen. More chicks can be 
given to a ‘hen, and of course the chicks 
will thrive faster, for whenever they are 
hungry or thirsty the water and feed is at 
hand. by 
The peas may be made of laths, rickets, 
small mesh poultry netting or board planks. 
The ones we have made of old plank an- 
-swer every purpose. The plank, netting 
or ‘whatever iis used need not be more than 
12 or 18 inches high and the pen 10x10 
or 10x12. In this pen should be kept the 
coop to roost in, the feed coop, water ves- 
sel, grit dish, dust bath and a box for 
green feed if their pen is not built on the 
grass, 
Sweep the filth up every few days and 


Pleasant Hill Poultry Farm, 


ee A 

Mr. Charles A. Green: : | 

Dear Sir—In the July number of Fruit. 
Grower,’in the editorial columns, I noticed 
what you say in regard to strawberry but- 
tons.. In my case here of growing straw- |. 
berries this season: I mever had a better 
outlook’ for a large of berries than 
early in the season, Until the drouth came 
on us our berries weré fine, 2 good share 
of them being from 4 to 7% inches in cir- 
cumference and within a week we had 
nothing. but buttons. There was not a 
particle of frost here to injure them. So 
I laid the buttons to the hot weather. We 
only got one-third of a crop, but got good 
prices, from 8c. to 18c. per quart. 

We have as fine a crop of raspberries as 
any one ever saw and are getting good 
prices, 8 and 10 cents for canning orders. 
I thought I would write you on the sub- 
ject of the buttons, but we do not agree as 
to the cause.—Yours respectfully, W. BD. 
Shoemaker. 
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Keeping Eggs. 
/ Wiksicis 

In a test recently made with various 
preservatives, the eggs coated with vase- 
line and kept in lime water at the end 
of six months were found to be in excel- 
lent condition, while those treated in other 
ways were all more or less spoiled. Those 
kept in brine were all unfit for use; those 
packed in wood ashes were good except 
twenty per cent., which were spoiled. Oth- 
ers packed in bran and salt had between 
sixty and seventy per cent. spoiled, and 
those immersed in boiling water for a 
short time and wrapped in paper had fifty 
per cent. loss. The vaseline and lime water 
were the best methods of the dozen or more 
tried. The eggs were packed in July and 
not touched until February. 


rant: 


lar. 





Poultry in the Philippines. 





Mr. H. Greyson, of the Philippine Pos- 
tal Service, writing from Honolulu, says: 
“Domestic fowls of all kinds are very plen- 
tiful here and prices are about the same 
as in the States. BHggs at certain seasons 
bring high prices, as much as $1.50 per 
dozen. One particular breed of hen here 
is noticeable. It is said to be of Japanese 
origin, is jet black, larger than American 
breeds, and has a most peculiar shaped 
head. The eyes, instead of being on the 
sides, as in our hens, are nearly in front, 
while the beak is short and crooked like 
that of the parrot. Then, too, they are 
short of tail feathers. On the north side 
of the Island of Owhu, on which is the 
city of Honolulu, penguins are in millions, 
and their eggs are brought into the cities 
by boat louds and sold to the natives and 
some of the foreigners as food. Unlike 
the egg of any other fowl, the albumen will 
not coagulate. If the egg be boiled the 
whole day the ‘white’ still remains fluid.” 


avenue. 


‘New times demand new measures and 


- men 
‘The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ days were best, : 
doubtless, after us, some purer scheme | 
ped out by wiser men than we. 
Oe steady growth of truth. 
We cannot brin 
But better, almost, 
‘Than in a brute 


is ripe, and rotten- for change; 
Then let it co I have no dread of wh t 
Is called for by th 
Nor think I that God’s world ‘will fall 
Because we tear a parchment more or 
Let us speak plain; there ts more force in 
names Sree de ; 
Than most men dream of, and’‘a lle may kee 
Its throne a whole age lon it e 
Behind the shield of some fair-seemin 
tyrants, ‘and <matfntain 


us call 
ce of God. 


That only freedom comes by. at ) 
And all that comes not by. His grace shall 


BH. 8. Carman, Hditor 
Yorker, says, recently, of Red Cross Our- 


- Lines from Lowell. 


ee 


Utepia by force; 
e at work in sin 


e instincts of mankind; 


it sulk 
tyrants 


a. + 
For men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching figleaves forthe naked truth, 


pons 





Rural New: Yorker Finds Red 
Cross Currant Best:of. All Va- 


rieties. 





The Red Cross was received October, 
1895. It requires a careful comparison to 
distinguish it from the Fay, because there 
is a general resemblance in every particu- 
The bush, however, is more’ upright 
in growth, the berry is less acid and of 
higher quality, the bunches will average 
somewhat longer, and ‘we should say that, 
under the same conditions, the Red Cross 
would outyield the Fay. 

Our choice of currants to-day. would be 
the Red Cross for early or main crop, and 
the Wilder for late. 





Love’s Young Dream. 





. The wind swept a cloud of dust about 
them as they turned the corner into Miami 


“Did you get any dust in your eyes, 
darling?” he asked fondly, holding her 
closely to him, as though to keep the too 
eager wind away. 
“Yes,” she murmured, searching for her 
handkerchief. 

“Which eye, dearest?” 
“The right one, love. 
thing in yours?” she.asked anxiously, see- 
ing his handkerchief appear. 
“Yes, darling.” 

“Which eye, dearest?” 
“The right one, love.” ° 
“How sweet!’ she exclaimed, with a 
glad light glowing in her well eye. 
you suppose, dearest heart, that it could 
have been part of the same piece of dust 
that got in our eyes, darling?” 
“T hope it was,” he said, beaming with 
one eye and wiping the other. 
“Wouldn’t it be sweet, dear?’ 
“Wouldn’t it, love?’ 


| 


new 


tion browse and sleep. 
as 

part 
‘less. 


name, 


‘of Rural New 


Did you get any- 


“Do 


horse willingly consented to serve the 
Prince he would submit to no other au- 
thority and even refused to be mounted 
by any one else. They say, also, that he 
learned to kneel down when his master 
wished to ride. If he had been a human 
being, Alexander could hardly have loved 
him more dearly. Through most of. the 
Asiatic. campaigns Bucephalus was the 
monarch’s chosen steed. - In his first bat- 
tle with the Persians, however, at the 
river Granicus, he rode ‘another, which 
was killed under him, and it may have 
been this circumstance that led him afiter- 
ward to take precautions for the safety of 
his favorite. 
work was made lighter, but as long as he 
lived he was always called for at the close 
of a fight, when the final charge was or- 
dered. It pleased Alexander to strike the 
decisive blow on the back of his tried com- 
rade. Once Bucephalus was captured by 
a patty of marauders.in Hyrcania, and the 
King sent a messenger to tell the robbers 
that if they did not immediately give him 
up, they should all be put to death, with 
their wives and children. They made haste 
to obey, and Alexander was so delighted 
at getting his horse again that, instead of 
punishing the bandits, he caused to be 
given to them a large sum of money, call- 
ing it a ransom. * * * ‘To keep his 
name and fame from being forgotten Alex- 
ander built a city which he called Bu- 
cephala, near the ‘spot where the famous 
charger died. I- suppose no other horse 
was ever honored with such a monument 
as that.” 





Birds as Plant Protectors. 





it as his belief, resulting from his investi- 
gations, that if the world were to become 
birdless, could. not inhabit it after 
nine years’ time, in spite of all the sprays 
and poisons that could be manufactured 
for the destruction of insects. He shows 
that birds eat hundreds of millions of in- 
sects daily, which cannot be doubted when 
stomach examinations show that all the 
insect eating birds are continually de- 
stroying large numbers of insects, most of 
them harmful to agriculture. Birds are 
more the farmer’s friend than he realizes. 





Forests in British America, 





The forest area of American British pos- 
sessions is estimated at about 800 million 
acres. The settler has cut his way into 
the fringe of this vast woodland, but his 
depredations are nothing as compared with 
the terrific scourge of fire which has 
rampaged through it at different times. 
The United States has about 450 million 
acres of forest and this is being rapidly 
depleted by the axe and also by destruc- 
tive fires, which the government however 
is now investigating means to prevent or 
control. 





As Bucephalus grew old his. 


A French economic ornithologist states 





carry it to the garden. 
Keep the chicks free from lice, and the 


Pure Breeds and Scrubs. 





And the wind howled around the corner 
as though it was in pdin, and from the 
house three doors below a dentist’s sign 


Dead-ripe Strawberries. 





It is impossible to get in the market 


A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 


with Wide Tires, the Empire 
Compan: 
ateer ° Fao 2 Hand 
25 inches high, fitted with 
with 4-inch tire. 


This wagon is made of best material throughout 
and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one 
Catalogue givin 
mailed upon application by the 
facturin 
metal 

_width of tire to fit any axle. 


of about ten acres of apples,- nine-tenths 
of which are Baldwin—on half the trees in 
one row (that is, 


while there are not ten. apples to. ten 
trees in any other part-of the orchard. |, 
We are looking for the cause of this.— 
Yours truly, EH. H. B. . 


fast growing and 





way they grow will astonish you. You will 
find half your prejudice against late chicks 
has gone. 
Very often one knows of persons, who, 
after years of “chicken raising’? from mon- 
grel stock, will all at once jump out, so to 
speak, and invest in a pen of thoroughbred 
or else a few sittings of pure bred 
eggs. For a time they will give their new 
birds good care, then other duties will 
crowd or else the play gets old and the 
pets. are, neglected. Of course. they, are,, 
convinced that pure breeds are. no Bont: 
Or it may be, they will continue in. r| 
care for six months or a year, then give up 
in disgust. The trouble with the latter is 
that they selected a breed of no practical 
yalue, or else selected the wrong sort for. 
their-business or situation. We have noth- 
ing to say against investing in thorough- 
ibreds—far from it, but don’t invest in fine 
stock until you learn how to care for what 
you have. If you have lousy, filthy quar- 
ters can you expect chicks to pay a profit? 
If you feed at any and all times, let them 
drink any and all sorts of water or go 
thirsty, can you reasonably expect your 
poultry to pay? Now if your mongrel, 
““used-to-such-care” stock can’t do good on 
such treatment, it is certainly foolish to 
expect birds that are used to the right sort 
of treatment to come into the filthy houses 
and with poor or no care pay a profit. If 
any one does expect them to, they will 
surely be disappointed. 

Wake up and clean up; study up. and 
work, then you will be somewhere near the 
place when you are worthy to own and 
eare for nice birds. Don’t select a breed 
because the other fellow says for you to. 
Think about it, then select the one that 
you prefer, if you honestly think it will 
be the best for you to manage. Don’t ex- 
pect a five-dollar bird for one dollar, and 
don’t expect them to begin shelling out the 
eggs as soon as they are turned loose. They 
must have a little rest and some time to 
get used to their surroundings. 

There is Maney in poultry, no doubt of 
it, but it won’t roll in by the barrel full 
nor come in at.all without constant, reg- 
ular work and care. The work is not so 
hard nor difficult, but it must be done at 
the right time and regularly or loss will 
occur, 

Our turkeys have done splendidly this 
year, so far. We have not lost a one after 
they were put off with the hens and are 
growing so fast. There will be very few 
early turkeys this year, and the knowing 
ones predict a good price for turkeys this 
fall. 
Last spring when I wrote of our neigh- 
bor’s way of managing sitting hens, I 
promised to write the result. She received 
an average of seven chicks to the hen.— 
Bmma Clearwaters, Hxchange, Credit 
Lost. 





Tn order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
Manufacturing 

uincy, Ll, have pla upon the 
Wagon, that is only 
and 80 inch wheels 





ae 
description will be 
mpire Manu- 


a full 


4 Co., Quincey, IH., who also will furnish 
wheels at low prices made any size and 





-Mr. Green: In our principal orchards. 


one-half row) every 
ree is loaded with a fine crop of apples, 





‘Pin Money” Easily Obtained. 
Anyone (even boys and girls) can make money 
A soiling ‘ansy Plants. Be sure 
T SEED, and sell them when 
in to bloom. You have no idea 
prices. 











‘pend upon himself for success.—Poultry 


birds. By comparison we find there were 
thirteen more Plymouth Rocks 
Wyandottes, a very much closer compari- 
son in 1898 than one would have thought. 


others, the Golden and Silver being the 
most 
family possess more desirable qualities 
than any other breed to-day. 
kefmen say they make the best broilers 
and roasters, can be brought to maturity 
quicker, hence more profitable in this di- 
rection, and as far as egg production is 
concerned they are conceded to excel when 
eggs are at their highest price, and from 
a fancy standpoint there is nothing’ that 
can compare with the Silver or Golden (as 
taste may differ). 
they are surely-the beauty breed of all our 
known varieties, and again for those who 
prefer a solid-colored fowl we find the 
White and Buff. When in exhibition con- 
dition in the-eye of an admirer of white 
fowls there is nothing whiter than a White 
Wyandotte. 
means, are the Buffs. 
all I could im favor of this new variety it 
would fill 2 book. Suffice it to say, they 
are the equal of their sisters in every way. 
and their growing popularity speaks vol- 
‘umes for their success.—The Feather. 


get it. Green’s catalogue for fall 1899 
is now ready, but will be sent only to 
those who request it by postal card. It’ 
is double the ordinary ains 
much information on fruit culture. Send 
for it at-once. ’ a 


Because farmers receive eggs from scrub 
hens, while fanciers may keep pure-breeds 
in good quarters and:on ample food, the 
claim 1s made that scrubs are hardier than 
pure breeds, and require less care. But 
there are good and worthless hens even 
among scrubs, and it more frequently hap- 
pens that only a few of the hens among 
the scrubs may be laying, the others doing 
nothing. One of the difficulties with fan- 
eiers is that in their enthusiasm ‘and love 
of poultry they fced'téd- much, and de- 
prive’ themselves of the eggs that ‘they 
should receive with better management, 
while the farmer goes to the other extreme 
sometimes and does not give his flock 
proper care. But what is a scrub? It 
may be claimed that the best hens in 
common flocks—those that produce eggs— 
are at least well bred. It is difficult to 
find a flock of hens that has not some 
Brahma, Plymouth Rock, Leghorn or 
Wyandotte grades among its members, 
and which account for any excellence that 
may be found. If scrubs will pay, how 
much better should hens that have been 
selected do so, for scrubs are the creatures 
of accident, while the others are the result 
of breeding. The farmer who will do some 
thinking in the matter of breeding his 
poultry, and who will set out to accom- 
plish an object, should have better results 
than one who allows the flock to increase 
without his supervision. A farmer who 
will give his scrubs attention will also de- 
rive better results from them, and will he 
induced to improve; and if he is not will- 
ing to look after scrubs, he will not suc- 
ceed with pure breeds, for no matter what 
kind of fowls he may have he must de 


Keeper. 





The Popular Wyandottes, 





Are the Wyandottes coming to the 
front, are they at the front to-day? 

If you were to ask the average fancier 
to-day what was the leading variety, or 
in the show-room what variety leads, he 
would, undoubtedly, without hesitation 
say the Barred Plymouth Rock, a sort of 
a habit we all have gotten into without, 
perhaps, appreciating the real facts of the 
ease. For a moment let us imdulge in a 
few figures. By reference to the Boston 
catalogue of 1898 we find in the single 
classes there were Barred 110, Buff 37, 
White 70, thirty pens in addition, making 
a total of 367 birds in Plymouth Rocks. 
In Wyandottes, single classes, White 71, 
Buff 37, Silver 49, Golden 32, thirty-three 
pens in addition, making a total of 354 


farmers, 
than 


In England the Wyandottes lead all 


popular. The Wyandottes as a| of the hay. 


Our mar- 


Nicholas the 


From an artist’s view 


Last, but not leest, by any 
If I were to say 


reason. 





It is a Good One. 


But you must send for it or you will not 


back at full 


size and contains | and happy 

















man blood, dies wi 
|.28 mosquitoes thats 


but the moisture. 


portant item. 


Mr. E. H. 


fell off into the street. 





Why the Mosquito Bites. 





Just why the mosquito bites people is 
not yet known. It is not to furnish it 
food, for it is an established fact that a 
mosquito, after gorging himself with hu- 
in a few hours; where- 
wwe never tasted blood 
}have been known, to live very. comfortably 
‘even’ through the entire w 
the next season. The adult mosquito does 
not need food: During its larvae stage it 
has stored up enough nourishment to last 
all its life, and it is a normal state for it 
to go without for the rest of its existence. 
All that it needs is moist air, adult mos- 
quitoes being known 
winter in damp cellars, living on nothing 
The fact that it is esti- 
mated that only one out of 10,000 ever 
tasted human blood also proves that it 
is not necessary. Why it persists in tor- 
turing mankind, therefore, has not yet been 
found out, and scientists can only swear 
softly with tthe rest of mankind and make 
the general statement that the mosquito 
is born with a vitiated appetite for human 
gore—an appetite that causes the death of 
the indulger.—Philadelphia Times. 


to pass 





Harvesting Crops in Good 


Season. 





In securing the best results with all 
crops, especially with small grains and 
hay, harvesting in.good season is an im- 
It is best so far as can be 
done, to have everything in readiness, so 
that the work can be pushed along as 
rapidly as possible when the various crops 
have reached the proper stage of matur- 
ity. A little delay in getting ready when 
the crop has reached the proper stage will 
often materially affect the quality of the 
product. There is no part of farm work 
more important just at the right time than 
the harvesting. One advantage of growing 
@ variety of products is that the harvest 
is extended over a longer season, affording 
in this way a better opportunity for se- 
curing each in its proper season. 

Where a considerable acreage is de- 
voted to one crop, even grass, it is often 
best to have two or three varieties in 
order to lengthen the harvest season. 
Alfalfa is the first crop $0 mature. 
come orchard grass, wheat, timothy, oats, 
and lastly, red top and blue stem. Many 
however, 
wheat and oats, and this, of course, short- 
ens up the harvest season somewhat. With 
all grasses and clover cut for hay, the best 
season for commencing to harvest is as 
soon as the plants have reached the early 
bloom and the nearer the work can be 
done to this season the better the quality 


grow only alfalfa, 





The Breaking of Bucephalus. 





House rehearses in’ the St. 
story of Alexander’s taming 


of Bucephalus: 

“The horse Was'certainly wild and fiery 
enough to intimidate most riders,” said 
Uncle Claxton, ‘“but his temper alone 
would not have made him so unmanage- 
able on that particular day. He had been 
placed with his back to the sun, so that 
his own shadow fell before him on the 
ground, and ashe plunged and pranced 
about the dark image also moved beneath 
his eyes and alarmed him greatly. 
more he tried to get away from it the 
more it terrified him. Alexander’s first 
action was to turn him around, and as 
soon as the shadow disappeared Bucepha- 
lus was in a better mood for listening to 
For a. few minutes the Prince 
did: nothing but talk pleasantly to him 
aod stroke his head. 
lightly up and fixed himself firmly upon 
the bare back. Continuing to speak kindly, 
and avoiding all harshness and severity, 
he soon won the animal’s confidence, and 
after riding a considerable distance in va- 
rious directiois he turned and galloped 
speed, proud of his exploit 


The 


At length he sprang 


in having discovered the 


‘noblest warllorse in the land. For ag 
twenty years the great conqueror and 
Bucephalus were constant companions. 
ay that although the 
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the very best strawberries for shortcake 
or for the table. In order to get them to 
market they must be picked before they 
are dead-ripe. If left on the vines ungjl 
dead-ripe the berries will get a certain 
honeyed sweetness that makes them taste 
like different fruit. They should not be 
allowed to decay on the vines, but just 
reach that perfect state of ripeness which 
makes them delicious to the taste. They 
should then be picked and put on the ice. 
Chilled a little in this way, they are ready 
er with sagar or in short- 


‘cake.—Telegraph. ~ 





Growing Forest Trees. 





The horticulturist of the Virginia Ex- 
periment Station, William B. Alwood, 
states that, from his experience, it ap- 
pears to be a simple matter for any in- 
telligent farmer to gron forest tree seed- 
lings, either for decorative planting or for 
wind-breaks and forest belts. All such 
seeds as silver maple and like early ripen- 
ing species it is necessary to sow as soon 
as ripe. They can be sown in the same 
manner and will grow as readily as peas. 
All late ripening species should be sown 
in the fall. Walnuts can be bulked down, 
several bushels in a heap, and then taken 
up and planted in the spring with perfect 
success. Also a simple plan with ‘these 
species is to plant the nufS where the 
trees are to stand. If no stock interferes, 
they will grow with great certainty, and 
in rich soil so rapidly as to astonish one 
unfamiliar with the culture of forest trees. 
Most of the forest trees do best if set 
out at 5 to 8 feet tall; hence many should 
stand but one year in the nursery row. 





How Big Cherries are Obtained. 





The next and perhaps most important 
point of all now is, how can we improve 
the size and color of our cherries? We 
have been told until we are weary that 
the cherry tree does best in sod. We do 
not believe it, for such a suggestion goes 
dead against our contention that all fruit 
trees are more fruitful when the surface 
soil above their roots is clean, unoccupied 
by anything growing, whether it be grass 
or weed. We admit that in the summer 
heat the cherry tree needs water, and a 
large quantity of it. Also that coolness 
above the roots is an advantage. We do 
not mind saying that sod insures coolness 
to a certain extent, but grass robs the 
soil of plant food and takes what the 
roots of the cherry trees want and should 
have instead. 

To meet the demands of the cherry tree 
in summer, or just previous to and in the 
fruiting season, we prefer to act thus, and 
find the result more satisfactory by a long 
way: To insure coolness over the roots 
use a mulch of stones. They need not be 
too small; they will answer the purpose 
much better than either stable manure or 
sod ever can. They do not keep ‘out the 
air; they retain the moisture from the 
morning dews, and act most beneficially. 

Next feed with liquid manure now and 

again, after the fruits begin to swell, and 

then see how they develop. Well, those 

who have never grown cherries before 

under this method will, upon testing it, bé 

amazed at the results. One of the finest 

parcels of big cherries ever marketed 

‘came from trees treated thus under our 

instructions. When they were being put 

upon the cart one day a passing grower 

said to the owner of the fruit, “I say, 

v’nor, how do you grow big cherries 

like them?’ The owner gave no reply. 

We give the secret away, if secret it be, 

satisfied that if the system is adopted we 

shall be able to double or treble the weight 

of the crop of each tree.—St. James’s Ga- 

zette. 
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Before commencing to ship to a market, 
ascertain what style of package the market 
calls for and what are the best days to 
ship on, and at what time the product 
should reach the market to get top prices, 
and be guided accordingly. Learn before 
you ship the character of the agent to 
whom you ship. It is too late to do this 
after default has been made by the agent. 
There are honest and dishonest men in 
nearly every market. The dishonest ones 
are those who are usually ready to prom- 
ise anything to get shipments. Deal warily 


\ 


large varieties. 
within twelve inches. 
as not to disturb the roots, water with 
liquid manure which can be made by put- 
ting poultry manure in a trough or ba™, 
rel; pour on water to run through the ma~ 
nure. 
four inches of the plant; punch little holes 
in the bottom of the cans; fill the cand 
with this liquid about every third day.’ 
Thin or cut off all fruit stems, leaving tw? 
of the best. i 
one-third grown pinch off all the berries 
leaving only about three or four of thé 


berries trellises will be found more satis” 
factory than posts, ae 
cheaply constructed by stretching wire 
from end posts and supporting them bY) 
stakes here and there. 


ester) was spoken of as follows by thes 
Rochester, N. Y., daily papers: 
ton office is one of the most important Y 
the fourth class in the county, owing ™ 
the amount of mail handled for Gree?! 
Nursery Company, 
near by. 
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Twentieth Century Farmers, 





Chauncey M. Depew, én Anislee’s: « 
ness a change in this. Business and Scien. 


us—when 
who will 


farmers is 


will be 


upon 


there 
those 


Con. 


of the merchant manufacturer will apply 
as readily here as anywhere 


with the greatest ecpnomy and reap with 


but the executive functions connected with 


the nation.” 
into smaller and smaller holdings.” 
dom in the matter of tilling the soil. It 


will recognize farm methods and make 
only the broader methods profitable.” 





Coffee Making in Cuba, 





trotter the other day, “but they also pre. 


much hurry to do it properly. An ad. 
mirable lesson could: be learned from the 


of ours very materially. I réfer to the 
making of coffee or rather the prepara- 
tion of coffee before being made. We 
buy our coffee roasted, and, frequently, 
both roasted and ground, in bulk, and its 
essence is constantly escaping and dim. 


in the raw state, and the grains are 
roasted only a very short while before the 
coffee is to be made. 


Then the Cuban roasts this again thor. 
oughly. After this second roasting the 
particles are virtually pulverized. 
coffee then made by the Cubans is the 
finest in the world. It takes more time 


sult would be worth thrice as much of 
both.—Washington Star. 





‘*Farm and Field”? Notes. 





prunes that we feel it a duty to advise the 


of such track for commercial purposes. 
There are now in California between 
50,000 and 60,000 acres of prunes, mostly: 
in the Santa Ana, Santa Clara and North 
ern Sacramento valleys. In addition to 
these central districts, numerous scattered 
points along the coast, where the ocean 
fogs reach inward; yield their quota. More: 
rarely successful prune orchards are found: 
in the interior. The greatest prune grow: 
ing district in the world, not excepting 
even the famous Lot et Garonne section 
in Southern France, lies in the Santa 
Clara Valley. Were all the available land 
area of this valley put into prunes it could 
supply the world. In Oregon about 30,000" 
acres are now in prunes, and the acreage 
is increasing, rapidly. The. Willamette Val- 
ley, with: 15,000 acres, and the Umpqua 
Valley. with 6,500 acres are the must im- 
portant districts.. Thé center of-pryncyia- 
terests:in Washington is ‘Clark C 

on the Columbia. here are about 5,700] 
acres in the State with an output of 
8,000,000 pounds. Idaho and Utah are 
planting prunes liberally, glthough as yet 
no money has been made from them. 








The hardy phlox asually seen in our 
gardens is P. decussata, of which there 
are many fine varieties. It usually flowers 
in July and August, the period of bloom 
lasting about six weeks. To produce au- 
tumn flowers, it is necessary to pinch out 
the shoots in the beginning of June and | 
again in July; they will then flower in 
September. Plants left unpinched will be- 
gin to bloom about the time the June roses 
are over. These phloxes grow well in any 
good garden soil, but they will appreciate 
liberal treatment, and, while in bloom, 
occasional liquid manure with the irriga- 
tion will increase the size of the truss 
While in flower, they should receive 4 
good watering every evening. The plants 
produce their finest trusses of bloom when 
two years old; the third year, they should’ 
be lifted in the fall, divided, and replanted. 
Plenty of variety in color may be secured. 
The Oberon is copper red; Pantheon, sal’ 
mon rose, very large and distinct; Queen,’ 
pure white; William Robinson, pale sal 
mon, center rose; Matador, bright orange 
red; Henry Murger, pure white, with larze 
carmine center and is very fine; Flam- 
beau, bright orange red, darker centers. 
Lothair, salmon with crimson eye, very 
fine, large spike; Richard Wallace, white 
with a violet eye. 





In answer to an inquirer who desires 0, 
know how to grow strawberries for exhi- 
bition we would say select fine plants of 
Allow no other plants, 
Hoe up shallow 5? 


Place one or two tin cans within 


When the berries are about 


argest to the stem to mature. Irrigat® 
iberally at all times, for water make 
arge strawberries. , 





—In the rows of blackberries and rasp 


and these can 


4 





A recent fire which burned the post ote 
ce building at Clifton, N. Y., (near Roch 


The Clif 


which is  locat 





Why not put the 
cure just over the spot 
that aches? Put the 
plaster directly ovet 
the pain. : 

Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral Plaster acts quickly. 
You feel its drawing, 

























with these mep.—Southern Planter... 







soothing power at once. 
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Ag. . 
riculture does not appeal to everyone ag z ; 
opportunity, but the world is about to wit. 
tific principles can ‘be applied here as way “ 
as elsewhere. I believe the era of grea» 
trol hundreds and thousands of acres, jp. | 
stead of sixty or a hundred. The methods « 
g else, and the 
farmer will be a: capitalist in the truest 
sense of the word. He will plant his fields -. 
the best and most effective machinery. Hg - 
will economize in the matter of labor, ag - 
other merchants do, and spare himself g)) : 


his great enterprise. He will be an im. 4 
portant factor in the life and prosperity of ° 


“But the land is being rapidly divided ' 


“Nevertheless, combination will come, 
The growth of population will dictate wis. » 


“The American people not only eat and - 
drink too fast,” said an experienced world ” 


pare what they’ eat and drink with too ' 


Cubans that would lessen one national evil 4 


y 
inishing its-potency for future strength, | 
The Cubans never buy their coffee except » 


After being roasted « 
it is ground or beaten into particles about “ 
as small as what we call ground coffee, « 


The | 


and trouble perhaps, but the delicious re.” 


The world is becoming so full of dried” 


people of Colorado ezgainst the planting] 











ounty, ; 
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Sy Make the way seem harde 


that 
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we ll pass it on; 


*t it travel down the years, 


oe wission Merchants, whose a 
bis nePeare on this page, have 4 


ed uy and pay cash for dried 
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las. 4’. 49 enviable reputati 
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& 
Wehavesecured at forced sale2,400 doz 
e hose which we p’ to clear out wi 
. ed Fz 
d reliable Fashion Journal of New Yc 
mily journal in every particular, the fas 
lunexcelled; with every issue we give be: 
d patternsall la’ les with complete 
ontains household hints, fascinating st 
strank among metropolitan journals. T 

m, well- fashionable goods, in 

“ shades, cardinal, navy blue, se 
in fact colors & styles to suit : 
of paying from 25 to 75 cents 
winter hose when you can get a do 
paltively, the entire lot (2,400 dozen p 
ay during next 60 days for regula 
Better Still, we will send the Illu 
urnal 6 monthsfree to 2,400 persons whc 
vertisement at once&send usthe addres 
aders from different families. Weare de 
eracein useful premiums, hence this lib 
isa. colossal offer & will notappear again 
ind 10 ets. silver or stamps to help pay 5 
¢., and your order will be filled same < 
dress illustrated Fashion 
lation D, Box 35, Dept. 3174New ¥Y 
B.—A dozen gents’ hose given if cesiredi 
hen you write be sure to mention size < 
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sry person answering this advertisement ca 
poy Decorated Set, absolutely free—w 
it-forward, honest offer, by a reliable Hou 
business, for everybody to accept. We ask ! 
h your name, send at once post-office add: 


press or Freight De member ever 
choice of Dewokiect, fae or Tea Set | 
boxed & ked at our expense. (3" 


FL 
For 





pac N 
vf his offer—positively will not go back o1 


costs us. FA 
York City, Dept. _ ee By 5 
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introduce our new lines of Frui 
pnotal Trees. Permanent position. 
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ELLY AND PRESERVE EXPE! 

correspondence with apple e' 
ories with a view to making jellies. 
pkles, &c. CHAS. W. SHEDD, Cana 





OR SALE CHEAP.—In the best 
40 acres, 10 in fruit; a number 1 w 
x1), Cory, Delta Co., Colorado. 





IQUOR AND TOBACCO HABIT 
stantly by new method; hopeless cas« 


mplete cure by exp. $3. C. E. MILLER, 
0000 FARMERS AND THI! 

wanted this fall and 
© orders for a Sure Protection to F 
kinst borers, rabbits, mice, etc. | 
mp for particulars. GOODWIN & S 
tentees, Riner, Va. 








Li C. W. LEGHORNS and S. C. B. Mi! 
50 cents each; S.C. W. Leghorn 
cents to $1. Mrs. 8. Rider, Maryland 








Take Time to be Polit 





Politeness iis to do and say, 
he kindest things in the kinde 
Take time to be polite, for 
Hearts, like doors, will open w 
© very, very little keys; 

And don’t forget that two are 
. ‘thank you, sir,’ and ‘if you ; 
- ight smiles and pleasant wo 
l like sunshine upon the hearts 
out us, | 
I expect to pass through the w 
©; if, therefore, there be any | 
can show, or any good thing y 
‘ny human being, let me do it 1 
‘Mot defer or neglect it, for I s 
- this Way again.” 

“Specially let us take time to | 
en aged. They long for love a 






we upon the older pilgrims 

win you pass and meet; 
MS are jthorns, and smiles a 

- soms, 

for Weary feet. 



















Y &@ sullen face, 







© upon them, smile upon they 

"hg sunshine to their face.”’ 

: always obeying the Goldd 
Unto others as ye would t 

aud do unto you.” 

We have had a kindness show 





















twas not given for us alone, 
ass it on; 









t wipe another’s tears, 
0 heaven the deed appears: 
48s it on.” 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 
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Cents for Nothing 
: a wonderful catalogue of everything to 
: issued, 3. It costs us 52 cents to print = j 17 
mail each copy- 
Pop's free to all who write for it 
.. ook contains 304 pages (size 1434x10% in.) 
0,000 illustrations, and quotes 100,000 articles a 
10, e prices to consumers. Here is the book: 
nis valuable cata- 
tells all _about 
: Imple- 


Clothing, 
“A Crockery, 
ins, Cutlery, 
Wagons, Fur- 
Ye, Men’s Fur- 
Ni ys, Glassware, 
ries, Harness, 
*, Hosiery, Jew- 
iS, dies’ Clothing, 
hes? Furnishings, 
mPS Mackin- 
Pies, Mirrors, Mu- 
Instruments, r- 
fs, Paints, Pianos, 
ctures, ortiéres, 
pfrigerators, Sad- 
Sewing- 
Shirts, Shoes, Silverware, Stoves, Tinware, 
acco, TOWels, Trunks, Underwear, Upholstery 
Pas, Watches, and thousands of other articles. 
mith this book in your possession, you can buy 
rthan the average dealer. 
Vou can save large sums of money on everything 
sneed, at any season of the year. 


ithographed Carpet and Rug Catalogue 
“| = a Clothing Catalogue with samples 
attached, are also Fé ppa Expressage paid 
on clothing, freight paid on carpet. 


ich book shall we send you? Address this way? 
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secured at forced sale2,400 dozen pairsof ladies’ 
Ma wee 9 we pro to clear out within six weeks by 
ving them away with our Illustrated Fashion Journal in 
rder to advertise & introduce it into new families. The 
bid reliable Fashion Journal of New York is a complete 
amily journal in every particular, the fashion di it 
is unexcelled; with every issue we give beautifully illustra- 
ed patternsall latest styles with complete instructionsfree 
ontains household Bit ~" La stori 
Arstrank among me ow 
fon in fast colors. /§ 


Sy ge mig 4 y F—* 
OD shades, na ue, rown, blec.., 

in fact colors & styles to suit all tastes.’ There 
sno need of paying from 26 to 7! 
& winter hose when y 
Positively, the entire lot (2,4 

du next 60 days for regu! subscriptions. 

br Better Still, we will send the Illustrated ion 
ournal 6 months free Y ne ome who be ete this 
dvertisement atonce&send usthe of 20 newspaper 
eadersfrom different families, Weare determined to lead 
heracein useful premiums, hence this liberal inducement; 
t'sa colossal offer & will notappear again. If you if 
end 10 ets. silver or stamps to help pay 

,and your order will be filled same it’s recei 


dress Illustrated seed, Lgurnal, 


station D, Box 35, Dept. 31 
B.—Adozen gents’ es if aesired in place of ladies 
mention size & colors wante 


jben you write be sure 





"FULL-SIZE 
For Families. 
Hand- 


ouer e one can have 
A }. i a ee oe one 
cece: ERSHiGhS COMPANY 
us. 
York City, Dept. 62 Station eye ae 


On ha eth . 1060 bs 
book 10c. One on Personal Mag- 
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YANTED. We want ladies to introduce our 

new and large assortment of Kose Bushes, 
lowering Shrubs and Bulbs during the summer 
onths. Writefor tegms. Salary or Commission. 
utfit Free. Address, Highland Nursery Co. 
ochester, N. Y. 





ANTED. Reliable and trustworthy men to 

introduce our new lines of Fruit and Orna- 
fntal Trees. Permanent position. Salary or 
mmission. Write for terms, giving references. 
ddress, Highland Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





ELLY AND PRESERVE EXPERT invites 
correspondence with apple evaporating 
cries with a view to making jellies, preserves, 

tkles, Sc. CHAS. W. SHEDD, Canastota, N.Y. 





OR SALE CHEAP.—In the best fruit belt, 
40 acres, 10 in fruit; a number 1 water right. 
xlj, Cory, Delta Co., Colorado. 





IQUOR AND TOBACCO HABIT stopped in- 
ftantly by new method; hopeless cases preferred. 
omplete cure by exp. $3. C. E. MILLER, Defiance, O. 
20000 FARMERS AND THEIR SONS 
wanted this fall and winter to 

6 orders for a Sure Protection to Fruit Trees 
gainst borers, rabbits, mice, etc. Enclose 2c. 


amp for particulars. GOODWIN & SURFACE, 
tentees, Riner, Va. ¥ 








. C. W. LEGHORNS and §. C. B. Minorca hens 
* 30 cents each; 8.C. W. Leghorn Cockerels 
veentsto$l. Mrs. S. Rider, Maryland, N. Y. 








Take Time to be Polite. 


"Politeness is to do and say, 
The kindest things in the kindest way.” 
take time to be polite, for 
“Hearts, like doors, will open ‘with ease, 
To very, very little keys; 
And don’t forget that two are these: 
I thank you, sir,’ and ‘if you please.’ ” 
might smiles and pleasant words will 
toga sunshine upon the hearts of those 
it us, 
T expect to pass through the world but 
vice; if, therefore, there be any kindness 
ta show, or any good thing I can do 
any human being, let me do it now. Let 
we not defer or neglect it, for I shall not 
a this Way again.” 
Pecially let us take time to be polite 
- aged. They long for love and sym- 


Te Upon the older pilgrims 
you pass and meet; 
“wis are thorns, and smiles are blos- 
soms, 
Ott for weary feet. 
wot make the way seem harder, 
& sullen face, d 
Upon them, smile upon them, 
ng sunshine to their face.”’ 
: always obeying the Golden rule: 
’ Unto others as ye would that men 
ud do unto you.” 
We have had a kindness shown, 
,  Ve'll pass it on; 
twas not given for us alone, 
_* ass it on; 
it travel down the years, 
it wipe another’s tears, 
0 heaven the deed appears: 
ass it on.” 
; —The National Rural. 
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8. T. Fish & Co., 


, mission Merchants, whose advertise- 
appears on this page, have been es- 

n ted in Chicago for twenty-two years. 
buy and pay cash for dried fruits, 
es butter, eggs, cheese and all 

of green fruit. Any parties having 

a Products for sale can get correct in- 
“ation by corresponding with this firm 
ve an enviable reputation for 
tas, C2ling. We notice that they are 


A 
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70,000, with credit high. 


Notes. 


- 

Kerosene sprayed on manure heaps will 
help keep flies away. 

It is claimed a hen ‘will drink at least 
half a pint of water on a hot day. 

Californa is working for a uniform fruit 
package law such as New York h1s. 

Iowa growers will plant timothy with 
their clover hereafter. Last winter killed 
a great deal of clover. 





Some Up to Date Fashions. — 


For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we have made ar- 
rangements with one of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers of patterns to 
offer some of their reliable patterns at the 
nominal price of 10c. each. e have tested 
these patterns and take pleasure in recom- 
mending them to our readers. 

New patterns and only the latest fashions 
are offered. 


7593—Ladies’ Five Gored Skirt. 
22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inch waist, 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 


In spite of La Modes tendency to flounced 
skirts, the practical and economical five gored 
style is in great demand, and in its new 
ohaping the graceful outline conforms to the 
flare effect at the foot now almost universal. 

The adjustment of the fulness in centre 
back is up-to-date in every particular. 

Black Venetian cloth is the material rep- 
resented, the skirt being plainly ge esa 
without trimming of any kind. The foot is 
finished with six inches of shrunk hair cloth 
placed between the material and lining and 
shaped to He perfectly flat. 

Skirts of broad, armure or covert cloth, 
erepon drap-d’ete, camel’s hair, serge, chev- 
jot, ete., in plain or fancy effects may be 
decorated with braid, velvet, ribbon, gimp or 
foot ruffles to suit Individual taste. 

A lady of medium size will require four 
and three-fourth yards of material forty- 
four inches wide. No. 7,593 is cut in sizes 
for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist measure. 


PR are eet af Ts Waist. ; 
4 and 16 years. i 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 


Yoke waists not alone prevail, but are so 
charmingly youthful in style as to freely 
deserve the favor they are shown. The illus- 
tration shows a style at once io and 
smart,.and suitable to many stuffs. 

The sleeves are slightly full for their en- 
tire length, a style which is admirable for 
young girls whose arms are not usually suf- 
ficiently plump to look their best in the 
tight, plain sort which at present prevail. 
At the wrists are narrow frills of lace, 
with a somewhat deeper fall. 

For a miss of fourteen years, three yards 
headed by velvet bands, but if desired the 
sleeves can be cut elbow length, and finished 
of material thirty inches wide will be re- 
quired. No. 7,713 is cut in sizes for misses 
twelve, fourteen and sixteen years. 
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J715—Girls’ Dress with Scalloped Bertha, 
6, 8, and 10 years, 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


The senplen little girls’ gowns are kept the 
smarter they are. he model shown is well 
suited to both wool materials, such as chal- 
lie, cashmere and the like, and to the mus- 
lins and thin stuffs designed for summer 
and for pore wear. 

The skirt is straight and hangs full from 
the belt, finished only with a deep hem. 
At the waist is worn a sash of taffeta ribbon 
four inches in width. 

For a girl of eight years of age, two and 
one-half yards of material thirty-six inches 
wide will be required. No. 7,715 is cut in 
sizes for girls of six, eight and ten years. 


7753—Ladies’ Jacket. 
. 82, 84, 36, 38, 40, 42 in. bust. . 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


special peculiarity, which is the 
seams extending 2 the shoulders 


waist, serves to bring out the well- 
‘ She. aon to ive’ that effect of 


oartte 
to the 





i by the mercantile books at $125,000 


ees 





with revers self-faced, but collar of velvet | 


in a siigntiy darker toue. ‘ihe seams are 
all tailor stitched, and the entire garment 
is lined with silk in a medium shade of 
cerise. Beneath the right front is a fly, by 
means of which the gy is closed. 

A lady of medium size will require one and 
ards of material fifty-four 
attern, No. 7,753, is cut 
86, 38, 40 and 42-inch 


three-quarter 
inches wide. he 
in sizes for a 32, 34, 
bust measure. 


Bs. : 
7673—Ladies’' Fancy Watst. 
$2, 34, 36, 38, and 40-inch busb 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 


The mode is suitable for separate waists 
of silk, satin, lace, or cloth, and very charm- 
ing combinations may thus be fashioned. 

ll-over lace, corded or tucked taffeta or 
sues net may be used for the yoke, and 
if the sleeves are made from the same ma- 
terial, a pretty guimpe effect’ will result. 
Applique, lace, spangled bowknots, irregular 
insertions, ruchings of chiffon or ribbon, pas- 
sementerie or chenille trimming will make 
stylish and effective decoration. 

o make this waist in the medium size wil 
require one and one-half yards of material 
forty-four inches wide. he pattern, No. 
7,678, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


7752—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
$2, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 in. bust. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


Silk embroidered polka dotted taffeta, vio- 
let and white, was used for this stylish waist, 
with which is worn the regulation white 
linen collar and a pretty violet necktie. 

The waist is one of the most dressy, as it is 
the simplest of the shirt waist modes, the 
fitted two-seam dress sleeves with the pretty 
flaring cuffs being a particularly attractive 
feature. The smooth back is another pop- 
ular feature of this garment, and it may be 
made with or without the applied yoke, as 
here shown. 

The waist may be made with or without 
the fitted lining. 

The sleeves are shaped with upper and 
under portions, the cuffs flaring stylishly 
over the hands. 

A white kid belt with clasp is worn around 
the waist. The acte is desirable foe | lawn, 
reale, pique, Madras or.any of the I 
Sotton pI i fabrics, taffeta, aS peau de 
sole and corded waist silk being chosen for 

more dressy effects. 

A lady of medium size will require three 
ards of material thirty inches wide. No. 
Fre is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 

To get BUST measure, put the tape meas- 
ure ALL of the way around the body, over 
the dress close under the arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give size 
in inches. Send all orders to GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





Cold Storage on the Farm. 


The fruit farm is the proper place for 
the cold storage of fruit. This is acknowl- 
edged now by the best authorities on cold 
storage. The reason for this is that the 
fruit must of necessity be injured and 
wasted in handling before they reach the 
cold storage in the cities. In order to 
keep fruits for a long time in cold storage 
they must be raised and packed especially 
for this. Dealers who receive a surplus 
of fruit in hot weather send part of it in 
cold storage for a few days to prevent its 
rotting on their hands, but this is very 
different from the cold storage of fruits 
for a long period until all of the other 
fruit is off the market. Thus grapes, 
pears, apples and similar fruits are put 
away in cold storage until long past mid- 
dle winter. Then they are brought out 
and sold for fancy prices. The loss which 
the dealers suffer in handling this fruit 
is due to the deterioration of the fruits 
while in transit to the city. In the great 
lake grape districts in Western New York 
the growers have their own cold storage, 
and they have found that the grapes picked 
from the vines and carried direct to the 
cold storage house keep much better and 
longer than any put in cold storage in the 
cities. These grapes can be marketed in 
the middle of winter without much loss 
from waste. 

The possibilities of cold storage on the 
farm will be appreciated by another gen- 
eration, and every large fruit farm will 
have its cold storage house. The ordinary 
ice house is used on some farms where ice 
ean be easily obtained in the winter sea- 
son. But the farmer situated inland from 
any body of fresh water is not rendered 
helpless. The anwmonia and dry air process 
of freezing and making cold storage is 
even cheaper than using ice. It costs 
more at the beginning to start an ammo- 
nia cold-stovage plant, but after it has once 
been erected the cost of maintaining it is 
cheaper than using ice. The dry cold air 
that comes from one of these cold-storage 
plants is better for the fruits than the 
damp air that prevails in an icehouse. 
The construction of such a cold-storage 
house by a number of farmers in one 
locality would prove a feasible plan, and 
in the end the co-operative work would 
pay. The lack of cold storage facilities 
has caused thousands of dollars worth of 
loss on nearly every fruit farm of any size 
in the country. Not only would such a 
storage place be of inestimable value in 
keeping the fruits a few weeks to take 
advantage of theemarkets, but it would 
serve as a place to keep certain fruits for 
out-of-season markets when prices always 
tule high. At present the merchants in 
the cities reap all this profit—S. W. 
Chambers, in American Cultivator. 





For the 


land’s sake — use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. ‘ 








Women as well as men are 

made miserable by kidney and 

bladder trouble. Dr. Kilmer’s 

Swamp-Root, the great kidney 

remedy, ptly cures. At 
druggists in fifty cent and dollar sizes. You may 
have a sample bottle by mail free, also pamphlet 
telling all about it and its great cures. 


Address Dr. Kitmer & Co., Binghamton, N.Y. | 





Orchard Culture. 


The question of orchard culture has been 
touched upon as one of the important 
things in connection with successful fruit 
culture. » If you don’t intend to give your 
orchards the cultivation they need, to keep 
the soil stirred during the growing months, 
then don’t plant an orchard. A gentleman 
told me some time since that he had 
planted an orchard of about one hundred 
peach trees, and, as he did not think they 
would amount to very mach anyhow, he 
had seeded the orchard down to grass. I 
said to him, “Your orchard has gone to 
grass.” He might as well have saved the 
cost of the trees, for they would amount 
to nothing from the standpoint of a profit- 
able orchard. You must cultivate for the 
food of the plant and for moisture. Of 
course, the fertilizer men will not agree 
with me in this, for they say, ‘Buy fer- 
tilizer and put it on your orchards.” But 
the soil is stocked with plant-food, and 
this can be made available, by cultivation 
and by. stirring the soil. A wonderful 
amount of moisture is also required for the 
growth of trees and plaints. If I were to 
choose between this culture of orchards 
for three or four months during the growth 
of the fruit and a ton or ton and a half 
of fertilizer to the acre free of cost with- 
out it, I would take the culture every time; 
and yet I am as much a. buyer of fer- 
tilizer as any fruit-grower in America. 

Then I would give the ground some cov- 
ering in the fall for the winter. I am not 
particularly a believer in fall ploughing, 
but would plough in the fall if I had. to 
rather than not plough at all. I would 
seed down with some kind of green cover- 
ing to protect the rootlets from quick 
freezing and thawing. This also retains 
the plant-food which might otherwise es- 
cape. I cannot say what will answer best 
on your particular piece of land. It may 
be clover or vetches, but something shouid 
be sown for a covering after the summer 
cultivation is over. If you will thin out 
your trees by close pruning, as has been 
recommended, then plant, apple orchards 
fifteen by fifteen feet apart. I sm now 
getting ready to plant a large orchard in 
this way, fifteen by fifteen feet, but the 
very day they begin to crowd each cther 
they must be thinned out, making them 
thirty by thirty feet apart. It is purely 
a question of getting double the crop dur- 
ing the early years of the orchard, owing 
to the greater number of trees, and no 
damage is done until they begin to crowd 
each other, when they must be thinned 
without delay. There are precious few 
men in the country with nerve enough to 
take them out at the right time. They 
think they will let it go another year and 
get a bigger return, and thus the thinning 
out is delayed, and the result is not as 
satisfactory as if thinned at the proper 
time. 

It is the same with black-cap raspber- 
ties. This is a profitable crop with us, 
and we get some of the finest berries from 
them one year after planting. I make the 
most money out of them by planting them 
three feet by three feet. You say that is 
too close. Of course it is, but I do it, 
and make money at it. We prune them 
back ‘hard, to about ome foot, for they 
make a wondrous growth, and each little 
bush gives from a pint to a quart of mag- 
nificent berries. Then out. comes every 
other plant, and they stand six feet by 
six feet. The advantage of this method 
is that I get a double crop the second year 
after planting. The trouble would be with 
many growers they would think they couid 
do the same thing the next year and get 
more of a crop, but there would be the 


mistake. » The distance between plants. de-. 
pends, as you see, upon the man. 


If a 
mam is a believer in close planting, and 
knows how to carry out his belief, by thin- 
ning out at the proper time, he is all right, 
but he should not advise the other fellow 
lest he make a mistake. A good distance 
apart gives the plants more chance to 
thrive, for they must have the necessary 
moisture. If too close the ground cannot 
be stirred properly, and this contributes to 
moisture. So with my apple orchard. I 
ein run them fift2ea or sixteen feet apart. 
They begin bearing at seven or eight 
years, and I get seven or eight good crops 
from the trees, and have twice as many 
trees.—J. H. Hale. 





Prof. S. A. Beach on Thinning 
Fruit. 


Prof. Beach has prepared an exhaustive 
report on this subject for the Michigan 
Horticultural Society. After reading his 
paper many practical questions were asked 
him by the members and many valuable 
replies given, and Green’s Fruit Grower 
will attempt to summarize briefly a few 
of these questions and answers. 

“Do you thin all kinds of fruits more 
than once?” 5 

Reply by Prof. Beach: ‘Apples I thin 
only once, but stone fruits*I have thinned 
twice at different dates, but I never thin 
any tree twice, although that is some- 
times done. Some people do thin twice, 
once early and then again later.’’ 

“If you wait until the pith hardens do 
you not lose the best results?” 

Reply: “No, not always; much depends 
upon the season and the yield of fruit. We 
get the best results from early thinning, 
but we get good results from later thin- 
ning.” 

“How much do you thin, and what is 
the cost?’ 

Reply: “A full grown peach, or apricot 
tree, very heavily iaden would require an 
hour to thin by a good man, costing five 
or ten cents per tree. I thin about six 
inches between each specimen.” 

“If you thin peaches when as large as 
big peas would it induce the other fruit 
to hold on?” 

Reply: “I cannot reply positively. I 
think it would thhave this effect. Trees that 
are thinned each year are more inclined 
to hold their fruit than those that are not 
thinned, since trees that are thinned are 
in better health and vigor than others.” 

“Ts it safe to thin peaches as soon as 
blossoms drop off?’ 

Reply: “I would not begin so early 
since the fruit may be attacked by hail, or 
some other calamity, but generally speak- 
ing the earlier you thin off the fruit the 
better?’ 

“What is the effect upon the longevity 
of the tree by thinning the fruit?’ 

Reply: “Thinning fruit adds to the 
longevity of the tree. I am satisfied on 
this point from my _ experiments. It 
shortens the life of a tree when allowed 
to overbear. This rule applies to apples, 
peaches, grape vines and to all fruits.” 

Mr. Hale: Taking a tree that is well 
loaded throughout with peaches and thin- 
ning it down to an average of four inches, 
will you derive sufficient benefit from it 
to pay the cost and get larger fruit? 

The President: I would never have got 
the nice crops, I never would have got the 
good prices, and I never would have had 
_reguiar bearing, if I had not been a very 
thorough thinner of all my orchards. It 
has cost me hundreds of dollars, too. , 

Mr. Hale: When you ask me how many 
practice thinning, I say about fifty per 
cent. pretend to. Now, to my positive 
knowledge, this year men have spent 
thousands of dollars thinning their peaches 
to three or four inches apart. They might 
just as well have left them alone. The 
trees were still overloaded and they paid 





dred Smock trees and my-son took par- 
ticular pains to thin those off, so that 
they averaged more than six inches rather 
than less, and he bargained for a couple 
of thousand fifth baskets, but when he 
began harvesting he soon overran that 
number. That excited my curiosity some-. 
what, so both of us double-counted, so 
that there would be no mistake in the 
number of bearing trees, and there were 
163 of them. We shipped 4,005 baskets 
from those 168 trees; yet it seemed as 
though he had taken off most of the 
fruit. 

Mr. S. B. Smith: They were larger than 
usual, were they? 

Mr. Monroe: Yes, sir; they were. 

Mr. Ganzhorn: By thinning we not only 
imerease the size but we also improve 
very much the flavor—that, I think, is 
yery important—and also the color of the 
fruit. High color in fruit is very import- 
ant in the market. 

Prof. Beach: I am very glad you 
brought up this point about thinning to 
six inches instead of four. I have been 
governed in my ideas somewhat by the 


} practice of the gentleman in whose orch- 


ard the experiments are conducted, and his 
rule was to have it so that you could put 
your hand between the peaches at least. 
The President: My rule is from six to 
eight inches now. . 
Judge Russell: I think eight is better 
than six. 


Mr. Hale: So do I. 





Our Fruit Prospect. 


There is every reason to look for a good 
crop of apples this season. Most orchards 
that we have seen or heard from have now 
on the trees very promising crops. They 
are not heavily loaded, which is fortunate, 
as a light crop will be a better one, larger 
and finer apples which will sell more read- 
ily in our markets. A very small propor- 
tion of our farmers go to the labor of 
thinning fruit on overloaded trees, but we 
are glad to know that the percentage is 
on the increase. 

Pears are also apt to give a good crop. 
Like apples, few trees are overloaded and 
hence the fruit will be unusually fine. 

Plums are also in a good condition so 
far as crop is concerned. There seems to 
be in this part of the country fewer rav- 
ages by curculio. 

Peaches will not begin to be an aver- 
age crop though there are orchards here 
and there which will give full crops. 

The cherry crop, now ended, has been a 
most successful one, we do not remember 
one so fine in many years.—New York 
Farmer. 





A Trick with Apples. 


The landscape gardener has so long and 
so persistently improved upon nature that 
now the fruit grower thinks he has a right 
to try. Any person, says the Golden 
Penny, who wants a supply of apples bear- 
ing his family crest, has only to send an 
illustration of it to certain growers at 
Montreuil, France, and he will duly re- 
ceive the fruit the following season. 

‘The desired end is obtained by growing 
the apples in paper bags, which are slipped 
on when the fruit is about the size of a 
walnut. Being thus sheltered from the 
sun, the apples do not color as they swell, 
and when fully grown still remain green 
or yellow. 

As soon as they reach their maximum 
size the bags which cover them are re- 
placed by others, on the side of which the 


crest or coat of arms has been cut: « 


out liké a stencil. ‘The sun can now pene- 
trate to that part of the apple exposed 
and redden it thoroughly, so that when 
the bag is again withdrawn the device is 
seen standing out in red upon the green 
surface. 

To obtain the opposite result—that is, a 
green device on a red ground—the second 
bag is not used, but the pattern is cut out 
in paper and stuck on to the fruit, the 
sun coloring all the exposed parts, but 
leaving green the crest or other device 
which the paper forms. Many Parisian 
fruiterers have recently exposed for sale 
apples with the arms of Russia printed 
upon them; others have them with mono- 
grams, Christian names, arrow-pierced 
hearts,.and other tender devices.—Farm, 
Field and Fireside. 





About Trusts. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The eternal worrying about trusts and 
monopolies makes me so tired that I can 
hardly sit up and hold a pen, and I would 
not attempt it, but for the reason that I 
have invented a sure remedy for the whole 
brood. One would suppose from the 
papers that a trust was a dreadful dragon 
or demon descending upon us from the 
clouds before whom we are as helpless as a 
young chicken before an eagle. Courts, 
legislatures, even the government, have 
so far all failed us; we are oppressed and 
destroyed utterly; happiness has vanished 
never to return and worse still our beloved 
institutions are in danger. O dear, O dear! 
Everything as bad as it can be to-day and 
still worse to-morrow. And now right 
here I will lay down a rule upon which 
you may depend as upon an axiom of geom- 
etry, that when the people are exhorted 
to do some voting there is an African in 
the woodpile, that certain statesmen out 
of a job are merely trying to launch a 
boom and there is nothing to be alarmed 
about. But let us assume for the argu- 
ment’s sake that the trusts are as black 
as they are painted and that they ought 
to be swept out of existence. 

I am glad to be able to assure you that 
this is perfectly easy. Strong as they are 
said to be their strength is as nothing be- 
side our colossal power; they had rather 
abide the day of judgment than to see us 
exert it. And here is the remedy in four 
words, stop buying their goods. Why not? 
Our fathers refused to use tea as a meas- 
ure against England; the English people, 
offended by West Indian slavery, went 
without sugar by hundreds of thousands 
at one time. Let us move upon and crush 
the Standard Oil Co. as a starter; that 
nefarious conclave whose secret books are 
darkly buried, would turn the moon into 
blood or something like that, as I under- 
stand. We have electric lighting, coal gas, 
acetylene, camphene, tallow candles, pine 
knots and lightning bugs to fall back on. 
and best and cheapest and safest of all 
you can go to bed at sunset for a few days 
for the fight would.soon be over. Why 
should the Standard Oil Co. object to be- 
ing called an octopus so long as our money 
pours into its coffers like the floods of 
Niagara? This stream of cash is its vul- 
nerable spot. Cut off this and its costly 
plants are worthless, its pay roll inopera- 
tive and John Rockefeller might die in the 
poor house. If, on the other hand, we 
keep on buying the Standard’s product we 
are really the responsible party, and should 
certainly stop talking about octopuses. 
The English who wouldn’t use sugar be- 
cause it tasted of the blood of slaves had 
no other resource, but we can order up 
raw sugar and where would Havemeye 
be?—E. S. Gilbert, N. Y. . 


—Action is the word of God; thought 
alone is but his shadow. They who dis- 





| join thought and action seek to divide 
| duty, and deny the etérnal unity,—Mazzini. 
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@) their bills promptly. 


 youour rating. 
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? Keep Posted on the Chicago 


Get quotations free of charge from the reliable Commission House, 8. T. FISH 


S & CO., who have been established 22 years, have ample. facilities, are entirely. 
6 responsible financially, have not only the ability to pay. but the reputation of paying 


Fruit Market. 


REFERENCES :—First National Bank, Chicago; Mercantile Agencies. Your Bankers cay show 








A big pac of beautiful Silkk Remnan’ 


kage 
accumulation of silks especially adap 


of astonishing value. 


large for all kinds of 
other offer, and the remnants are all large sizes, in most beautiful colors and d@ 
stamps to Paris Silk Company, Box 3045, New York City, N. Y. 


repared 
work. We give more "than double any 
esigns. ‘Send 25 cents in silyer or 
concern fs reliable arid the package 


Flease mention Green’s Fruit Grower: ’ , é - 
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a of Pills at 26 cts. a box write to-day and 
Oue dozen Silver plated tea spoons together wi 
is a liberal inducement to every lad: 
delighted. AMERICAN 
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YOUR FORTUNE FRE 


questions answered on love, business, etc. 
Europe and America have been benefited 





Finp ovr Wmat THE STARS SAY AT YOUR BIRTH. Be guided 
It means your wealth and happiness. Send me your 
valuable astrological 


oon Ms ly rg and a od 


them for your actions. 
date and I wil! send 
information with a pen picture of your future affinity. All 
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We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, alsoa Chain and 
Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 154 dozen packages of 
BLUINE at l0c. each. Send your 
mail and we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a 
Premium List. 
© money required. 
risk. You go among your neighbors and sell it. 
Giain'end Chard, wropatd 

n ani rm, pre ls 
This is an gr he arene Watch, Nickel- Plated Case, 
Open Face, Heavy Bevelled Crystal. Itis Guaran- 
teed to keep Accurate time, and with 
should last ten years. 

BLUINE CO., Box 222 CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 
The Old Reliable firm who sell honest goods and give Valuabie Premiums. 


1 address by return 


We send the Blafne at our own 
Send us 
that you get for it and we send you the Watch, 


Care 
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1 $100 CASH PRIZE 





ven to those who spell the names of 12 P. 
One, MD. 


he list of jumbled letters, using only the letters in each jumbled word to make aname, For instance, the letters in Number 
AA, can be arranged to spell Adam, and so on, until all are solved. To the person properly solving the entire list, we 





1. MDAA 4. THRC 
2. BRHAAMA 5. EAUMSL 
8. AUHOSS 6. VDDIA 





7. AHMIEESJR 
8. IELZKEE 


19. UMHNA , 
11. EEHNIAHM 
9. OLOOMNS 


12. ONAJTANH 





ve ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS fu cash 


wil] 
you will be rewarded. 


whic! 


ng be more fair? Try to succeed. 
Address M. B. MACDONALD (Cashier), P. 0. Box 


on one condition, w! 
WE DO NOT WANT A CENT 

will, and we are going to have it. Simply mail us your solution of our contest without a cent of money. THIS GREAT 
OONTEST CLOSES NOV. 15th, when the prize money will be paid. This great offer is made to introduce our hand- 
some, Illustrated Magazine in new homes. If:there should be more than'one successful contestant who complies with our 
conditions, the prize money ($100) will be divided. We will promptly advise _ the resuit of your contest and send you a ful! 
explanation of the favors we wish you to do for us, and which we know you wi 

We sincerely hope 


hich will require only about an hour’s spare time, for 
OF YOUR MONEY. We want your favor and good- 


gladly do in way of reciprocation. Could any- 


ou will, as we are going to give the $100.00 away, sure pop 
2481, New York. 
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Apple, Pear and Plum Trees. 





logue. 


you special low prices. 


Anjou, Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, 


All growers of Nursery Stock, when digging up a two or three year old 
block of trees, have some undersized trees. 
such. These trees are nice, healthy and vigorous; well branched, good 
roots; but not large enough to grade in with the sizes offered in-cata- 

Do you want them? If so, send us your list of the 

varieties you want, stating number of each you-want,-and we: will submit 


We have several-thousand 


THE VARIETIES OF BARGAIN PLUM TREES ARE: 


Bradshaw, Lombard, Niagara, Reine Claude, 
Abundance, Burbank, Red June, 


Grand Duke, Shipper’s Pride. 


VARIETIES OF BARGAIN STANDARD PEAR TREES. 


Wilder Early, Bartlett, Seckel, Sheldon, 
Lawrence, Kieffer, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Flemish Beauty, Clairgeau; Anjou, Barseckle. 


VARIETIES OF BARGAIN DWARF PEAR TREES. 


Duchesse, Louise Bonne, Seckel, 


Wilder Early. 


VARIETIES OF BARGAIN APPLE TREES. 
Ben Davis, Gravenstein, Transcendent Crab, 
Northern Spy, Wealthy, Duchesse, Hubbardston, 
None-Such, Hendrick’s Sweet, Jacob’s Sweet, Red Astrachan. 





ge~ LET US PRICE YOUR LIST OF WANTS. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y, 








The Bose pear, or Beurre Bose, as it is 
usually called, is one of the best for eat- 
ing when well ripened and sells at a good 
price, yet it is not a favorite with the fruit 
growers or the nurserymen. It does not 
do well upon all soils, liking a rather stiff 
red clay best when in nursery or in fruit- 
ing condition. Nurserymen do not care to 
grow it, and urge its sale, because it is 
tender and slow growing when small, and 
does not look as well worth the price they 
ought to ask for it as many other varieties 
of the same age. To get good salable 
trees they must top graft them into some 
of the stronger growing roots, like Clapp, 
Bartlett or Anjou, and then need to 
watch and prune them carefully to keep 
them straight and make good trees. A 
good two-year-old Bose sold for a dollar 
would scarcely be as profitable to the nur- 
seryman as some other variety ‘at one- 
quarter that price——American Cultivator. 





For the land’s sake — use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 








RIFE HYDRAULIC. ENGINE 


Pumps: ATER AUTOMATICALLY 
WaTERPowrr. Place thise two 
feet or more below your water supply 
and it will deliver a con- 
stant 5 ~ of water. 


feet ‘or every foot 
fall. : 


WITHOUT STOPPING. 
WITHOUT ATTENTION, 





RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty Stroet,. ‘New York 
Be 





“To be honest, to be kind; to earn ae lit- 
tle and to spend a little less; to make upon 
the whole a family happier by his pres- 
ence; to renounce where that shall be nec- 
essary, and not to be embittered; to keep 
a few friends, but these without capitula- 
tion; above all, on the same grim condi- 
tions, to keep friends with himseif—here is 
a task for all that a man has of fortitude 
and delicacy.”—Stevenson’s Motto. 

“The pleasing lies that a man tells him- 
self; the soft, velvety lies that friend teils 
friend; the benevolent lies of physicians; 
the alluring lies of lawyers; the partisan 
lies of politicians; the white lies of teach- 
ers; the thoughtless lies of parents; the 
ignorant lies of ecclesiastics—all these are 
fatal to manhood.” 

“He who lays out his career upon truth- 
thinking and truth-speaking has made 
strong the foundations of manhood, and 
prepared the way for a permanent posi- 
tion. Above the grave of his hero, Homer 
inscribed the words: “He was a brave 
man”; above his hero, Plato inscribed the 
words, “He was a wise man”; above his 
herd, Alcibiades lifted the words, “He was 
a rich man.” This is a motto for a man’s 


REMNANTS FOR GRAZY WORK= 


from. 100 to 120 pieces, all carefully trimmed 


tomb: “He was an honest man and true— a 


faithful unto death.”—Philadelphia Week- ‘ 
dy Post. . 
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_-An innocent heart is a brittle thing. ~ 
and one false vow can break it,—Bulwer « 
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HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
Money May be Sent by Maii, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as follows: 
Express Money 
| od Wells, Fargo Express 
and N Pacific. An order for not more than 
$5.00 cake only five cents, and you may 
et our risk, 


Post Office Money Orders may be obtained from 


post-offices of all large towns, and will cost 
only five cents. You may send mopey by post 
office money order at our risk, 


Hegistered Letter,— All postmasters must regis” 
ter er letter if youask them and jf sucha estes 
is lost or stolen it canbe traced. You may sen 
money by registered letter at our risk. 

Bank Drafts upon Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago Banks made payable to the order of 
GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER may be sent at our risk 

We will not be nsible for money sent in 
letters, in any otber than one of the four ways 


apne ed the same as 
. Stamps will be receiv 8a 
cath artie fractional parts of a dollar, and inany 
amount when more convenient for subse s 
We prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the pub- 
lisher~must be notified by letter or postal card 
when you wish your paper stopped. Allarrear- 
ages should be paid, at the rate ofS conten copy. 
Retu your paper will not enable us to 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
ks, unless your post-office address is gi 
Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing 
papers sent to a new addrees should write new 
address plainly and also forward the printed ade 
dress cut from the last paper received. We 
not be responsible for papers lost, by not follow- 
ing these instructions. oma 
Missing Numbers.—It occasionally happens 
numbers of our paper sent to subscribers are lost 
A stolen in = a = case oe — cama 
ve any number when due, W a 
card, ond we will immediately forward a dupli- 
cate of the missing number. 


Rates for advertising space, made known on 
application. It is wthe intention of. the 


publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to ai- 
mit none but reliable advertisers. We 
lose fully $1,000 per year by refusin 
business from parties whose reliability migh 
be questioned. We believe that all the ad- 
vertisements in this paper are from reliable 
parties but if subscribers find any of them 
to be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us. We will at any time 
give our personal attention to any complaints 
which we receive. 


Entered at Rechester Post Office as second class mail 
matter. 
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The circulation of GREEN’s FrvuIT GROWER 
is larger than that of any other horti- 
cultural paper published in America. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A VISIT TO THE STACE FRUIT 
FARM, 

 Big-Crops of Fruit Without 
Manure, 























Yesterday we visited the fruit farm of 
Mr. Stace, which is situated near the vil- 
lage of Charlotte, bordering on the banks 
of the Genesee River, with Lake Ontario 
about a mile and a half in the distance, 
making it one of the many favorable loca- 
tions of Western New York for fruit grow- 
ing. As we walked throngh the orchards 
of apples, pears and cherries, and planta- 
tions of raspberries, blackberries, currants, 
etc., heavily laden with beautiful fruit, 
we could not help thinking what a delight- 
ful as well as profitable enterprise fruit 
growing can be made by careful study, 
planning and attention to the different va- 
rieties best adapted to certain localities. 

The successful fruit grower, as a Tule, is 
mot always ready to give away the secrets 
of his success, especially to‘his com- 
petitors, but we found Mr. Stace one of 
ithe few men who is aiways ready to an- 
swer all questions with reference to va- 
rieties that have proved profitable, or un- 
profitable, with him. At present his farm 
contains about fifty acres of good, sandy 
joam, which has been in the possession of 
Mr. Stace for something over thirty years. 
The clean culture of this farm would at- 
tract the attention of any person. 

His. grape vines, now bearing their thir- 
tieth crop of fruit, were well filled with 
large clusters of grapes. This vineyard 
has received no fertilizer of any kind for 
the past thirty years. Mr. Stace also 
called our. attention to his blackberry 
plantation now bearing its twenty-ninth 
crop, ‘which has also not received any fer- 
tilizer for twenty-nine years. Mr. Stace 
claims that too much fertility for the 
blackberry, raspberry and currant was in- 
clined to make the plants produce too 
much wood. When asked how he ac- 
counted for the fruit canes having such a 
healthy appearance and showing such 
great productiveness, he replied that thor- 
ough cultivation had been his aim, and 
that the soil naturally contains fertility 
enough if thoroughly worked. Cultivation 
with him is all that is necessary to mature 
a full crop of fruit annually. 

After having looked over the vineyard 
and blackberry plantation we passed to the 
curramt patch of several hundred bushes 
which were marvelous to behold, laden 
with fruit of enormous size. One 
could not help asking himself, what can be 
more profitable than fruit growing? Mr. 
Btace informed us that these currant 
bushes are now five years old, and that 
he had already picked several hundred 
pounds of fruit, and-there were apparently 
eeveral thousand pounds yet to be picked 
for which he expected to realize 7c. per 
pound. This variety of currant was 
Fay’s. The berries of this curramt were 
of extra large size, bunches long, and clus- 
ters well filled. One has often seen pic- 
tures of the various fruits which were con- 
sidered extravagant representations, but 
the writer is satisfied that no artist has 
ever drawn a currant ‘bush laden with fruit 
that could overestimate the bushes seen 
in this patch. 

We next visited the peach orchard 
which contained five hundred Early Craw- 
ford. peach trees, three-year-old, all being 
heavily Jaden with fruit. Mr. Stace told 
us that he applies but one pound of fer- 
tilizer to each tree annually, the rest is left 
to thorough cultivation. The trees in this 
orchard were healthy, showing no signs of 
yellows, or any other disease. Close by 
was another orchard of peach trees that 

Were @ year or more older than the first 
trees spoken of, from which Mr. Stace 
picked when trees were four years old, 
ten to twenty baskets per tree. This orch- 
ard had received the same treatment as 
the first orchard described. AM trees were 
heavily laden with fruit, the varieties be- 
img Elberta, Crosby and Early Crawford. 

It was also our pleasure to visit a large 

tation of black raspberries. Mir. Stace 

us that he is getting 6c. per 
quart for ‘his blackcap when the ordinary 
fruit grower is receiving a lower price per 
‘quart on the Rochester market. When 
asked how it was he received from one to 
two cents per quart more than his com- 
D he- replied that he had private 
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far distant. 
Stace a most profitable one. 
his methods and called our attention to the 
different varieties, which would be of great 
help to one just starting out in this profit- 
able enterprise. 

While this report is remarkable, show- 
ing what can be done on sandy loam 
without manure, it must be remembered 
that extraordinary cultivation was given. 
It is hoped that this article will not lead 
others to scrimp in using manure. 
danger with most people is that they do 
not save and use enough. 
Mr. Stace, with two men, does all the 
work on his fifty-acre fruit farm except 
the help in picking. 


of revenue. 


for shipping, 


same throughout. 


more than others, 


Now, we come to the main object of our 
visit, Montmorency cherry, ordinary. 
has been stated that there are two varie- 
ties of cherries under the name of Mont- 
morency, one being Montmorency Ordinary 
and the other Large Montmorency. 
serymen differ as to which of the two va- 
rieties is the best, and to satisfy ourselves 
we made it a point yesterday to visit Mr, 
Stace, on whose land we knew were grow- 
ing Montmorency cherries. 
that Montmorency Ordinary is a variety 
| that has proved to be the best sour cherry 
yet introduced, ripening July 15th to 25th. 
It is vigorous in growth, large size, of good 
quality and very productive. 
showed us an orchard of some 200 trees 
purchased from the nurseries of Green’s 
Nursery Company, about four years ago, 
from which he ‘has picked this season from 
twenty to forty pounds of fruit per tree, 
selling at the high price (for this locality 
of orchards) of 7c. per pound. Other va- 
rieties of sour cherries have been sold at 
as low a price as 4c. per pound. It is due 
to the size of Montmorency Ordinary that 
Our at- 


it commands the highest price. 


cherries yesterday, 





I have spoken in these columns about 
the old cherry trees standing near our 
house at Rochester, N. Y., which have 
borne heavy loads of the finest fruits reg- 
ularly each season as far back as the 
oldest inhabitants can remember. This 
year these trees have been as heavily laden 
as formerly and the fruit has been uni- 
formiy of the finest character, and free 
This year, as in former 
years, this fruit has been in eatable con- 
dition for about four weeks, and at the. 
present writing, July 5th, the cherries are 
in their prime. 
We pick these cherries for market be- 
fore they turn black, since that is the con- 
dition in which the buyers desire them. 
In this condition they stand shipping well 
and are in good demand. 
pound the fruit from these three cherry 
trees ‘this season will amount to fifty dol- 
lars. At this rate an acre of this variety 
would yield $1,120.00 gross. 
stated to my friends that if I had ten 
acres of cherry trees that would yield 
like these, I would need no other source 
Cherries this year have sold 
in Cleveland at 10c. per pound wholesale. 
At Rochester they have been cheaper ow- 
ing to the large quantity of cherries grow- 
ing in this locality. 
The Windsor cherry has fruited at 
Green’s fruit farm this year and proved 
as usual to be a variety of extraordinary 
merit. It is a large cherry, almost black. 
It is not quite so firm as Black Tartarian, 
therefore, possibly, not quite so valuable 
but for eating out of hand 
it is if anything superior in quality to 
Black Tartarian. 


from blemish. 








Shaffer Raspberry. 


This valuable purple raspberry was in- 
troduced by Green’s Nursery 
about twelve years ago. 
with some hesitation, as the largest rasp- 
iberry known at that time, since its color 
This variety has, how- 
ever, acquired a national reputation and 
can be found to-day growing in the gar- 
dens of every State and Territory of this 
continent. 
When the Columbian raspberry first 
appeared the owner came to me with spec- 
imens, and I said to him that I did not 
think it was much different from Shaffer, 
and not superior to Shaffer so far as I 
could judge without having tested it. 
have since found that Shaffer and Colum- 
bian are distinct ‘varieties. The Shaffer is 
far superior to Columbian in quality, and 
is fully as lange and productive. 
claimed that Columbian is hardier than 
Shaffer, but I doubt if this claim bas been 
established as a fact. 
nor Columbian are entirely hardy. 
in Western New York both varieties are 
sometimes injured by the severe winter, 
and in severe winters the canes may be 
eut back nearly to the ground. 
varieties are not nearly as hardy as Lou- 
don, which is the hardiest of all red rasp- 
berries except, possibly, the Turner. 
Shaffer raspberry, as well as Columbian, 
are Tampant growers and producers of 
enormous yields of fruit. 
there are any varieties of raspberries, 
either red or black, which will yield so 
much fruit as these two varieties. 
fruit of Shaffer sells with us at better 
prices than black-cap raspberries, and is 
far superior to black-cap raspberries for 
the table, or for canning. I do not know 
of any raspberry that I would rather eat 
upon my table with cream and sugar than 
full ripened Shaffer when it is dark brown 
in color, excapt the old Brinckle’s Orange, 
which is the highest type of all raspberries 
in 
The Shaffer is somewhat inclined to an- 
thracnose when growing on iow, 
ground. On high ground I have not seen 
it troubled .much with anthracnose. Pick- 
ers can gather as many quarts of Shaffer 
as of the black-raspberries, as grown 
with us. : 
While the Shaffér raspberry was intro- 
‘duced with modest expectations, there are 
few varieties of fruits introduced of late 
which thave more greatly pleased those 
who have planted it than this well known 


was objectionable. 


quality. 
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Here we find 


Mr. 


tention was also called to an orchard of 
the same variety planted some ten years 
ago, from which the men were picking 
which were to be 
shipped to a village near Rochester, the 
price to be 7c. per pound. We advise all 
of our readers who anticipate planting sour 
cherries to include in their selection at 
least a few trees of this valuable variety. 
Mr. Stace sprayed his cherry trees twice 
before blossoming for curculio. 

Many readers of the Fruit Grower often 
write to different nurserymen for informa- 
tion as to the best varieties for them to 
plant. Our advice to such people is to visit 
the orchards of your neighbors, or near-by 
fruit growers, as you can learn more in 
one day by listening to the experience of 
one practical man than you can by receiv- 
ing one hundred letters from people living 
We consider our visit to Mr. 
He told us 


Green’s Black Tartarian Cherry. 


At 5c. per 
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Company 
It was sent out 


Neither Shaffer 


These 


I do not think 


September, 
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Dickerman. 
Harvest of fruits and golden maize 


pecomapsianed, 
The source 0 
Giver of life and food supplies 
In other lands nest 

To smile on valley, hill 
Create vast wealth of 


and plain, 
It fruits 


The ripe, r 
Fair fruits, in gardens of 
Nur-| Not yet has autumn’s glory rob 
Adorned, with splendor, sh 
The artist frost’s rich draperies. 
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to attack blackberries. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower: 


the milk. 


I just made a make-believe. 


raises in a few hours. 


to ripen. 
The 


make, 


does away with all the drudgery. 








partment. 


reached its full size. 
layed picking until July 6th. 
have 


about 500 pounds iin all. 


a neighboring city. 


wholesale. 


houses. 


I 
produce. 


house is very great. 
It is 


Even 


sity of haste. 


ae as they are. 


wet 


them in making such a report. 


condition and sold at a good price. 





Written for Ggoen's Fruit Grower by 5. 


Throughout the calm September days! 
now, his grand design, 
light shall cross the line. 


other skies, 


and grain. 
No month, more glad, in all the year, 
Than mild September, sweet and clear; 
apples charm the sigh 
delight. 


O sweet the grapevines’ ruddy "a 
rubs and trees, 


Anthracnose in the Raspberry. 


Mr. J. H. Kent, of Ohio, asks to be 
informed in regard to this disease. 
a fungus growth which attacks the young 
canes of red and black raspberries, usually 
the first season’s growth, but generally it 
does not develop until the second year, 
when the fungus causes a scar upon the 
cane, sometimes but not usually destroy- 
It, however, makes a se- 
rious wound in the cane and lessens the 
crop, and sometimes destroys the crop en- 


Anthracnose is more liable to attack 
raspberries growing on low, wet ground 
than those growing on upland. This is a 
difficult disease to remedy with any spray 
that I am familiar with, and yet the Bor- 
deaux mixture is recommended. 
spray may be applied to the bare canes 
after the leaves have fallen in the fall, or 
may be applied to the foliage in July, or 
whenever indications of the disease ap- 
pears. I have not known the anthracnose 
When plantations 
are seriously attacked with anthracnose 
they should be destroyed and the waste 


How I Care for Milk. 


This is the first 
summer I have had a\rest from caring for 
It has always been kept down 
cellar and I have had each day from one 
hour to two or three hours’ work wash- 
ing and scalding pans and crocks, and not 
being able to purchase a cream separator 
I set a lard 
can in some convenient place and strained 
the milk into it and added a pail of cold 
water to every pail of milk, or until the 
can feels cold to my hands, and the cream 
I took a pint cup 
and skimmed off the cream. It is as sweet 
as can be and I put this cream down cellar 
I have not churned but once a 
week if the weather was not very hot; 
twice a week for only two weeks this 
summer so far, and it is lovely butter I 
I have only one can and skim the 
evening’s milk in the morning and so on. 
It keeps the milk out of the ceHar and 
I take 
a quart of this milk, scald it, add some 
milk feed and thin with the separated 
milk for the calves; they do splendidly 
on it. I never raised better calves. 


Experience with Commission 
Houses in Seiling Fruit. 


The Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower has 
four short rows of Industry gooseberries 
running across his garden, the rows being 
about six rods in length. These goose- 
berry bushes ‘have yielded heavily every 
year, but this year were loaded down with 
‘an unusually large crop of exceedingly 
fine berries. Last season we picked these’ 
berries June 15th and sent them to Boston 
where they were sold at 5c. per pound, 
which we considered a very low price. 
They were handled by the American Ex- 
press Company’s Sale and Commission De- 
We thought perhaps the fruit 
was gathered too early, since it had not 
This season we de- 


At this date the gooseberries had in some 
instances begun to color slightly on one 
side, and had attained nearly full size. We 
paid one cent per quart for picking, at 
which the pickers made good wages. 
obtained sixty-one eight pound baskets, 
These were de- 
livered at the Express office at one o’clock 
p. m., addressed to a commission house in 
We had telephoned 
this commission house and they notified 
us that such gooseberries were selling at 
40c. to 45c. for eight pound baskets at 
The firm stated that they 
would telephone us the next morning be- 
fore shipment as to how the market was, 
but no telegram was received prior to ship- 
ment, which we thought somewhat strange. 
The morning after shipment we received 
a dispatch from the Commission house, 
stating that the gooseberries had sold at 
35c. per eight pound basket, or about 
twenty-one dollars for the lot, and that 
they would have sold at 45c. per eight 
pound basket had the express company 
deliveréd them at four or five o’clock in 
the morning in time for early sales. Since 
we had written the commission house that 
these gooseberries would keep a week or 
more, and that they need not be in a hurry 
about pushing them upon the market, we 
were very much dissatisfied with this re- 
port, and asked them for an explanation. 
This experience indicates the difficulty 
in getting good returns from commission 
Many of our readers are aware 
that commission houses have everything 
in their own hands, and can do about as 
they please with consignments of fruit or 
The opportunity for deception 
and fraud on the part of the commission 
It would have been 
easy for this commission house to have 
sold this fruit to a friend at 10c. a basket 
less than the markét price, and still have 
had these berries on hand another day and 
sell at the full market price, which would 
have been at an advance of 10c. per basket 
over the price at which they were sold. 

We do not say that the commission house 
did this dishonest act, but they could have 
done it had they been so disposed. The 
firm in remitting proceeds of sale did not 
explain why they urged the sale imme- 
diately on receipt of gooseberries when 
they were notified that there was no neces- 
The deal had a bad look, 
and we were not at all pleased and so noti- 
fied them. Since no names are mentioned 
we do not hesitate to state the facts just 


People who have fruit to sell to com- 
mission houses should be very careful to 
learn in advance something of the charac- 
ter, reputation and financial standing of 
the firm with which they expect to have 
dealings. Even then sometimes they will 
get nipped. Surely there is a possibility 
that the commission houses may be blamed 
when they are innocent. For instance, a 
commission house may report that the fruit 
came in poor condition, and did not sell 
for enough to pay the express or freight 
charges, and the facts may have warranted 
On the 
other hand, instances have been known 
where fruit had been reported to have been 
received in poor condition and sold at a 
great sacrifice when it really came in fine 


We have made many sales through com- 
mission houses in various parts of the 
country and have generally received good 
treatment. Possibly the firm to whom we- 
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eustomers who had dealt with him for 
years, who knew that when they ordered a 
crate of berries every quart would be the 
Then, he studied the 
markets, shipping to such markets as were 
quoting higher prices than our home mar- 
kets could offer. In this way he realized 


sent the gooseberries may be able to give 
a satisfactory explanation, but we have 
some doubts on this subject. 

We recommend fruit growers to cultivate 
a home market for their fruits, since by 
so doing they encourage people in their 
own localities to consume fruit, and thus 
save express charges, commissions, crates, 
and liability to losses through damage in 
shipment. It is surprising how large an 
amount of fruit can be sold within a radius 
of twenty-five miles from a fruit farm. 
Green’s fruit farm is in the country, twelve 
miles out of Rochester. Rochester is 
well supplied {vith fruit owing to the fer- 
tile soil and skill of the fruit growers 
thereabouts, hence we do not market any 
of our fruits at Rochester, N. Y. 

We sell from our wagons, often starting 
them at four o’clock in the morning for a 
drive of twenty-five miles, the loads hav- 
ing been partly engaged on the previous 
trip. We have in all the past years in this 
way received far higher prices than have 
other fruit growers at wholesale in Roch- 
ester. This year our strawberries aver- 
aged us about 8c. per quart, which was 
very profitable and satisfactory. Our 
cherries, blackberries, red raspberries, 
black raspberries, also currants have been 
sold about home, and when peaches and 
the grapes ripen they will be disposed of 
in ithe home market, which consists of the 
village stores and the farmers along the 
route. 

When we first occupied this farm, we 
supposed the distance from Rochester 
would be a great drawback in growing 
small fruits but found, to our surprise, that 
our location was better than if we had 
been located near a large city. 

P. §8.—Since writing the above the com- 
mission firm has explained matters fairly 
satisfactory to us, so that we will try the 
firm again.—Editor. 
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Story of a Frog that Lived ina 
Well. 





A frog once Tived in a well. His father 
and mother lived in the well before him. 
He was born in this well and knew no 
other abode. One day a fro& that lived in 
the open sunshine, near the sea shore, in 
hopping about after flies and bugs tumbled 
into the open well, After he recovered 
from his surprise, he crawled upon a stone 
and discovered that there was another frog 
likewise situated. 

“Where did you come from?” asked the 
well frog. 

“I came from a pond by the seaside,” 
said the sea frog. 

“And what might the sea be?” asked the 
well frog. 

“The sea is a large body of water.” 

“It is not so lange as this well?” replied 
the well frog. 

“O, yes, the sea is many times larger 
than this well.” 

Now, the well frog had never seen the 
ocean. His life had been confined to very 
narrow limits. He had busied himself 
with feeding upon the insects and other 
anima] life, such as is found in wells, and 
im sitting upon his stone perch considering 
the vastness of his little world. He did 
not know even that there were other frogs 
than himself. He thought he was the only 
frog in existence. Naturally the narrow- 
ness of his views led him to believe that 
| he was of considerable more importance 
than he actually was. He thought he 
knew more than he really did. There- 
fore, he exclaimed to the sea frog: 
“What do you take me for any way? 
There is no sea bigger than this well.” 
“But,” replied the sea frog, “the sea is 
a million thousand times as large as this 
well.” nee Ss 
The well frog was so shocked by this 
reply that he almost tumbled off his sfip- 
pery perch. He suspected that the sea 
frog was making fun of him. Therefore, 
he said: ‘Perhaps, my dear sir, you have 
noticed the apple tree growing over this 
well and that this is the only apple tree 
in existence.” This the well frog verily 
believed. He had seen no other tree and 
he supposed this tree was the only one 
that ever grew. 

“Yes,” said the sea frog, “I have seen 
the apple tree growing by the well, but 
there are countless thousands of other 
apple trees much Jarger, much finer and 
more fruitful than this tree. There are 
also thousands of species of other trees, 
some of them more beautiful and more 
stately than the apple tree.” 

But this the well frog would not believe. 
In order to test the veracity of the sea 
frog further, the well frog said: “Perhaps 
you have noticed the six stars which are 
shining above this well.” Now, this frog 
living in the well had never seen more 
than these six stars, and he did not sup- 
pose there were any more in existence. 
You can see how sad it is to live in a well 
where your point of view is so narrow and 
so limited. 

“Yes,” replied the sea frog, “I see those 
six stars, but from my little pond by the 
sea I have often viewed a million stars 
equally as bright as these.” 

At this the well frog’s ire arose. Living 
in solitude so long, he was not used to 
abuse. He hopped to a stone near his vis- 
itor, and then jumped violently at the sea 
frog, and they were soon engaged in a 
desperate fight. Now, the well frog had 
not exercised his muscles, his legs and his 
arms so vigorously as had the sea frog. 
Thus in the fight he was soon disabled, and 
died a miserable death. 


MORAL, 


There are many people who have a nar- 
row view of the world, of mankind, and of 
affairs in general. You and I, reader, have 
seen people who, like the frog, live in a 
well, and who thought this little well 
larger than all the wide ocean outside, 
that the few stars shining over this well 
were all the stars in existence, and that all 
knowledge which had not been attained by 
this life in the bottom of the well was not 
worth knowing. 
Indeed, there are many people whose 
views of life, of man, of theology, of sci- 
en2e are narrow and restricted. There are 
comparatively few who live on the moun- 
tain-top, and who have opportunities of a 
wide outlook upon this great bustling 
world, upon the great mass of humanity, 
and upon the rapidly developing age. 
There are a great mamy people in this 
world. There are seventy-five millions in 
the United States. A thousand million 
would not equal the population of the 
world. Each one of these good people has 
an opinion, on various subjects and has a 
right to it, and yet we often meet people 
who cannot abide. the opinions of other 
people, and have no respect, or regard for 
the opinions of others, holding that their 
own individual opinions are such as should 
be adopted by mankind generally. Surely, 
such people are living like the frog at the 
bottom of the well. 
There seems to be no place on this earth 
for narrow-minded people. They make 
trouble wherever they go; therefore, such 
people should hasten to become broad- 
minded people. They should. aim to be 
Men and women who have opinions of 
their own in regard to politics, religion, or 
a thousand and one other things, and yet 
permit other people to have opinions of 
When a man explains to you 
opinion is righi, and the opinions 
are wrong, you May sus 


We 


i 


] 





seems to be satisfied with your attentions 
and company, or whether she desires par- 
ticular attentions from other men at the 
same time. In married life it is absolutely 
indispensable that the husband and the 


and the association of the other 
through a long term of years. If these 
two people cannot be content in each 


other’s society without seeking other inti- 


marriage, it is not likely that they will be 
contented or faithful after marriage. 


or not he or she iis selfish to an undesirable 
degree. Married people cannot get along 
well together if they are utterly selfish. 
Each must yield self for the good of the 
other, and where this is done the sum of 
happiness is secured; but where one party 
to the marriage desires all the sugar plums, 
discord is émminent. 


are similar to your own. It cannot be 
expected that man and wife will have pre- 
cisely the same tastes, but if they have 
radically different tastes on many topics 
it would be a disadvantage. 
few well balanced men who would de 
sire to marry a girl who was stage struck, 
or who had such a taste for music as to 
give her a longing for opera singing, or 
other public performances. 


friends, and to church, are good recom- 
mendations for any man or woman who, 


Many Ways of Making Money. 


are out of employment and who cannot get 
into business for themselves, when we con- 
sider how many ways there are of making 
money. Yesterday I spent a few hours at 
a Rochester summer resort—Lake Ontario 
Beach—which is to Rochester what Coney 
Island has been to New York City. Seated 
on a lbench facing the lake with its numer- 
ous craft, my attention was called to the 
many methods for making money at this 
place of recreation. 


every hour or two to neighboring resorts. 
Here was one scheme for making money 
which would require some capital. 
ond: At more rare intervals large steam 
boats came into port from Ontario and 
points across the lake. 
method of making money, which would re- 
quire more capital. Third: Steam cars 
were running every twenty minutes 
and several lines of electric street cars 
were running still more often. 
At this point on the Genesee River is a 
ferry boat continually running, carrying 
passengers, horses, wagons, etc., 
side to the other. 
and bathing suits ready to be leased for a 
emall sum, which is a source of profit. 
Sixth: There was the show business in ail 
its various forms: Merry-go-round, crystal 
maze, waudeville, concert of singing and 
instruments, fortune telling, roller-coaster, 
shooting galleries, photograph gallery, 
wild Indians, tight-rope walking, fireworks, 
base ball and music with brass band, etc., 
ete., ete. 


coffee or glass of lemonade can be pro- 
cured, peanut and popcorn stands, 
lastly, 
lager beer saloons. 


the beach, I could see all these opportuni- 
ties for making money, and yet how many 
other methods there are far more worthy 
and more promising. Will the reader please 
consider for a moment how many methods 
there are in this world for making an aon- 
est living? Think of the methods and 





An Apology: 


On page 2 of August issue of Green’s 
Fruit Grower occurs an article on Poultry, 
entitled, “A Question of Profit,” which 
should have been credited to the Baltimore 
Sun. While we aim to give credit in every 
instance it occasionally happens that the 
credit is omitted, either through a mistake 
of the printer, or of our clerk, or of the 
editor himself. Whenever such omissions 
occur we are giad to make suitable 
amends, which we attempt to do herewith. 

The Baltimore Sun is one of our most 
valuable exchanges. The agricultural and 
horticultural pages of that journal always 
contain valuable and helpful information 
for the farmer, fruit grower and the poul- 
tryman. We never open the Baltimore 
Weekly Sun without finding something of 
peculiar interest. We humbly apologize 
for the omission of credit in our August 
issue. be 





Learn of Character Before Mar- 
riage. 





I believe there are more happy mar- 
riages than unhappy ones. Where there 
are a thousand happy marriages, which 
we hear nothing of, there may be one un- 
happy one, which is carried to the divorce 
courts and therefore receives great pub- 
licity. But there are unhappy marriages, 
and the question is how may they be 
avoided. My reply is by studying char- 
acter before marriage. 

The young man or the: young woman 
who is in search of a life companion, and 
it is just as proper for a woman to search 
for a life companion as for a man, should 
carefully scrutinize the character of the 
candidate. In order to accomplish 
this purpose do not in every instance make 
the pathway perfectly smooth for your 
associate, but cause an occasional disap- 
pointment, not too vexatious or annoying, 
since a trifling circumstances often is a 
test of character. Learn how your asso- 
ciate endures disappointments, or changes 
of plans, If a picnic is proposed, and a 
storm of rain intervenes watch your com- 
panion and see how the disappointment 
is borne. If peevishness, fretfulness, sul- 
lenness, or great disappointment ensues, 
rest assured that here is a test of charac- 
ter along this line, and that such pecu- 
liarities are not desirable in a life com- 
panion. If there is one thing more than 
any other that a husband and wife should 
possess, it is patience through adversities 
and disappointments, since many will sure- 
ly be met with during the voyage of life. 

Learn whether your companion is con- 
stantly seeking excitement, whether she 
must be continually on the go and contin- 
ually entertained with something remark- 
able, or whether she is discontented or 
miserable if nothing particularly exciting is 
going on. Surely life at best is more or 
less monotonous, and no husband or wife 
can promise their companion that life will 
be a continual holiday or circus. 

Study character and learn whether your 
companion is thoroughly trustworthy. 
Learn whether she can keep a secret. 
Learn with what fidelity she treats her 
relatives or friends. If she deceives them 
rest assured that she will deceive you. If 
she is untruthful in small things to others, 
she will be untruthful in large things to 
you. If she is severe in considering the 
faults and errors of others, she will be se- 
vere in weighing your faults, and you have 
many, I doubt not, as all of us have. 

Learn early whether your companion 


wife should be content with the company 


mate society of the opposite sex before 


Study your companion and learn whether 


Learn whether your companion’s tastes 


There are 


In fact, the 
ove of home, and the attachment to 


is a candidate for marriage. 





It is surprising how many people there 


First: Small steamboats were running 


Sec- 


Here was another 


Fourth: 


one 
Fifth: There are boats 


Seventh: The numerous hotels, 
unch rooms, lunch tables where a cup of 


and 
but hardly worthy of mention, 


It will be seen that from my seat on 
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How is it that fruit growers in Cali- 
fornia grow fruits so successfully and ship 
them so far to the Hastern markets, and 
make it profitable; whereas, some Hastern 
fruit growers complain of not getting high 
enough prices for fruit?—Reuben R. Jones, 
Wayne Co., N. Y. 


In the first place, California has such 
climate and soils as are exceedingly well 
suited to fruit culture. Nearly all of our 
standard fruits do well there, and also 
many that do not succeed in the Bastern 
States. It is easy to grow more than they 
can possibly consume at home. The fruit 
growers there were confronted, at the out- 
set of their attempts at shipping fresh 
fruits to the East, with the enormous 
charges for transportation, which was 
about $1,000 per car. heir fruit, large 
and beautiful as it was, had to be culled 
unmercifully. Only the very best would 
pay to ship so far. Then it was evident 
that it would pay to pack it in an at- 
tractive way, and of course it would dam- 
age unless put up securely. Necessity 
forced them to invent nice and safe ways, 
and to follow them. Those who have not 
done so have had cause for repentance. 
All of their shipments did not pay. They 
had to invent still further improvements. 


This led to a rigorous system of thin- 
ning. If they were to compete with the 
Eastern fruit grower in his own markets, 
8,000 miles away, and by rail, over ex- 
pensive mountain roads a good part of the 
way, it must be by excelling him in both 
looks and quality, if possible. Large size 
could only be obtained, where their trees 
were prone to overload themselves so 
heavily, by removing a large proportion of 
the growing fruit. Experiments were 
made, and it was found that a peach 
every six inches was close enough. Pears 
should be about the same. Plum and apri- 
cot trees had to be thinned with the prun- 
ing shears, when the fruit was in the bud. 


Cultivation was done in the most thor- 
ough manner. Every weed was kept 
down and the soil kept pulverized as fine 
as the most improved tools could do it. 
Irrigation was practiced whenever nec- 
essary, to furnish water to dissolve the 
fertility of the soil and swell the fruits 
to their largest size. Nothing could be 
done without water. Nor would the water 
alone be effective without cultivation to 
keep it in the soil in proper quantity. 
Spraying is also done wherever needed 
to keep donmyn insects and fungous dis- 
eases. 


The lessons that the Hastern fruit grow- 
ers should learn from their Western com- 
petitors are, to do as they do about cul- 
tivating, thinning, spraying, culling and 
packing. They are largely thein own 
worst commercial enemies. They will 
rarely cultivate thoroughly. There is not 
one in a thousand who will thin his fruit, 
no matter how the trees are loaded. Very 
few will spray their trees. And after a 
lot of scabby, knotty, seedy, little fruit is 
grown, the average man will send it all 
to market thinking, but without reason, 
that he will get enough to pay for his 
trouble and a profit besides. It is no 
wonder he is often disappointed. 





Please inform me what kind of soil is 
best for apple orchards, also which is best 
for pear, cherry, plum, peach and quince 
— ?John Perkins, Niagara County, 
The apple delights in a cool, moist soil, 
and one which is rich enough to produce 
a good crop of corn or other grain. Some 
clay in the soil is always desirable, al- 
though there are many good apple orch- 
ards on quite sandy land. Among the 
most typical apple lands are those of 
Western New York and the mountain 
covers of the Blue Ridge, from Maryland 
to North Cirolina. In the Ozark country 
of Southern Missouri and Northern Ar- 
kansas there are choice apple soils. Al- 
most the whole of the United States and 
Canada is good apple soil, except the 
sandy lands where the various species of 
the pine are predominant. Such soils lack 
the elements of fertility needed by the 
apple and most other crops, and the only 
reason the pines grow on them is that they 
require but a seanty supply of them. 
The pear flourishes in such soils as suit 
the apple, and will do better in very 
sandy soil than that fruit; although a stiff, 
hard clay suits it better. Red soils, which 
are always strongly impregnated with 
—_ ate very good, if not the best for pear 
trees. 


The sour cherries and the native Amer- 
ican plums grow well on almost any class 
of soils, from stiff clay to almost clear 
sand. I am just home from a tour of in- 
spection of fruit experiments in North 
Carolina, where I saw both these. fruits 
growing in the most luxuriant manner in 
exceedingly sandy soil. They are adaptable 
to the greatest range of soils of any of 
our orchard fruits. The sweet cherries 
and the European and Japanese plums re- 
quire such soils as suit the apple. 

The peach does best in a light sandy 
loam; although it succeeds very wel! in 
stiffer land. 

Quince trees should be planted in moist, 
rich soil. Dry, light, sandy soils do not 
suit this fruit, A cool climate is also best 
for it. 

Which pay the best, small fruits or 
orchard fruits? Would you advise a fruit 
grower to grow both small fruits and 
orchard fruits?—James Sinclair, Chester 
Co., Pa. 

In some places orchard fruits are the 
more profitable and in others the small 
fruits. But over the greater part of our 
country they both do almost equally well. 
It would be a very wise thing for the 
average fruit grower to plant both. This 
is the usual plan. There are very many 
very successful farms run on this plan. 
There is the advantage in mixed fruit cul- 
ture, that if one kind fails another may 
succeed. Where all dependence is put in 
any one crop there is sure to be off years 
now and then. A little money coming in 
every year is very convenient, to say the 
least. Another advantage of mixed fruits 
is the giving of employment to the hired 
hands that are necessary to the running 
of any fruit farm. On the great Olden 
farm, in Southern Missouri, there are al- 


We have entered into an arrangement with our popular and well-kn 
spondent, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, by which the professor will be more 
beard from through the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Our readers have many questions to ask regarding varieties of fruits 
of culture, etc., and we do not know of any one better qualified to answer 
questions than Prof. H. BE. Van Deman. 

The Van Deman papers will be continued as before. 


It is our aim to make Green’s Fruit Grower better and more 
We have never had so many subscribers as at the present moment. Each year 
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helpful each 


, ) ncreased until now we have more paid gy 
scribers than any other horticultural journal that has ever existed in this 0 
This, with large advertising patronage, encoura 
More money on our paper, and to put forth every 


patronage. 


Send on practical questions on fruit growing for the professor to answer. 4 


help employment im the slack time 
the peaches and apples. 
them to live on the place and take 
terest in its business. 
of any other fruit farm. There are 


is indispensable. 





apple. 
les, Ohio. 


the late W. L. Moores about 25 
ago. 
tried it, to be an improvement on 
sap, being larger and better in tree. 
much like its parent in shape and 
being oblate, conic and dark red. 


for general use over a large part 


Black-twig by the larger number. | 
‘mated in Arkansas. 


the ‘better is yet to be determined. 
are good keepers. 


tested very little as yet. 


over a wide territory. 


a few of the most select dessert 
Banana is a new winter apple 


much tested as yet. 





prospects of fruit growing? 
expect in the next few years lower 
for our fruit crops of large and 


This matter of the impending co 


since any of us can remember. 
come yet. Probably it never will 


stant increase of eaters. More 


economy of eating fresh fruits. 
have to sell somewhat cheaper, but 
will and are being cheaper ways 


sumption. The main aim of the 
grower should be to keep fully up 
the procession. 





aire cherries?—James Glen, Pa. 


aire and Montmorency Large Fruite 
I used to grow them im Kansas and 
observed them since, are these: The 
of the latter is the larger, but the 
does not flourish nor does it bear 


word common), is a decided success. 


all pomologists, and others, and the 
name Montmorency alone given it. 


tivation.—H. E. Van Deman. 





The Apple Orchard. 





choose mostly winter varieties. It 
a high location for our apple orchard, 
this is not so important as to select 
that has been well drained to,a dept 
at least three feet. Flat lands will 


standing water. 


apples. 
“The apple orchard must be well 


well as it should be done, so far as 
Observation goes. Experience has si 
that corn should be cultivated at ! 


should be cultivated. 
Champaign we cultivate about 12 
about six dollars per acre. We need 


keep the soil of the orchard in P 
condition. 


and codling moth. These: are the ! 
important pests. If the fruit alone 


does the injury would not rank so hi? 
badness, but it takes the leaves also 
that makes it the worst enemy we 
to combat. Sometimes the trees, 02 
count of the presence of this pest, ar 
foliated weeks before the proper time 
the leaves to fall. The first applict 
of the fangicide and insecticide sho! 


just as.the leaves are unfolding.— 
mer’s Review. 





honesty and artificial dissimulatio? 
T. Overbury. i 
—It is the easiest thing in the wo" 
obey God when he commands us " 
what we like, and to trust him whea 
path is all sunshine. The real victory 


has more power in his silence than 
has by his words. 
which ring out sweet music, and be 
when touched accidentally even, ™ 





ways planted forty or more acres of ber- 








ties of various kinds to give their hired 


with sweet music.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Paragon apple, also the Arkansas Bor 
Are you acquainted with ; 
Fanny and Banana apple?—P. M., 


The Paragon apple is a seedling 
Winesap that originated in Tennessee y 
was placed in the hands of the publief 


It is thought, by many who }y 


of very good, subacid quality and the 
bears abundanily. It is a very good » 


country. There is some confusion betm 
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every way, but is not so high flavore 


Michigan that is well spoken of, but 


‘What is your opinion in regard to 
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fruits?—J. P. Simons, Monroe Co., N. 


of the fruit business has been talked 
It has 


People will always eat. There is a4 
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every yeir are learning the value 
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for producing fruit. Moreover, ~we> 
have better fruits as tinie progresses. 
in itself will give reason for increased a 


What is the difference between Mall 
morency Large and Montmorency Ori 


The points of difference between 
two cherries called Montmorency Ori 


latter word has been dropped by neal 


time this will be generally accepted, 
the variety is now by practical frvit gr 
ers as the only one worthy of cultivatil 
This latter variety is a sour, red, che 
of mid-season, and one well worthy of ¢ 


At a meeting of horticulturists at ¥ 
comb, Ill., Prof. T. J. Burrill said in p 
“We must, in setting out an apple orchil 


been generally said that we must cho 


duce as well as hills if they are kept f 
Land that will prod 
good wheat will generally produce s” 


tivated. No one in Illinois does this 


three times during a season, but ther 
less information on how often the ort! 
On our grounds 
during the season, and the works cost 
expect very good results till we leat 


“Trees should be sprayed three or ! 
times during the season to prevent ® 


injured by the apple scab the fungus 
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just after the blossoms have fallen! 
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through the dark.--Theodore L. Cur 
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Arkansas Beauty is the name of a 
seedling which comes from Arkansas, 
is a red striped apple of large size, 
is said to be valuable, but it has 
It is Goubt 
worthy of being tested in a small 
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hem since, are these: ‘The fr 
er is the larger, but the t 
Hourish nor does it bear wa 
vith the name “Ordinaire” 
t (which is the French for ¢ 
non), is a decided success. TI 
d has been dropped by nea 
gists, and others, and the ple 
ntmorency salone given it. 
will be generally accepted, 
is now by practical fruit gré 
only one worthy of cultivatio 
er variety is a sour, red, che 
on, 2nd one well worthy of ¢l 
. E. Van Deman. 





he Apple Orchard. 
eting of horticulturists at 
Prof. T. J. Burrill said in pa 


in setting out an apple orchaf 


bstly winter varieties. It 

ally said that we must cho0 
ation for our apple orchard, ! 
so important as to select li 
een well drained to,a depth 
bree feet. Flat Jands will } 
Pll as hills if they are kept fr 
rater. Land that will prodt 
at will generally produce 8° 


ple orchard must be well 
Yo one in Illinois does this 
should be done, so far as 
h goes. Experience has sho 
should be cultivated at ! 
during a season, but there 
hation on how often the orch 
cultivated. On our grounds 
n we cultivate about 12 tm 
season, and the works costs 
dollars per acre. We need? 
good results till we lear® 
soil of the orchard in pre 


hould be sprayed three or fo 
ng the season to prevent © 
hg moth. These: are the ™ 
pests. If the fruit alone % 
the apple scab the fungus 4 
hjury would not rank so big 

ut it takes the leaves also 

s it the worst enemy we 

Sometimes the trees, 02 

e presence of this pest, are 
eeks before the proper time ’ 
to fall. The first applical 
gicide and insecticide should 
the blossoms have fallen ! 
he leaves are unfolding-—~ 
iew. 
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1 sunshine. ihe real victory 
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ched accidentally even, '* 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 








a 
“The hand that rocks the crad/e 
rules the world.”’ 


so 
The New Woman. 





with great intensity of each man’s 
me — propensity, and spoke with vol- 
nbility of woman’s higher plane; 

dwelt on domesticity with mental elas- 

tielty, and said og such felicity was 

sally quite in vain. 

an gestures oratorical and phrases meta- 
phorical she voiced the powers numeri- 
cal that woman had unto d, 

And spoke with zeal: dramatical of voting 
gystematical, and ballot-boxes a 
and votes not bought with gold. 

She said in each vicinity the doctors of di- 
vinity woulé come from femininity; in 
ploomers they would be; 

And matrons with mgd would lose all 
their timidity, and no more assinity in 
Congress would we see. 

And while with such audacity she showed 
her great capacity, and talked with 
great didacity, her husband learned to 

weep; 

And Thile with such egility she dwelt on 
her utility = “ys — pugnacity, 

twins to sleep. 

oe. Sew York Sun. 
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ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
August'Cheerfulness. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
~  yegular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


They are here! The hot, stifling days, 
the tired, discouraged feeling and the drag- 
‘ging around at the daily work, that seems 
‘piled mountain high. Generally, father is 
eross, and the children naughty enough 
‘to be whipped, and if not watched, into 
mischief that drives one wild. We ean’t 
(most of us) fly to the mountains or sit on 
hotel piazzas with rocking chairs and 
fans, so the best way is to face the music 
in a brave manner. ‘Mother’ gets up 


dear! How I dread the day.” So. she 
begins tired and discouraged and the .work 
end the worries seem more than she can 
bear. But there is a better way. After 
dressing in the morning breathe a short 
‘prayer for patience and strength. This i8 
a most wonderful clearer:.of the atmos- 
phere. Then say to yourself: ‘‘The 
weather is none of my business and I 
shall not think or talk about it. I shall 
make my work as easy as possible and 
suard my lips so that. there shall not be 
pne cross or, impatient word: -Such. re- 
solves, with -a:-cheerful face, will be like. | 
the sun shining in.a dark place. -The 
children will quickly respond if mother 
‘has a little talk with them early in the 
day, setting forth that each must help, by 
keeping good natured, promising them 
‘some little treat, like a ride in the trolley 
car, or the tea table spread in the back- 
yard, any pleasant change helps to keep 
the atmosphere clear. But one of the best 
‘investments, especially on a farm, is a 
-good ice cream freezer: The children may 
‘be kept happy «nd ‘busy helping to make 
the ice cream. Tommy’s part is to chop the 
ke, Perhaps the older girl will prepare 
the cream and the younger ones do the 
stirring and all the family can be tasters. 
Made of real cream, this delicious food is 
rwholesome, and freely partaken of helps to 
carry one through unpleasant August. 


OUR BEST THINGS. 


“IT am glad when we have company,” 
said a little girl, “because then we have 
or pretty dishes.” This putting aside 
from daily: use is more general than it need 
be. The parlor, in my neighbor’s house, 
is kept closed from week’s end to week’s 
end. The half a dozen children of the 
household ‘hardly realize it is in the house. 
The four ‘boys play in the kitchen and are 
mde and noisy. If the best room was 
open and “mother” was there the atmos- 
phere would tone down their exuberant 
spirits and make them pleasant compan- 
fons, instead of wild Indians. “Faké pains 
with the table. Place a bunch of flowers 
‘in the center and use the pretty dishes at 
every meal. Now and then one may be 
broken, but better so than have them on 
2 top shelf from year’s end to year’s end. 
Make the back yard ‘pretty. Have the 
, Prettiest flower bed near the kitchen win- 
dow so that the. bright colors and’ sweet 
scents may cheer the daily dish washing. 
_And above all, keep your best manners 
for every-day wear instead of airing them 
_ nce in awhile for company. 


| 4 BEAUTIFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


" It may not be an unmixed calamity 
When father’s or mother’s eyes give out 
Pend the young folks read aloud the daily 
paper, or a chapter in the latest . novel. 
Seading aloud with a pleasant voice, un- 
nderstandingly and without tiring, is a val- 
eUable and most beautiful accomplishment 
. “td rare enough to make the possessor a 
Most valued member of the family. 
Strange that more attention is not given 
% teaching this in the public schools. Ir 

e long evenings to come keep the boys 
pend girls more at home and interested by 
bg turns in- reading aloud. I have 
& children of six and. seven years old 
om had not advanced much farther than 
: ords of one syllable, listening to a story 
**y Kipling and afterwards introducing the 
cters in their plays. Those children 
to & pure taste formed will not. be apt 
80 far astray when they go out into the 
Pend Read aloud from the newspapers 
* talk it over afterwards. Remember 
+. we Dot as apt to recd trashy novels 
family are listening and comments 

the book follows, 


LITTLD WRIGGLERS. 


wap under the pulpit sat pa, ma and 
T little two-year-old boy. The young 
‘vit er was very bright and speaking 
lirbea notes, could easily hold our ab- 
imac attention. But this little wriggler 
th his nose now climbing over his 
7 de lap, now on the seat, now on the 
by Z never stili a minute, broke the line 
* Ought and almost made him come to 
Ehe “A Several times, while all the would- 
It did; not 


Ri 


isteners were annoyed. 
on the parents that their child was 
Sance and that he was a regular lit- 


®ayj 


church too early. If he must go, sit by 
the door and quietly slip out with him 
when the first signs of weariness appears. 
“But we want our children to love the 
sanctuary,” said one, “and we can’t begin 
too early.” 

“T hate church,” said a young man, “and 
I won’t go. When I was a small boy I 
had to sit on a high bench with my poor, 
tired little legs hanging down and if [ 
stirred a finger my father shook his head 
at me and I knew a whipping awaited 
me when I came home. No church for 
me, thank you.” 

“How would you make Sunday a pleas- 
ant day for the very little ones,” some- 
body asks. 

Let mother’s stories be very sweet. I 
know a little boy that never tires of hear- 
ing about the raising from the dead of 
Jairus’ daughter told in her own words 
every Sunday. Gather the children in the 
twilight and sing hymns. Take a walk 
and draw their attentian to the beauties 
of mature on every hand. When five or 
six years old let them go to a short church 
service. Let them see that Sunday is 
dear and sacred to you and they can’t 
fail but catch its spirit. 


NO MEAN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


. Young girls are apt to think anything 
connected with the cooking stéve beneath 
their notice. Let me whisper a secret: 
Get your name up. for preparing in the 
most delightful way a good. cup of coffee. 

That often served at the breakfast table 
when your husband that is to be is in a 
hurry to be off, perhaps for an important 
engagement, is likely to be muddy and 
worst of all, cold. Touch his heart by a 
smeli and drink of coffee that is just 
right. See that the water, freshly drawn, 
“boils!” Measure a large spoonful of cof- 
fee for each person. Put in half an egg 
shell and some of the white, if you have 
it. Put the coffee pot over the fire and 
stir the contents with a large spoon until 
it boils up once. That is sufficient; any 
more -will make it taste bitter. Then put 
back on the stove for ten minutes; when 
served it should be as clear as old wine. 
Now to go with your perfect cup of coffee 
learn to fry potatoes. Be ashamed to 
put on the table the black, leathery 
things that usually are served. Use cot- 
tolene, if possible. Put a large piece in 
the fry pan, cut the potatoes in thin slices 
and cover with them the bottom of the 
pan. Fry as if they were griddle cakes, 
turning each one ‘when it is-a delicious 
brown, of course, salting to taste. A 
young girl that can even do these two 
things well may consider herself a candi- 
date for matrimony. 





The Pet of the Household. 


The pet of the household is the last baby, 
no matter whether it is a boy or a girl. 

And why should baby not be the pet of 
the home? It looks so cunning and has so 
many ettractive ways about it that father, 
mother, sisters and brothers all fall in 
love with it. . 

The other children were pets in their 
days; but they do not look quite as sweet 
and innocent as they did before they 
learned how to eat bread and butter. 

The household baby is and ought to be 
prized by those constituting the family: 
and those outside of the family, who have 
the pleasure of its acquaintance, should 
be very careful not to forget to say the 
kindest words concerning it. 

A mother’s last baby is something out of 
the general line. -It ‘thas eyes unlike any 


and takes such a fancy to its loving 
mother. 

Flowers are beautiful; but what are they 
when compared with the pet baby of the 
family? Flowers don’t laugh; flowers 
don’t make-believe talk; flowers don’t even 
know enough to cry when they are hurt. 

No wonder tthat mothers love their baby 
pets, for they are worth more than their 
weight in gold. 

The pet baby is a useful household adorn- 
ment. Some fathers get home from their 
work earlier than they otherwise would in 
order to get a kiss from the baby and give 
scores of kisses in return. Nothing like 
such a drawing loadstone at home to keep 
men out of mischief. 

Jesus blessed little children. He did so 
because He was filled with love and also 
because little innocent children must have 
been so attractive to Him. 

I love to see parents playing with their 
children. It does all concerned good. I 
stopped my horse not long since to see a 
little baby boy trying to pull the hair out 
of his old father’s head as they rolled on 
the grass. Father made believe he was 
suffering terrible tortures, and baby-boy 
would kiss father to make it all right. 
The father would tell the little boy that it 
did not hurt him much and to try it again. 
Whait fun they were having, and not cost- 
ing a cent. 

I called out to them to “keep it up,” for 
I was getting the fun, too, without any 
trouble, and was enjoying it. 

Father and boy slept better that night 
for the romp, and so did the writer for the 
sight. It was old and young innocents 
enjoying themselves. The quiet mother 
stood on the stoop, looking like a sixteen- 
year-old. 

My pets are not as young as they used 
to be. “How old are they now?” is a 
question that I ey om answer, as four 

f them are young ladies. 

. Grandchild pets take the place of chil- 
dren pets; and there is this to be said of 
them; when you tire of them you can hand 
them back to their fathers and mothers. 

The household pet-is often a- spoiled 
child. That should not be, for the child’s 
sake.—George R. Scott in Weekly Witness. 





How to keep Silverware. 


The housekeepers of fifty years ago con- 
sidered it a careful housewife’s duty to 
take care of her own silver or to direct 
its cleaning, if left to a servant, as many 
pieces were of priceless value, or heir- 


looms. 

In the busy life of the women of to-day, 
time seems to be too precious to devote to 
such work, and knowledge is made to take 
the place of labor in the intelligent house- 
hold. Instead of scouring and rubbing 
and polishing each piece of silver, the ser- 
vice may be cleaned in a few minutes as 
effectively as if an hour or two hours were 
devoted to it. After each meal the silver 
should be put in a clean cedar tub or dish 
pan kept for the purpose, and covered with 
hot water, to which a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered borax is added, then taken out im- 
mediately and laid on a soft linen cloth, 
and each piece rubbed quickly with a piece 
of chamois skin. 

Silver should never be rubbed with flan- 
nel or cotton cloth. When rot used it will 
‘become tarnished if exposed to light and 
air; therefore, to keep it in good condi- 
tion each piece should be carefully 
wrapped in white tissue paper. The plated 
ware ‘will assume a new dignity treated 
in this manner, and will always look 
bright and clean—Sara H. Henton, in 
New York Observer. 





Every field is like an open book; every 





aud, for was he not robbing the con- 
“ou of a good sermon by disturbing 
} é 33 


painted flower hath a lesson written on 


- 


the minister? Don’t take a child to 


other, child ever born, It knows so much, |- 





- ‘The Country Doctor. 


I’m a ony parish doctor with about 
enough of pay 

Just to give myself a dinner when my horse 
has ‘had his hay, 

And I must go on-a-working, for the pittance 
that I get, 

There’s such awful competition, such a lot 

of human sweat; 

Though I often thought ’twere better if I 
dropped the weary load 

And just stepped into the pasture from the 
grinding of the road, 

For I’m almost as familiar with the moon 
as with the sun, 

For my work is often hardest when all 
others’ work is done; 

And when each man of labor is fast sleeping 
in his bed 

I must shift a weary body, try to clear a 
weary head. 

It’s no matter if the storm carries on its 
wings the snow, 

And the heavy clouds of winter shroud in 
darkness all below. 

And the way lies o’er the moorland where 
you easily miss the track, 

I must carry out the order or they'll jump 


upon my back. 
’ cf --London Lancet. 





Pretty Table Mat. 


Written for. Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Take two dozen white corset laces and 
remove the tins from the ends. Begin 
winding and sewing one of these strings 
until you have a wheel one and one-half 
inches in diameter. Tiake nine pieces of 
string, each five inches long, and sew in 
loops equal distances apart, around this 
wheel. Holding the loops evenly in place 
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sew to them two rows of braid made by 
plaiting the strings together in either three 
or four plaits; then completely encircle 
with wheels one and one-half inches in 
diameter, without any loops, and add to 
them two more rows of braid. 

Enough wheels like the center one is now 
needed to finish the mat. You can tell 
how many you need when you get to sew- 
ing them on. 

Let two loops of each wheel be sewed 
securely to the braid, then leaving one loop 
loose, fasten the next one to the corre- 
sponding loop on the next wheel, and so 
continue until you have completely encir- 
cled the braid. Run one and one-half inch 
ribbon, any color desired, through the loops 
fastened to the last row of braid and tie 
in a pretty bow at one or both sides, as 
best suits your fancy, and you will have a 
mat pretty and dainty enough for any one. 
A mat like this with two bows of cream 
ribbon was much admired recently among 
a large assortment of wedding presents 
and its donor was your humble servant.— 
Katherine Allerton. 





Hints to Housekeepers, 


To rid a house of water-bugs keep every- 
thing scrupulously clean, and scatter pow- 
dered borax freely about the infested 
places. ’ 

To clean bronze, dust it carefully first. 
then wipe it with. a soft cloth. slightly 
moistened with sweet oil, and polish it 
with a very soft chamois skin. 

One of the most common obstacles pre- 
sented to the house-decorator is that of 
cheap woodwork. Sometimes it is ex- 
tremely difficult to give a good finish to the 
common doors and frames that are found 
in many residences, or it happens that just 
the shade of paint needed is impossible to 
blend. To obviate either of these condi- 
tions, decorators are now covering wood- 
work with chintz or. burlaps, and the ef- 
fect is exceedingly. good. 

A cherry ice with the fruit in it is very 
refreshing and affords a change in the or- 
dinary range of ices. It is a beautiful, 
rich, red color, a peculiar and fashionable 
shade, which just matches the roses in 
some of the ice cream girls’ hats. 

A rich syrup that can be made at home 
is the best substitute obtainable for pure 
maple syrup, and is excellent to serve with 
waffles or griddle cakes for Sunday night 
tea. A pint and a half of boiling water 
is added to five pounds of C sugar. The 
Sugar and water should be put in a porce- 
lain or granite-ware saucepan and stirred 
until the sugar is well.melted before it is 
put over a hotter part.of the range and 
boiled for ten minutes. If to this propor- 
tion is added a pint.bottle of pure maple 
syrup, or better still, of maple sugar melted 
in a little hot water, the flavor is enhanced, 
and the whiteness of the syrup only slight- 
ly lessened. This syrup should be kept in 
glass jars or an earthen jug. 

A little salt sprinkled on a hot stove will 
remove amy disagreeable odor. 

Shad roe mixed with butter or lemon 
juice, or a little chopped pickle, makes an 
appetizing sandwich. 

Franklin’s time-honored and’ cumulative 
adage, “For want of the tiail the shoe ‘was 
lost, for want of the shoe the horse was 
lost, for want of the horse the man was 
lost,’’ should have the addendum of twine 
and paper bags put to it to make it com- 
plete. Few things are more aggravating 
than to be ready to tie up a package and 
find no string, or to carry a few apples, 
oranges, eggs or bulbs a short distance and 
find no bag to hold them. Strings should 
always be wound in a ball and kept ready 
for immediate use where the family may 
find them, and paper bags, as soon as emp- 
tied, should be folded neatly and laid in a 
drawer for use as needed. 

Cheese balls, served hot with the salads, 
‘are made of a cup of grated cheese, half 
a cup of fine bread crumbs, five drops of 
Worcestershire sauce, and one egg well 
beaten. Mix together, roll into balls, and 
place in a wire frying basket, and just be- 
fore time to serve plunge the basket into 
boiling fat and allow them to remain until 
a delicate brown. © : 

In cleaning soft-shell crabs, which are in 
season throughout the summer, pull off the 
sandbags which. will be found on the under 
side, also the spongy gills under each flap. 
Rinse in cold water, dry on a cloth, dip 
into siightly beaten egg, then inio bread 
crumbs and immerse in smoking-hot fat 
until browned or saute in a little hot but- 
ter. 

No better covering can be found for the 
milk or cream jug, the opened can or the 
gravy boat, when set away with their con- 
tents, than a paper bag pulled over the 
mouths, 1 : 

As a wedding present nothing could be 
more beautiful than the latest chocolate 
set, consisting of tray, pot, and six exquis- 
ite cups and saucers. The cups are high, 
with flare tops. Each piece delicately but 
richly bordered in gold and colors, and 
with hand-painted portraits of the queens 
of France. ; 

One of the prettiest spring and summer 


salads is prepared by arranging on a bed | 


of carefully washed watercress alternate 
thin slices of radishes, the _red-skinned 


appeals to the eye, while*the crispness and 
blending of spiciness and coolnéss satisfies 
the palate. 

New potatoes should be washed, 
scrubbed and scraped, never pared. After 
boiling a small portion of thick cream 
sauce is poured over them. 





A Woman’s Life in Utah. 

No Mormon woman will talk from her 
heart to a stranger, notably and essen- 
tially when that person is a gentile (in 
Mormondom, every one who is not a Mor- 
mon is a gentile), for she knows by sad 
experience that this would but increase her 
sufferings. Of all sacrifices that have ever 
been exacted of the single, loving heart of 
true wife and mother in the name of re- 
ligion, none can equal those of polygamy, 
which these women were taught would be 
practiced through all eternity, as it was 
“the celestial order of heaven,” an eternal 
law. " 

Under its baneful influence a wife lived 
in the same house with her husband, sur- 
rounded by their children, a lonely, dis- 
consolate womam. The confidence and re- 
spect that should have united their hearts, 
made one their interests, is first defiled 
and then destroyed. She early learns to 
be silent and observing. After their even- 
ing meal, if she sees her husband make as 
careful and elaborate a toilet as their cir- 
cumstances permit, she dares not ask him 
where he is going. But that fear that 
ever abides in the heart of every Mormon 
wife eats, cankerlike, at her vitality. 

She may try to drive these thoughts 
away, she may gay to herself, “No; what- 
ever other man may do, however they may 
deceive their wives, my husband will be 
honest and true. He will not deceive me.” 
Up almost to the hour that she is expected 
to go to the “endowment house” and place 
the hand of the second wife in that of her 
husband she gives her hungry soul this 
soothing balm. But ultimately she must 
awaken to the fact that mo man can prac- 
tice polygamy without becoming a hypo- 
crite. Many of these women believe, or 
try to believe, that polygamy is a revela- 
tion from God and consequently must be 
obeyed. 

But if any gentile woman will try to 
think how she would feel if her husband 
were to tell her that he is soon to bring 
into their home a second wife to usurp 
her place in the family circle, share her 
husband’s affection, come between her and 
the man. who had been her all in all for 
60 many years, that woman will have ar- 
rived at a full, perfect, exact comprehen- 
sion of what a Mormon woman suffers.— 
Arena. 





Who Hath Woe. 


Man that is married to woman during: 


housecleaning time is of a few days and 
full of carpet tacks. 

A cloud of dust obscureth his vision and 
great gobs of dark brown gloom pos- 
sesseth his soul. 

He riseth up betimes and sniffeth the 
morning air with a heavy heart and an 
obstructed nose. 

He snatcheth a raw pancake from the 
griddle and rusheth to his labors depressed 
in spirit, saturated with dyspepsia. 

He returneth at noon and falleth over a 


mop. 
The dull sickening thud of the belar- 
ruped carpet is heard in the land. 


e queen of his household crowneth |: 


herself with a dirty towel and a fierce 
look. 

She resembleth an avenging angel. 

Her scepter is a broom, the carpet fuzz 
clingeth to the selvage at her nose. 

Large quantities of real estate settleth 
among the dimples of her swan-like neck. 

Her eyes glareth with the fury of great 
enterprise. 

She maketh her spouse to eat dinner 
from the ironing board in the kitchen 
which resteth on two chairs. 

He findeth a cake of soap beside his 
plate and a_ portion of the scalp of the 
scrubbing brush in the butter. 

At night he returneth to his home with 
a timid, halting step. He feareth the 
worst. 

The swish of the peach-limb is still 
heard as it poundeth a fifty-dollar carpet 
into shreds. 

He drinketh a little cold tea from a tin 
cup and prepareth for bed. 

A live carpet tack buryeth its fangs in 

his foot. 
’ He yelleth in agony “Hellinaminit!” and 
bumpeth the plaster from the ceiling in a 
vain and futile endeavor to jump through 
the roof. 

He lieth down on his couch and wetteth 
his pillow with his tears. 

The family dog howleth beneath the 
window like the wail of a damned soul 
and Notre Dame soul in the house 
sleepeth. 

The fetid fragrance of bedbug specific 
smelleth to heaven and the aroma of new- 
laid moth. balls sifteth through the lid of 
the clothes chest. 

Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? 
Who hath redness of eyes and a stopped 
up nose? He who monkeyeth with house- 
cleaning. By” De Pict 

Who masheth his thumb? Who pol- 
luteth his lips with blasphemy? Who im- 
perileth his immortal soul? He who tar- 
ryeth at home to tack down carpets.— 
Hillsboro News. 





A Lady. 


A lady is simply the highest type of 
woman. She.will be gentle and modest, 
mistress of temper and curiosity. She will 
know and honor her own place in the so- 
cial order as the divinely appointed molder, 
teacher and refiner of men, and out of this 
noble and beautiful place she will not seek 
to move. To fit herself for the place she 
will cultivate body and mind; the body in 
health and vigor that she may take her 
share of burdens and be cheerful under 
them, and that her work in the world may 
be as fairly done as her hands can do it, 
and the mind in knowledge, accomplish- 
ment and taste, that she may be a delight 
and a help in her house.—John Boyle 
O’ Reilly. 
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rs Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


An Old and 
Well-Tried 
' Remedy 


For over fifty years 
agg ora gl gael 
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ng Sree tions of 
children while teeth- 
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pain; cuges Wind Corned is this best 
remedy for Diarrheea. Sold by Druggists 
in every pet of the world. Be sure and 
ask for Soothing Syrup, 




















cue and cucombeny ape pouring over 2 | Introductions That Bometi.es 
French dressing. The combination of 
‘scarlet, white and two shades of green 


Result in Embarrassing Mo- 
ments. 


Once upon.a time, not very long ago, 
when a man wished to meet a girl, he 
asked one of her friends to introduce him, 
the friend asked the young woman’s per- 
mission, and if she was willing the intro- 
ducticn was made end bodn perseus were 
satisfied; but lately the little pink tape 
that was involved in the process of obtain- 
ing permission has been thought too cum- 
bersome to be practical, and young women 
have acquaintances thrust upon them 
without so much as a by-your-leave, not- 
withstanding the fact that the general 
introduction is in process of decline. 

Sometimes the maid has good and suf- 
ficient reasons for not wishing to meet the 
gentleman who is brought up and intro- 
duced to her ‘by a mistaken’ acquaintance, 
sometimes she hasn’t any reason, but she 
doesn’t want to meet him anyhow, for 
there are girls who are not impelled by a 
wild desire to know every man in sight, 
but she falls a victim, just the same, to 
the insatiable eagerness of one who de- 
sires to make two people happy—or mis- 
erable—as the case may happen to be. 

Asking a young woman beforehand 
whether or not the person about to be in- 
troduced is persona grata is surely a cour- 
tesy that is due her. It makes her feel 
easier to know something of Mr. Smith 
before she meets him, and it should make 
Mr. Smith feel easier to know that she is 
willing to become his friend. There is 
nothing old-fogyish about it, and it is a 
pity American men are so often lax in this 
respect. ' 

If the young woman who is importuned 
declines to make the acquaintance of his 
friend the man who asks may know a bad 
quarter of an hour, but be sure that the 
girl in the case will have the ingenuity 
and tact to concoct an excuse that will 
save the self-respect of all the parties to 
the affair.—Baltimore News. 





Embarrassing Remembrance. 


It is only the tactful people ~vho should 
be allowed to give personal reminiscences, 
but unfortunately they are not the only 
ones who do give them. 

“How weil I remember your father, 
when I was a little girl!” lately said an 
elderly woman to a Massachusetts clergy- 
man. “He used to come often to our 
house to dinner. We were always de 
lighted to see him, children and all.” 

“That is very pleasant to hear,” said 
the clergyman, with a smile; but the nar- 
trator remained gravely unconscious of his 
interruption. 

“I remember what a hearty appetite 
he had,” she continued, blandly. “It was 
a real pleasure to see him eat. Why, 
when mother would see him coming along 
the road of a morning in his buggy she’d 
send me running out to cook and say, 
‘Tell Bridget to put on just twice as much 
of everything as she had planned, for here 
is Mr. Brown coming to dine with us!’ ” 

The eminent son endeavored to preserve 
& proper expression of countenance at this 
interesting reminiscence, but his com pos- 
ure was sorely tried when, with great cor- 
diality, the lady said: 

“You’re so much like your father! 
Won’t you go home to dinner with me?” 
—Youth’g Companion. 





Courting Tactics, 


and igh avenue, a. gayly dressed col- 
ored man, created quite a sensation in 
North Penn village on Saturday by dis- 
playing a roll of notes, which appeared to 
amount to nearly $2,000, and frequently 
pulling a $2 or $3 note from the bunch 
and lighting his cigar with it. He was 
very liberal in his expenditures, visiting 
the saloons and cigar stores and treating 
his followers. . His conduct was reported 
to the police, and Lieutenant Wolf ordered 
his arrest on suspicion of having stolen 
the money. At the Lehigh avenue police 
station it was found that, with the ex¢ep- 
tion of $8, in genuine one-dollar bills, the 
supposed -money was Confederate notes, 
which White had found in an old house 
in the neighborhood. He explained that 
he was enamored of a girl in the locality, 
and upon drawing his month’s pay had 
ceived the idea of showing off before her 
with the Confederate money. “I had a 
good time, boss, but it cost me $30 to try 
and fool dat gal,” he said at the police 
station. He was released upon promise 
ane his nonsense.—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 





Laughter as a Cure for Worry. 


“Nearly every woman is a miser of jol- 
lity. Men are willing to catch pleasure as 
it flies, but women must have everything 
just so before they can abandon them- 
selves to enjoyment, and then they are 
usually too tired to take it.” said a lec- 
turer to an audience of women. “It’s a 
disease, but fortunately not incurable. 
Women say it is easy to talk this way, 
but that one can’t be laughing when one 
is hurried and worried. .All I can say is 
that you might be as hurried, but you 
wouldn’t be as worried if you did laugh. 
I happened once to speak of my husband 
to a little girl, and she said: 

_“*Why, I didn’t think you were mar- 
tied.’ 

“ ‘Why? I asked. 

“‘Oh, cause’— 

“Cause why? 

' “ Cause you laugh so much.’ 

“Wasn’t that a commentary on matri- 

mony ?”’—Chicago Times-Herald. 





Timely Hints to Fur Owners. 


All furs not stored away by June 1st 
should be worn at least twice a week. 

Furs, when worn at seaside or moun- 
tain, should be well shaken before hang- 
ing away. 

A nice dark closet, into which air does 
not penetrate, filled with woolens or fur 
garments, is the paradise of the moth and 
other vermin. 

Cedar chests are fairly good breeding 
places, although the plain wooden ward- 
robes are easier of accéss to them. 

Camphor flakes are ised as a moth 
chaser by furriers, and to be efficient must 
be renewed every month. For private per 
sons they are worse than useless. 

The ‘most. reliable of the dry-cold. stor- 
age houses charge about 5 per cent. of the 
given value for storing a garment, which 


4+ also insures against theft and _ fire. 


These companies employ experts‘ (for 
their own protection) to prepare stored 
garments before hanging them, and in- 
spect and beat every particle thoroughly 
at least once a month. ‘ 

Furs stored in dry-cold storage retain 
their natural colors, and both leather and 
fur hold their natural fats. Dyed furs 


-stored in dry or ice storage rooms “die.” 
-Their pelt assumes a “papery” look and 
‘touch, and the fur turns “felty.” 


Any kind of sable, fox, otter, mink, 
beaver or natural fur cannot be properly 
protected against moth except by dry-coid- 
process, and require constant attention. . 

Sealskins, Persian lamb, Astrakhans, 


is White, of Twenty-second street: 


and broadtails—in fact all full-dyed furs 
—may be kept in the house without much 
danger from moth. These furs, however, 
become “gritty” and “die” unless fre- 
quently aired. All furs should be kept at 
all times in clean linen covers.—Cloaks 
and Furs. 





A Better Day for Farmers’ 
Wives. : 


One bright idea of the club-women is 
the opening in towns of a “rest room,” 


urday. With the latest magazines .and 
the ever-comforting cup of tea, this weary 
weekly shopper may find mental and bod- 
ily refreshment. ‘TFhis work has: been par- 
ticularly espoused by Missouri club- 
women. In other parts the farmer’s wife 
is looking out for herself, as instanced at 
Lapeer, Michigan. In this. town the 
women of the surrounding country have 
rented two rooms in the court-house. Hach 
member furnished one yard of carpet, one 
chair, one cup and saucer, and every Sat- 
urday come together to spread lunch and 
“talk things over.” Farmers’ wives away 
out West drive many miles over rough 
mountain roads for their one social pleas- 
ure—the monthly literary club. The big 
city clubs, such as the Denver Woman’s 
Club, on the other hand, regularly send 
periodicals and club papers to the lonely 
women too remotely situated for a chance 
to belong to any club.—Bertha Damaris 
Knobe, in July Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





For Little Boys’ Pants. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

“Another button off, another button hole 
torn out.” How often do we hear this re- 
mark by mothers of little boys who de- 
light in turning somersaults, climbing 
fences, scaling trees, and many other 
things dear to the boyish heart, and if 
given up much of the sweets of childhood 
is lost. 

My sister solves the problem in this way: 
In spare moments she sews heavy pants 
goods together the proper width for button 
holes and with No. 8 thread works button 
holes appropriate for little boys’ pants. 
When she is ready to make the pants she 
takes a piece of her strip of buttonholes 
and sews securely beneath the waistband 
of the pants. Instead of sewing the but- 
tons to plaits in the waist, as many do, 
she puts a belt of the same heavy goods, 
or an old suspender inside the waist, and 
sews the buttons securely through both. 
‘The little fellow runs, jumps and climbs to 
his heart’s content, without losing his but- 
tons or tearing the button holes. Sister 
says these buttons holes often do service 
for two pair of pants, thus saving her time 
for other things, reading principally, for 
she is one of your sensible women who 
will not be a slave to work, but rather 
proves herself its master.—Katherine Al- 
lerton. 





Saved Fifty Twins. 


Miss Slessor, a Scotch missionary, who 
has been twenty-four years in Africa, has 
herself saved. the lives of over fifty twins. 
When twins are born, they are- at once 
taken from the mother, and, if no one in- 
tercedes, they are taken by the feet and 
head and. have their backs broken across 
a native woman’s knee, in the same man- 
ner’as one would break a stick. The 
bodies are then placed in an earthenware 
receptacle, and taken to the. bush, where 
they are devoured by the flies, insects, or 
animals, Sometimes the little victims are 
put into these receptacles alive, and are 
then eaten alive in the same way. The 
mother becomes an outcast. If she does 
not at once take her own life, she has to 
flee to the bush. If she ventures near the 
town or village, she must see that she 
does not remain on the path when any 
other native is coming. Her presence, ac- 
cording to their superstition, would defile 
the place for others. She must not drink 
from the same spring, must not touch 
anything even belonging to her own rela- 
tions.—Missionary Review. 





Character. 


The best thing in this world is a good 
man. The greatest thing in this world 
is a great good man. The most blessed 
thing in this world is a blessed good man: 
The first thing that a human bejng 
should recognize about himself is that his 
character is his distinguishing feature. It 
is not the amount of money, the amount 
of power, the amount of brains that a 
man has that is his distinguishing feat- 
ure, but his character. Whatever a fellow- 
man may temporarily say or do to the con- 
trary, this is fact, that whatever separates 
him from others and gives him his indi- 
viduality is his goodness or lack of good- 
ness, according to its degree. Money, 
power and brains have their place, and 
they do exert an influence in temporarily 
deciding a man’s position and recognition. 

But the standard of the ages, by which 
any one and every one is tried, is charac- 
ter; and in God’s sight, which is the 
final and determining sight, men are what 
they are in their wishes and purposes. It 
is not, then, too much to say that the 
supreme ambition of a person’s life shouid 
be to secure a worthy character. Every- 
thing else, however important, is merely 
subsidiary. Beauty of person, brilliancy 
of achievement, acuteness of intellect, 
sway of authority, are secondary, while 
goodness is primary.—National Advocate. 





Misjudging. 


Perhaps it were better for most of us 
to complain less of being misunderstood 
and to take care that we do not misunder- 
stand other people. It ought to give us 
pause at a time to remember that each 
one has a stock of cut-and-dry judgments 
on his neighbors, and that the chances 
are that the most of them are quite erro- 
neous. What our neighbor really is we 
may never know, but we may be pretty 
certain that he banish all these and think 
on whatsoever is not what we have imag- 
ined, and that many things we have 
thouzht of him are quite beside the mark. 
What he does we have seen, but we have 
no idea what may have been his thoughts 
and intentions. The mere surface of his 
character may be exposed, but of the. com- 
plexity within we: have not the faintest 
idea.: People crammed -with self-conscious- 
ness and self-conceit are often praised as 
humble, while shy and reserved people are 
judged to be proud. Some whose whole 
life is one subtile, studied selfishness get 
the name of self-sacrifice, and other silent, 
heroic souls are condemned for want of 
humanity.—Ian Maclaren, in National Ad- 
vocate. 





If there is one time in a man’s life when 
he is devoutly thankful it is when he feels 
the old boarding house cat rub up against 
his trousers on the day when rabbit stew 
is announced. 





here is a healthful hardiness about real 
dignity that never dreads contact and 








communion with others, however humble. 
—Washington Irving. GP: Sas 


where the farmers’ wife may stay on Saf-, 


.Labor Saving Suggestions. 

C. A. Green, Editor: A good housekeep- 
er is one who does her work neatly, and 
with as small an expenditure of time and 
strength as possible. She recognizes the 
fact that she needs not only to economize 
in the way of dollars and cents, but she 
must save herself also, or. she will soon de- 
generate into a mere household drudge, 
and this she e»«uld not be, even for those 
she loves. Her little ones will remember 
with pleasure the quiet hour-that-she saves 
for a chat with them, and love her the 
better for. it... eis 

Learn to do your work in the best and 
easiest way. The head can often be made 
to save the hands ‘and feet, and after a 
little while these labor saving methods will 
become habitual. When you go about the 
preparation of a meal, try to-think of all 
the articles that will ‘be needed from the 
cellar, and take a basket when you go 
after them. They can be put in the basket 
and brought up at the same time, thereby 
saving several trips up and down the cellar 
steps. AH the materials for cake and 
bread making should be kept together in a 
convenient corner of the kitchen, and that 
‘will save much time and ‘the trouble of 
hunting for them.. Even the dish washing 
will lose its disagreeable features by pro- 
viding the proper utensils, and going about 
it systematically. Scrape the crumbs from 
the plates, and pile them up carefully.. Put 
the water, which should be quite warm, 
in the pan, add enough Pearline to make 
a good suds, and wash them. Put them in 
the drainer, rinse with clear, warm water 
and dry quickly. Common glassware will 
sparkle beautifully when treated in this 
way. Have at least half a dozen tea 
towels. Flour sacks that have been 
bleached and hemmed answer the prrpose 
nicely, and cost nothing. Study your work, 
busy housekeepers, to see if there are not 
many ways in which you could improve 
upon your present management of it.—~ 
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Should Women Propose ? . 


The recent revival in the newspapers of 
the question, “Should Women Propose?’ 
indicates a diminution .of interest in the 
late war, a satisfactory condition of the 
currency, and a return to that easy pros- 
perity which tempts us to revel in the ab- 
stract. That the discussion has a more 
positive significance is scarcely to. be be- 
lieved. 

There is no law to prevent a woman 
from proposing, and if there were a law to 
compel her to propose she would doubtless 
find some way to evade it. Considered so- 
cially, it is a question which every woman 
must answer for herself. 

In these democratic days the formal pro- 
posal is more a memory than a custom, 
The man who startles a woman with such 
a declaration of love is probably almost 
as rare—and unsuccessful-as the one who 
considers it necessary to deliver his’ im- 
passioned plea in the attitude of kneeling. 
Of course, the all-important question 
must be put in words, but as these mat- 
ters are now arranged there are a hundred 
glances of the eye, a hundred pressures of 
the hand, a multitude of tender signs by 
which that question has been: asked and 
answered long before the words. are ut- 
tered; and in this rapid fire of preliminary 
courtship the woman not infrequently leads 
in the attack, albeit with guns so masked 
and powder so smokeless that the devoted 
enemy is scarcely aware of the bombard- 
ment until he sees his white flag fluttering 
in the breeze, ~ 
It is assuredly a‘ higher privilege. to be- 
stow than to entreat, and less humilis‘ing 
to withhold:*than to be refused.’ Man’s 
vaunted freedom“is simply a choice of sov- 
ereigus; it is woman’s privilege to utter the 
final, fateful word, and to select from 
among ~ her subjects the -one upon 
whom to confer the -royalty of her affec- 
tions. 

That abdication is not power is a lesson 
which, it is. to be feared, the restless 
women of the céntury ‘will’ be forced to 
learn in matters far more serious than the 
impossible and idle project of changing the 
method of proposal.—Fred Nye, in Satur- 
day Evening Post. } 
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Home Life. 


~ 


The home ‘ife must be the sweetest. 
Keep out all bickering and strife. ‘The 
world is full of back-biting and misunder- 
standing and envy; the home must’ be a 
refuge. The man is to be pitied who, 
after a hard day’s sail amid the storms 
of business cares and fears; cannot drop 
anchor at eventide- in the quiet: harbor of 
a peaceful home. We want to get rid of 
our grumbling,’ fault-finding spitit in the 
home, and learn’ to*speak -words of praise 
and approval. It is as easy to tell the 
wife when ‘she does well as whén. she 
misses a button or has weak coffee; it is 
wiser to praise the children for théir good 
deeds than to be unceasingly nagging 
them about their mistakes. Make home 
happy and the richest results will follow, 
—Peninsula Methodist. 7 





a 
“Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend in ‘misery; 
Words are easy, like the wind; 

Faithful friends are hard to find.” 


—A Christian is. God’s Almighty’s gen 
tleman.—J. C: Hare.* 








A child of music is he who Hath not 
learned music; and in Jetters:éne who -hath 
not learned letters, and*<in life,°one un- 








(terrer TO MRS. PINKEAM WO. 91,309) 


“Tam so grateful to you for what 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound has done for me that I feel as 
though I. must 
‘tell about it »A 
year ago I was 
taken very sick. 
Doctorscould do 
me no good only 
to deaden the 
pain which I 
had almost con- 

stantly. I got 
Knew, Says some of your 
Compound and 


Mrs. King 
took one bottle 


and received benefit from it at once. 
I have taken it ever since and now 
have no backache, no pain im my 
side and my stomach and bowels are 
perfectly well. Ican honestly say tie* 
there is nothing like it. If I could only 
tell every woman how much good your 
medicine has done me, they would 
surely try it.”—Manrua M. Kine, Nortx 
ATTLEBORO, Mass. 


The way women trifie with health 
shows a degree of indifference that is 
pastunderstanding. Happiness and use- 
fulress depend on physical health; so 
does a good disposition. Disease makes 
women nervous, irritable and snap- 
pish. The very effort of siling women 
to be good-natured makes them ner- 
vous. Write toMrs. Pinkham, she will 
help you to health and happiness. 





Women 
Would Sure- 
ly Try Mrs. 
Pinkham’s 
Medicine if 


They Only 











It costsnothing toget Mrs. Pinkham’s 
ar ross is Lynn, Mass. 
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___ Btorling Remedy Company, Chieago, ontreal, New York. $18 
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Sout Stomach 


‘8, I will never be without them in the house. 


+. {mg Casearets, I feel fine. My wife has also used 
— with beneficial results for 
OB. 


r stomach.” 


. St. Louls, Mo. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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E T ~ Wire Fence, 
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a Boi - Watebes, Clothing &e. 

Hay, Stock, wator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCALES 
Send for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money. 

$52 8. Jefterson Bt. GHicaeo SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill, 


Please mention Green's #ruit Grower. 





THE TOPPING 
PORTABLE «+ 


pAPORKTOR, 


‘our 
from i to complete, 







Send for circular. 
3. ToprinG, Marion, N.Y 








Pat’d QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABINE? 

= 826,000 SOLD. Evey home should have 

= one for bathing purposes. It opens the millions 

of pores, forces out the peisons which cause 

i disease. es yo lean, Vv us and 

healthy. Prevents disease. Provides Turkish, 

@e) hot air and medicated baths at home, 8c. 

= Beautifies complexion, Recommended by best 

‘ ph: — ithout drugs it cures bed 

s,rheumatism, lagri neu 

obesity, female fils, ai shood, atia’ 

ad kidney troubles.@uaranteed. 

supporting mone, base mameariel, rebtor ees. 

t mate: rubber-lin' 

Folds small. Weight 6 ibs. Price complete $5.00, 

wnated, inom and women, G10006  tarsth Otome 
en wom .00 a mon 

penses. Address B. WORLD MFG. 00. Cincinnatl, 0. 

We vecommend above firm as rehiable—Editor. 


| Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
$2,000 A YEAR EASY, 


DON'T BE HARD UP ses et 












mg. Gents and Ladies at home 
-. eee or traveling, taking orders, using and 
md selling Prof Gray's Piaters, Plates, 
Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, 
andall metal goods. Noexperience 
plate, modern methods. 
manufacture outfits, all sizes. 
outfits complete, all tools, 
ais, etc., ready for work. 
teach you the art, furnish secrets 
formulas F REE pe seney Testimonials, samples, 
eto. FREE. C. GRAY & vO., PLATING WORKS, 8Aincinnati, 0. 


., DIAMO 
$5.25 sR 


erican movement Jeweled & 
~ @ccufately stem 
\ e~ Dagad ‘arranted for 


HI 20 years. 
Bent C. 0. D. $5.95 
with privdege of examination 





y Do not take from the express 
peut toe HO wane, Boedticn Saree 
to fention n 
——— : pom oie Ladies" or Gent’. Agentsand 
gslesmen coin big money. Adiress 
EAGLE WATOH CO., 258 Brosdway, New York. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
FREE SPRAY PUMP {3.020 27200. tn cach 


you mean business and want agency send 25e. We will 
send a complete Tq that will do the work of a $10 
spray. P. F. PUMP CO., B 918, Westbrook, Maine. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











SPRING PRUNING KNIFE AND BRUSH HOOK 
always makes a draw cut, never becomes fast in 
‘wood, ‘Will-eut a limb one inch thick, Un- 
equaled fer pruning trees and bushes un@ out- 
ting out blackberries, etc, Sample by express, 
prepaid, $1,00, Agents wanted. 
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W. R.. BENJAMIN, GRAND TOWER, ILL. 



















for PATENT CAP ROOFENG at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare alsolarge manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETC. # Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. , 

Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, @ 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 





| IT. COSTS NOTHING 


try our Sewing Machines. We 
mek, Baveagenia progis.” 300 
.. Sa nts profits. ays 
trial, 500 sold, Warranted 
Years. All attachments free. 







a $40.00 Arlin; for...,.0.. 
f° wy 545.00 Ariteshen for... 16. 
=< § $60.00 Kenwood for... ° 
other Machines at 88, $9 &$11.50 








3 Ilustrated catalogue and testimonials 
free. Write at once for our special 
freightoffer. Addreés, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBuren&t.,B- 80, Chicago,I11. 


‘ y absolutely sure; we 


$ mt | furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 


the locality where you live. Send ws your address and we will 
expla e business fully; remember we guarantee a clear pro- 


t of $3 for every day's work, absolutély suré, write at oriee. 
ROLAL MANUFACTURING Coy Dept. 72. DETROIT, MICE. 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send dc. in stamps to pay postage 
> on 148 page Illustrated Catalogue 
of custom-made oak leather har- 
ness, sold direct to the consumer 
at wholesale prices. 100 styles to 
& selectfrom. Wemanufacture our 
own work and can save you money. 


KING HARNESS CO,, 14 Church St.. OWEGO, N. Y, 


CHICHESTER’S PILLS 





we willshow you 


Send us youraddress 
and 
how he make $3 aday 
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Sap D Git, Ohleboater Chemtcal Gey 


i Send 
$ <3 @ Day Sure. cdtrs tive 
will show” you how to make $3 a day absolately 


sure; we furnish the work and ee you free; you 
‘work in the locality where jou live. Bend us your 
hoc every day's woth coschowcth sue write 
ay § WO! sure; 
CACTURING CU., Box 740 ,Detrela Make 
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Story Teller. 


STORY OF ROCKEFELLER’S 
LIFE, 








How a Farmer’s Boy became the 
Weaithiest Manin the World. 


In 1888 there lived-on a small farm 
near Richford, in Tioga county, N. Y., 
& poor family by the name of Rockefeller. 
The family was one of the poorest in the 
neighborhood, and people driving past the 
farmhouse looked in on the weather- 
beaten structure and inmates. The 
cottage was one of the most dilapidated 
imaginable. The roof was filled with 
holes, and when the son of the family lay 
in his trundlebed beneath it he looked 
through at the stars and the moon. Cer- 
tainly the name of Rockefeller carried 
with it no suggestion of wealth_in those 
days, and no person in the district sup- 
posed that it ever would. 

The son who has made the name fa- 
mous was born in July of that year, and 
they named him John Davidson. The 
child was not a handsome one by any 
means, and far from being strong, yet he 
grew rapidly and seemed to-thrive upon 
the scanty fare at the farmhouse. He 
seemed to take great intebest in every- 
thing connected with the farm, and, like 
most farmers’ children, he soon learned 
to take care of himself, and was doubt- 
less toddling all over the place before he 
was 2 years old. Little “Johnnie,” how- 
ever, was not considered a very bright 
child by the neighbors, and it never oc- 
curred to them that he would amount to 
anything in the world. 

The child grew very rapidly. He was 
rather tall for his age and very slender, 
and his movements were slow and delib- 
erate. He learned to do-the chores about 
the place, and when old enough he was 
sent to the district school, several miles 
away. In the summer he was sent out to 
work oh a nearby farm, for the father was 
a to attend to the tiny Rockéfeller place 
alone. 

When the family moved to Cleveland, 
later on, the young son went with them, 
and in this city he grew into youhg man- 
hood. It was here also that he started 
on his rapid road to fortune, so that Cleve- 
land is usually known as the home of the 
richest man in the world. 

I called upon this one-time farmer’s jad 
at his home in New York the other day 
to get some details about his boyhood days, 
for certainly the beginnings of such a ca- 
reer as his, however it may be viewed, 
are of great interest. One of his chief 
characteristics, however, is his dislike of 
publicity, and it is on rare occasions that 
he talks of his early experiences, and then 
only when he is persuaded that the narra- 
tive will be helpfu] to someone. 

In New York Mr. Rockefeller lives in 
an unpretentious house in Fifty-fourth 
street, which on the outside has more the 
appearance of a boarding place than the 
residence of a multi-millionaire. Within, 
it is furnished in a quiet-taste, and every 
apartment has an air of comfort and 
homelikeness. Mr. Rockefeller himself is 
as quiet in appearance and as modest in 
demeanor as is the house in its furnish- 
ings. He dresses always in biack, walks 
with a slight stoop, and has long, heavy 
hair which is slightly streaked with gray. 
He speaks in a low, clear Voice, and ut- 
ters each word with an accent which is 
not to be mistaken in its meaning. He 
speaks like one who is used to having his 
words obeyed. 

Mr. Rockefeller seems to have a most 
vivid recollection of his boyhood days. 
He remembers many incidents, not par- 
ticularly striking, which would have been 
forgotten by most men; but to Mr. Rocke- 
feller they are dear remembrances of days 
gone by, and he cherishes them with care. 
“They are priceless possessions,” he said 
to me, “and I would take nothing as a 
purchase price for them. It is these 
which have made mé what I am. My 
boyhood days were training days.” 

“Tt is true, then, that you worked upon 
a farm?” I asked. 

“Yes, it is true,” was the reply. “I 
worked for many months as a farmer’s 
lad, and the work was good for me. I 
would have continued working at it had I 
not removed to Cleveland.” 

He worked usually, as he informed me, 
for 25 cents a day, and from 5 or 4:30 in 
the morning until darkness fell in the 
evening. He was grumbled at by the 
farmers because he worked slowly. It 
was his custom to spend some time in 
laying out a piece of work before begin- 
hing it. “In this way,” he said “I was 
always able to do it in the very best way.” 
The farmers, however, did not appreciate 
this forethought, and Johnnie Rockefeller 
was considered “a leetle lazy.” They 
did not consider that while other boys 
worked faster they did not work as well. 
The-boy was not fond of the work, but the 
man of to-day considers that it was a 
splendid training for him. “It taught 
me patience,” he says. 

In winter the child attended a district 
school, which is yet standing near Owego, 
N. Y., and which has been made famous 
by its distinguished pupil. Hveryone 
knows the story of the millionaire’s youth- 
ful determination, and the way in which 
it was exhibited at school. The children 
always gathered at noontime and at re- 
cess 10 play games, and in deciding what 
the game should be Johnnie Rockefeller 
had usually a strong voice. If the others 
would not agree to play his game, he 
would not play at all, but stood by and 
watched the others with an air of of- 
fended dignity. This story is typical, in 
a way, of Mr. Rockefeller’s after life. 
Those who have been associated with him 
in business know that he is accustomed 
to being the head, and that unless he leads 
in any matter he declines to take any 
part whatever. Thus is the boy father to 
the man. 

At school Mr. Rockefeller is said to have 
been known to his chums as “Rocky,” 
and when I questioned him on the subject 
he admitted that he rather enjoyed the 
nickname, “It made me feel like one 
of them,” he said, “and even now when 
I hear.it I feel like a boy at school once 
more.” 

Mr. Rockefeller’s school life was much 
like that of any other country boy of the 
time, and it was upon his) removal to 
Cleveland that his life became really in- 
teresting. His parents were still poor— 
so poor that the boy had te work to con- 
tribute to the family’s support. He entered 
the firm of Hewitt & Tuttle as an office 
boy, and in the beginning he received be- 
tween $2 and $3 a week for his work. 
These days were full of experience for the 
young man, who was by this time filled 
with ambition to make a place for him- 
self in the world. He began work with 
a determination to succeed, and he says 
now that this removal to Cleveland was 
one of the best things which could have 
happened to him. “It gave me a new in- 
sight into things, and I saw what a great 
place the world is, and how many people 
ate straggling in it for a living.” 

In these hard-working days Mr. Rocke 
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feller was training himself for his career 
which was to come. He kept a small 





ledger in which he entered all his receipts 
and his expenditures, and at his home I 
had the privilege of looking at this remark- 
able book, and of having its entries ex- 
plained to me. It was in truth nothing 
thore than a small, paper-backed 
memorandum book. 

“When I looked at it the other day I 
thought I had lost the cover,” said Mr. 
Rockefeller, “but on examination I per- 
ceived that I had utilized.the cover to 
write on. In those days I was very 
economical, even with paper. I. hadn't 
seen this book for a long, long time when 
I found it the other day among some old 
things, and I supposed that it had been 
lost. It is more than forty-two years 
since I wrote what it contains, I called 
it ledger A, and I wouldn’t exchange it 
now for all the ledgers in New York and 
their contents. A glance through :t 
shows me how careful I was about my 
receipts and disbursements. Each one 
was entered carefully and I’m very much 
afraid that there aren’t many young men 
who take the trouble to keep an account 
like this to-day. 

“Every young man should take care of 
his money. It is a religious duty, I 
think, for one to get all the money he can, 
to keep all he can, and to give away all 
he can. I have followed this principle all 
my life, as is evidenced in this little book. 
It tells me exactly what I did with my 
money during my first few years in busi- 
ness, 

“It shows that between September, 1855, 
and January, 1856, I received just $50. 
Out of this sum I paid for my washing 
and my board, and managed to save a 
little money to put away. I find in look- 
ing through the book that I gave a cent 
to Sunday-school every Sunday. It 
wasn’t much, but this was all I could af- 
ford to give to this particular object. I 
was giving to several other religious 
causes at the same time, and what I 
could afford to give I gave regularly, and 
this has been a lifelong habit of mine. 

“The next year after this I earned $25 
a month. I was beginning to be a capital- 
ist, and I suppose I ought to have thought 
myself a criminal for having so much 
money. I paid all my own bills at this 
time, and had some money to give away. 
I also had the happiness of saving some. 
I’m not sure but I was more independent 
then than now. I éouldn’t secure the most 
fashionable cut of clothing, but I dressed 
wel] enough—as well as I could afford, 
anyhow. I certainly did not buy any cloth- 
ing that I could not pay for. I did not 
make any obligations that I could not 
meet. I lived within my means, and my 
advice to every young man is to do the 
same. 

“Between November, 1855, and April, 
1856, I paid exactly $9.09 for clothing. 
And I see one item here that must have 
been extravagant, since I usually ‘wore 
mittens in the winter. ‘This is a pair of 
fur gloves that I paid $2.50 for. In this 
same period 1 find that I gave away $5.58. 
In one month I gave to foreign missions 
10 cents, to the Mite Society 50 cents, and 
there is also a contribution to the Five 
Points Mission in New York. I was not 
then living in New York, but I suppose I 
thought the mission needed money, so I 
sent them 12 cents. I made other contri- 
butions of the same kind, and though 
none of them was large, they brought me 
into direct contact with church work, and 
this has been a benefit to me al] my life. 
It is a mistake for a man to think that ke 
must be rich in order to help others.” 

“Since you were raised a country boy, 
Mr. Rockefeller, what do you think of 
the country boy’s chances in life as 
compared with those of the.city boy?” I 
asked. ow 

“To my mind,” said Mr. Rockefeller, 
“there is something unfortunate in being 
born in a city. Young men raised in New 
York haveenot had the struggles that we 
have had who were reared in the coun- 
try. It is a noticeable fact that the 
country men are crowding out the city 
fellows who have wealthy fathers. They 
are willing to do more work, and to go 
through more for the sake of success in 
the end. Sons of wealthy parents have 
not a ghost of a chance in competition 
with the fellows who come from the coun- 
try with a determination to do something 
in the world.” 

Mr. Rockefeller’s own son,‘John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., seems to have been 
reared in accordance with these principles, 
and to have been imbued with a sense of 
his responsibilities in this world. Both 
he and his father are active in the work 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in 
New York, and they show their earnest- 
ness in other ways than by the mere giv- 
ing of money. ‘The son is known to the 
entire congregation and he knows them, 
and makes it his duty to be on hand to 
make strangers feel at home. A few 
evenings ago a young man of 18 was to 
deliver a lecture at the church, and he 
was surprised to find himself greeted at 
the door by Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., who took 
charge of him and finally introduced him 
to the audience. He also greeted each 
member of the congregation at the door 
and did his best to make them feel at 
home.—H. S. Morrison in The New Voice. 





Biggest Story Yet. 


The cherry yield this year almost chal- 
lenges the credulity of those who hear the 
stories of fruitfulness. 

Mr. Karl Smith, son of Washington 
Smith, the well known fruit grower resid- 
ing north of this city on the lake shore, 
brought us Monday night a basket of 
prime Yellow Spanish cherries and a few 
specimen branches so loaded with the fruit 
that the leaves were well hidden by the 
cherries. This is part of the yield of three 
trees from which 71 crates of cherries 
have been taken and they are not through 
the picking yet. One of the trees alone 
yielded 31 crates. The flavor of the cher- 
ries was delicious. Who said this wasn’t 
a good year for cherries? 

Mr. Geo. B. Tatman has sold $55 worth 
of cherries from one tree, and has a bushel 
or two yet unsold. Had the fruit all been 
sent to the Milwaukee house which sold 
part of it, the sales would have aggregated 
$77.25. He wants to know who has done 
better than that this year. 

Ripe Oklahoma peaches struck the Chi- 
cago market Monday.—Benton Harbor 


Mech. Daily. 





More Dangerous than Foreign 
War. 
® 
The Kansas City Journal says: “A care- 
ful summing up of the accounts of Fourth 
of July accidents as given in the Kansas 
press shows that more people were dan- 
gerously hurt than the entire number of 
wounded in the Twentieth Kansas. War 
has its terro?s, but they are not to be com- 
pared to those of a patriotic celebration.” 
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JOKE OF NEVADA KID. 
He Looked Like a Tenderfoot, 
But he was a Rough Rider. 





Did I ever tell you "bout that tender- 
foot that joined the “Diamond F” outfit 
last beef round up? Well, say, he was a. 
holy terror! 

It comes about this way: Our wagons 
was at Cherry Coulee; we was just after 
having dinner, and the boss, old Rowe, 
was going round like a bear with a sore 
head, bullyragging at everybody and every- 
thing. This was because two of our top- 
hands had got huffy and pulled out that 
morning; consequently some of the boys 
were beginning to kick most outrageous at 
the thought of having to do extra night 
herd work. é 

Cherry Coulee ain’t far from town, and 
we used often to have people come out to 
jook at our outfit when we was camped 
near town; so when we saw a dudish- 
looking fellow with a “Christy-stiff” hat 
and a stand-up collar come a-walking 
toward the wagons we just supposed he 
was another of them Hastern tourists who 
was nosing around, and didn’t pay any at- 
tention to him. But he walks up to the 
cook, who was monkeying round the fire 
and says he: 

“Mister, which of you might be the boss 
here?” 

The cook just pointed at Rowe, and the 
dude walks up to him and says quite pleas- 
antly: 

“I heard in town this morning that you 
wanted a man, so I thought I would come 
out and get the job.” 

Rowe looked at his “Christy-stiff” hat, 
ais stuck-up collar, his silk tie, his boiled 
shirt, and his pretty clothes, and then he 
says, quite slowly: 

“And what kind of a job might you be 
looking for?” 

“Why, punching cows, of dourse,” said 
the stranger. 

“Yes?” says Rowe. “And what do you 
know about cow-punching, and where 
might you have punched cows?’ 

“Down in Missouri,” says he, 
ing most pleasant. 

“And what outfit might you have worked 
for down there?” 

“Well, I worked for my pap,” says he. 
“Pap had nigh on to twenty cows and I 
had to drive them down to the pond to 
water; pap used to ride the old bay and 
I used to ride Molly; sometimes I’d ride 
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Jim, the mule. Oh, I’ve had quite a lot 
of riding, I can tell you. Maw said I could 
ride well.” 


“That so?” said Rowe. “Well, I guess 
I haven’t got no job for you.” 

“What!” says the dude, looking mighty 
surprised. ‘Perhaps you think I can’t ride 
good enough?’ 

“And that’s no lie,” said Rowe, who was 
getting a bit tired of him. 

“Oh, but hold on!’ said Mr. Christy-stiff. 
“You haven’t seen me ride. Give me a 
show; I’m pretty hard up and I want a 
job.” 

“Look there,” said Rowe, “you want a 
show and I’ll give you one. You wide that 
bald-faced bronco over there, and if he 
don’t chuck you I’ll take you on, and, 
what’s more, I’ll give you top wages.’ 

Now, this same bronco was a regular out- 
law and man-killer, and there wasn’t a 
puncher in the outfit who could stay with 
him, though ‘we had some bronco-twisters 
who were no slouches either; he was a 
vicious, biting, striking, whistling, snort- 
ing terror, and as for bucking, why, he’d 
sooner buck than eat. We called him Gen- 
eral Weyler. It did seem rather low down 
to run the stranger up against such a cy- 
clone, but he was so predious green he 
just jumped at the chance. 

“All right,” says he; “will you give me 
top wages if I ride that horse?” 

“Surely,” says Rowe, chuckling to him- 
self, 

“And perhaps you wouldn’t mind buy- 
ing me an outfit, as I’m broke?’ said the 
dude. 

“T’ll do that,” says Rowe. “I guess 
sticking plaster is pretty cheap,” whis- 
pered he to us boys who was standing 
round. 

“Here, Joe,” says Rowe, “you go and 
help Cadotte catch and saddle up old Gen- 
eral Weyler and bring him round here.” 

Some of the boys caught him up and 
drove him round to the back of the mess 
tent, roped him, threw him, blindfolded 
him, and saddled him, and then brought 
him round for the tenderfoot. 

“What a funny-looking saddle!” says he. 
“Dear me, I don’t think I can ride on 
that thing; pap’s saddle wasn’t like that, 
and, besides, I generally rode bareback 
when I was to home. Won't some of your 
gentlemen please take it off?” 

So we took the saddle off. Then says he: 

“T gin’t used to that kind of bridle; pap 
had a bridle, but it wasn’t that kind of 
fancy truck. I generally used just a rope 
round Molly’s neck, or a halter. Please 
take the bridle off.” 

So we took off the bridle; but it was a 
tough job, for old General Weyler was 
waltzing round in fine style, kicking up 
and striking out and snorting to beat the 
band. ‘The Missouri hayseed’s eyes began 
to bulge out some, and says he: 

“That seems a pretty ornery kind of 
horse. I guess I may have a little trouble 
in getting on him. I ain’t afeared of him 
once I can get on him, but getting on 
seems to be the trouble with me. 

“Yes,” says Rowe, “that does seem to 
be the trouble. But some of the boys here 
will give you a leg-up if you like.” 

“Oh, no,” says he. “My pap uster say 
that if I couldn’t get on my horse, walk- 
ing was good enough for me. I guess I 
can have a try at him if one of you gen- 
tlemen will please lend me a pair of 
spurs.” 

“Oh, but he was most polite and inno- 
cent. So I give him a pair of spurs and 
he puts them on and sidles up to old Gen- 
eral Weyler, while us boys was just get- 
ting ready to fall down and die a-laughing. 
Joe Kirkwood and Cadotte was holding on 
to the rope, and the bronco was dancing 
around them ‘with his ears laid back and a 
considerable amount of white in his eyes, 
when, all of a sudden that crazy tenderfoot 
rushes at him, grabs him by the mane, and 
scrambles on to his back, snatches the 
hackamore rope from the boys, and turns 
him loose! 

Well, sir-ree; that was a circus! There 
was clouds of* dust, and snortings, and 
yellings, old General Weyler bucking end- 
ways, sideways, and every-which-ways; 
while that greenhorn from Missouri just 
dug the spurs into him and banged him 
over the head with that there “Christy- 
stiff” hat. . 

Now, there was a little schoolhouse 
close by, and what does that blamed fool 
do but ride kersmash through the door and 
into the room, and the first thing we 
knowed there was the kids just a-boiling 
out of the winders and the school ma’am 
yelling blue murder! She was a mighty 
pretty girl, and some of us run there in a 
considerable hurry, but before we could 
get there out comes Mister Man iambast- 
ing away with his “Christy” hat, while old 
General Weyler looked kind of silly, with 
a kid’s slate hitched on to his off hind 
foot and his mouth full of copyhooks and 
such little truck. _But though he put in his 
very best licks he could not pile that green- 
horn. I guess that “Christy-stiff” hat kind 
of paralyzed him. 

You see, cow horses ain’t used to such 
trimmings. 
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Anyhow, after the tenderfoot had 
charged round for awhile and fair discour- 
aged old Weyler, he rode right up on the. 
sidewalk, into the ealoon, and up to the 
bar. Then says he, throwing one leg over 
the horse and sitting sideways, with his 
battered hat perched on one of Weyler’s 
ears: 

“Well, boys, I guess the drinks are on 
Rowe this time. Did you fellows get this 
old mutton-headed plug cayuse from a 
sheep herder?” 

Come to find out.he wasn’t no greenhorn 
at all, but the “Nevada Kid,” and I guess 
you know what kind of “bronco-buster” he 
is.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





The Bandit Bass’ Last Fight. 





At Round Rock, in Williamson County, 
reposes the remains of one of the most 
desperate train robbers and all-around 
highwaymen® that ever operated in the 
Lone Star State. 

It was in the spring of 1878 that Sam 
Bass met his fate in this town, and when 
he died with his boots on the southwest 
was rid of a criminal, who, coming to 
Texas from Indiana, got together a band 
and proceeded to lead the officers a lively 
chase. 

The gang held up two Texas & Pacific 
and two Houston & Texas Central trains 
near Dallas and then planned to loot a 
bank at Round Rock, after which they 
proposed invading Mexico. 4 

One lovely May morning the Bass gang 
rode into Round Rock, Over the town 
they scattered, the understanding being 
that they were to meet at a certain spot 
and from there proceed to attack the 
bank, 

Meanwhile, unknown to the bandits, a 
squad of mounted Texas rangers had been 
pressing hard upon the trail of the gang 
and within an hour after they entered 
Sergeant Dick Ware with ten rangers ar- 
rived. He was not aware the robbers 
were so near and they did not know of 
the rangers’ proximity. 

The climax came by incident. One of 
the ruffians who had entered a store to 
make some purchases, in reaching for his 
purse to make payment, displayed a big 
OColt’s revolver. An officer saw the wea- 
pon and said: “I will have to relieve you 
of that six-shooter.” Drawing his wea- 
pon the desperado shot the officer, who 
was city marshal, dead. 

Upon this the robber rushed out of the 
store and immediately his comrades came 
running to the scene, but no faster than 
did the rangers, ready for action. In a 
second it seemed as if both sides had the 
situation revealed, and the robbers turned 
to run to the place their horses were tied, 
one block from where the marshal was 
murdered. Before he had run fifty yards 
Dick Ware had sent a bullet in the head 
of Barnes, the lieutenant of Bass, which 
laid the highwayman low. Bass, mor- 
tally wounded, managed to get on his 
horse, which he urged at breakneck speed. 
The animal ran for three miles and stopped 
to graze and Bass fell off, faint from loss 
of blood. He was found in a dying condi- 
tion a few hours later and taken to Round 
Rock, where he died. Ware he recognized 
as his slayer and gave him his horse. Bass 
said if he had known the rangers were so 
near they would have robbed the bank at 
once.—Texas Planter. 











Saved by a Goose. 





A goose made its appearance near Que- 
bee over fifty years ago, when some Brit- 
ish troops had been sent ott to put down 
a rebellion of the colonists. A certain farm 
in the neighborhood, suspected of being a 
resort for the insurgenits, was surrounded 
by sentries placed at some distance apart; 
and one day the sentry whose post was 
near the gate of the farm heard a singular 
noise. A fine, plump goose soon appeared 
on a run, making directly for the spot 
where the soldier stood; and close behind 
in pursuit came a hungry fox. 

The sentry’s first impulse whs to shoot 
the thievish animal and rescue the goose: 
but since the noise of the report would 
have brought out the guard on a false 
alarm, he was obliged to deny himself 
this satisfaction. 

The fox was gaining on his intended 
prey, when the goose, in a frantic attempt 
to reach the sentry-box, ran his head and 
neck between the soldier’s legs just as the 
pursuer was on the point of seizing it. For- 
tunately, the guard could use his bayonet 
without making a disturbance, and he did 
this to such good advantage that the pur 
suit was soon ended. 

The rescued goose, evidently animated 
by the liveliest gratitude, rubbed its head 
against its deliverer’s legs, and performed 
various other joyful and kitten-like antics. 
Then, deliberately taking up its residence 
at the garrison post, it walked up and 
down with the sentry while he was on 
duty, and thus accompanied each succes- 
on sentry who appeared to patrol that 

eat. 

About two months later the goose act- 
ually saved the life of its particular friend 
in a very remarkable way. The soldier 
was again on duty in the same place; ard 
on a moonlight night, when the moon was 
frequently obscured by passing clouds, the 
enemy had formed a plan to surprise and 
kill him. His feathered devotee was be- 
side him, as usual, while he paced his 
lonely beat, challenging at every sound, 
and then “standing at ease” before his 
sentry-box. The goose always stood at 
ease, too, and it made a very comical pic- 
ture. 

But some undesirable spectators—at 
least, of the soldier’s movements—were 
stealing cautiously toward the place, under 
cover of the frequent clouds, and a line 
of stunted pine trees. Nearer and nearer 
to the post they crawled, till one of them, 
with uplifted knife, was about to spring 
on the unsuspecting man. 

Then it was that the watchful goose 
covered itself with glory by rising unex- 
pectedly from the ground and flapping its 
wings in the faces of the would-be assas- 
sins. They rushed blindly forward, but 
the sentry succeeded in shooting one of the 
party, and bayoneting another, while the 
goose continued to worry and confuse the 
remainder until they fled wildly for their 
lives. 

The brave bird was at once adopted by 
the regiment under the name of “Jacob,” 
and decorated with a gold collar on which 
his name was engraved, in appreciation of 
his services. Ever after, during his life 
of twelve years, he did sentry duty at 
home and abroad; for he was taken to 
England at the close of the war in Can- 
ada, and greatly lamented there when he 
died. His epitaph reads “Died on Duty,” 
and no human sentinel could have been 
more faithful than poor old Jacob. 

As it may occur to some readers who 
have not made a study of the interesting 
and almost human ways of many animals 
to doubt the truth of so remarkable a 
story, they are referred to the gold collar, 
with Jacob’s name and exploit engraved 
on it, which may still be seen at the head- 
quarters of the Horse Guards in London. 
—St. Nicholas. ; 
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Reflections of a Bachelor.. 





It’s as easy to be good as it isenot to be 
bad. 

A lover doesn’t get half so- scared that a 
girl won’t marry him as that she will 
marry somebody else. 

The woman who marries for the joy of 
wifehood contents herself afterward with 
the solace of motherhood. 

Children first learn deceit in concealing 
from their fathers that they know they 
don’t know so much as they pretend to the 
children. 

When a man is pondering deeply as to 
whether he shall bet a horse straight or 
for a place, his wife feels sorry that his 
business makes him think so; hard.—New 
York Press. 





Links, 





To-day the Unconscious Imbecile took 
the initiative. 

“What's the difference between golf 
links and the missing link?” he asked. 

Here the Lay Figure, in behalf of him- 
self and the others, gave tt up. 

“The former,” exclaimed~ the Uncon- 
scious Imbecile, with heaving bosom, “goes 
to show that men were once monkeys, 
while the latter goes to show they are 
monkeys still!” 

All were shocked, of course, although 
they strove to seem indifferent.—Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. 





At the Musicale. 





The glorified hand-organ was painfully 
grinding out a composition by one of the 
old masters. 

“Do you call that music?’ asked the 
fair young listener. “I have a sewing- 
machine at home I could give a better con- 
cert with than tht.” 

“What kind of a sewing-machine?’ in- 
quired the matter-of-fact man 6itting next 
to her, 

“Well, it’s a hummer!” she rejoined. 


Say anything more—Chicago Tribune. 





Flopped. 





Hungry Hank—Nope, I’m done wid dis 
administration. It’s had my support right 
from de start, but after dis I’m agin it. 

Sauntering Sim—What’s up, old man; 
why dis sudden flop? 

Hungry Hank—Look at dat item in de 
paper. It says President McKinley’s been 
down in Virginny takin’ baths fer his 
health. No man what does dem kind 0’ 
tings kin git my wote, and dat goes!— 
Chicago News. 





Printing in Ancient Rome. 





It seems quite surprising that the An- 
cient Romans did not acquire the art of 
printing with movable types, inasmuch as 
they came so very near to it. They had 
wooden blocks carved with words in re- 
verse, by means of which they stamped 
those words on pottery, while the latter 
Was as yet unbaked and soft. Incident- 
ally, it may be mentioned that they knew 
the modern method of mending broken 
pots by means of rivets, and many pieces 
of pottery thus restored have been dug 





up. In Ancient Rome there was one daily 
newspaper, which was written entirely by 
hand. Furthermore, the Roman Scnate 
had a publication which corresponds to the 
Congressional Record, being a report of 
the daily proceedings of that important: 
legislative body. It likewise was written 
by hand. Speaking of baked clay, one 
might mention the fact that the little boys 
of Rome 2,000 years and more ago were 
accustomed to play knuckles down with 
marbles of that material, just as children 
do now.—Philadelphia Times, 





Manila ** House Snakes,” 





Nearly all the older bungalows in Ma- 
nila possess what are called “house 
snakes”—huge ‘reptiles generally about 
twelve or fourteen feet long and as thick 
as a fire-engine hose, that permanently re- 
side up in the roof and live on the rats. 
These big creatures are harmless, and 
rarely, if ever, leave their abodes. Judg- 
ing from the noise over my cloth ceiling, 
a pair of these pets find pasturage up 


And he listened to the music and didn’t 


above, and I can hear the whack 

around about once a week in their chat 
after rats. They are good, though bee . 
vat-catchers; but since they must can 
eat all they catch, their efficiency seein 
to be limited by their length of ston, 
The only way’ to get rid of the rats Seem 
to be to buy more snakes, and this j; si : 
ple enough, for you often see the native 
hawking them around in town, the bea 
curled up around bamboo poles, to whi 
their heads are tied.—Joseph Ear] Stevens 





Mean Man. 





“Our old neighbor Jenkins is the 
est man I know.” 

“What has he done?” 

“Why, you know, when we 
housekeeping and undertook to Sell oy 
household goods at auction, he got tal 
the house on the plea that he wanted . 
buy, and then produced a writ of replerig 
and took away everything we had tal 
rowed from him in the three years We 
have been neighbors.”—Chicago Post, 
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When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
turn again. I mean a radical cure. I have mad: 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant mny 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatiy. 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy, 
Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar St...N.Y, 

I Make Big Wa 
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Located on the Illinois Central R. R, in 
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raising of 
IN 
SOIL RICHEST + WORLD 
Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioncr, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

to introduce our new and large assortment & 

Rose Bushes, Flowering Shrubs 

and Bulbs during the summer months. Write 
Address, 

HIGHLAND NURSERY Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


stop them for a time and then have them re. 

remedy to cure the worst cases. Becauss 
Give Express and Post Office. . 
4nd will gladly tell you all abo 

stamp. MES. A. H. WIGGINS, Box 49 Benton Harbor, Mich 

CORN, CATTLE AND HOGS. 
Til. Cent. R. R. Co., Park ‘Row, Room 180, 
WE WANT LADIES 
forterms. Salary or Commission, .Qutft Free. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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New Patterns. 
This very beautiful pat- 
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other equally pretty floral 
and artistic designs ,on fine 
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lies, borders, corners, etc., the newest 
and prettiest made and would ost from 5 to £0 cts. each 
In stores. Wesend the whole 35 patterns, full size, with 







direc for stamp stamping powder and 
new indelible stamping tethod Eifyowsend only 10 
cts. for trial subscription to our magazine. Address, 






Woman’s Home Journal, Boston, Mass. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















DANI: G 


CANNING MACHINERY 4X2 SUPPLIES 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 
- TRENCH & CO. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Chicago, 111. 








1899 BICYCLES, WATCHES, 
CAMERAS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS 


You can quickly earn a premium by selling a oh 
few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap to your neighbors. Gig 
&—J]No money required in advance. Our plan the best even Boys 
and Girls do well. Ourpremiums as good.as money will buy. 
Large illustrated list mailed free. Write today for full particu- 
~~ lars.H.1.DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Av.,Dept.181,Chicago 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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progressive family. 


Send all Subscriptions to GREEN'S 


NEARLY 


ears Old!!!! 


It’s a long life, but devotion to the true interests 
and prosperity of the American People has won fot 
it new friends as the years rolled by and the origit- 
al members of its family passed to their reward, an 
these admirers are loyal and steadfast to-day, with 
faith in its teachings, and confidence in the infor- 
mation which it brings to their homes and firesides. 

As a natural consequence it enjoys in its old 4g¢ 
all the vitality and vigor of its youth, strengthened 
and ripened by the experiences of over half 4 
century. 
cordial support of 

It is ‘‘ The New York Weekly Tribune,” ackn 
edged the country over as the leading Nation 
Family Newspaper. 

Recognizing its value to those who desire all the 
news of the State and Nation, the 
“GreEEN’s Fruit GROWER” (your own favorite home 

per) have entered into an alliance with ‘- New York Weekly Tribune” which enables them 
to furnish both papers at the trifling cost of soc. ‘ 

Every farmer and every villager owes to himself, to his family, and to the community! 
which he lives a cordial support of his local newspaper, as it works constantly and untiring! 
for his interests in every way, brings to his home all the news and happenings of his neighbor 
hood, the doings of his friends, the condition and prospects for different crops, the prices ™ 
home markets and, in fact, is a weekly visitor which should be found in every wide-awake, 


It has lived on its merits, and on thé 


rogressive Americans. 
acknowl. 


ublishers 0 


per year. 


Just think of it! Both of these papers for only soc. a year. 


FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N, Y. 
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This new book, 








CREEN’S NEW BOOK 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWING 


is now ready for distribution, price 25c., post-paid ; or, w¢ a 
send this book as a premium to all who send us soc. for GREEN 
Fruit Grower for one year who will mention this premiu™ 


when subscribing. 


under strong paper cover, contains 124-pas® 


devoted to Pear Culture, Peach Culture, Manures and Portillo 
Quince Culture, Currant Culture, Small Fruit Culture, West" 
New York Fruit Growing, Cherry Culture. _ 


Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. 
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, If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
-Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, ete., 
pave children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afilicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Bpilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 
W. H. MAY, M.D. 
{May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 


/ never returns >; no purge no salve 
PILES no knife. Remedy mailed Free, 
ork, N. Y. 


A/idress J. H. REEVES, Box 695, New 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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adjusted,pat. regulator,stem wind and set 
NATIONAL. SPECIAL 
Ladies’ or Gent's size. WARRANTED 
20 YEARS. Genuine American move- 
ment in 14k. Gold plate hunting 
case,elegantly engraved. Fitfora 
UMASS king. No better watch made. Must 
y Bx, be seen to be appreciated. Special 
ingens Offer for next 60 days, send your 
phe fullname and address and we will 
we Gsend this watch C.0.D. with privi- 
i legeto examine. If foundsatisfac- 
a) tory pay agent $5.85 and ex- 
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autiful chain and charm sent 
free with every watch. — at 
once as this may not appear again. 
* NAT’L MFG. a PORTING co., 
te 284 Dearborn St., B 206 Chieago, Ils. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


has 3) For family use, Cheapest in 
The Granger. the market. $3,85&$5. Circ. 
' EASTERN MEG. CO., 257 So. 5th St., Phila.,Pa. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Ten-Acre Farm for Sale Near Rochester, W. Y. 


This land is located about one-half mile from 
ithe electric cars of Rochester, N. Y. It is fertile 
\Jand, being in fine condition for growing any 
kind of fruit or grain crops. It is desirable for 
poultry. farm. e land is set out with numer- 
ous fruit trees, and the site is ‘a pleasant one for 
ahome. If the buyer desires us to do 80, we will 
| build a house and barn upon the place. The land 
‘has cost us $2500. For particulars, address 
GREEN’s NURSERY ComPaANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Oifge 3.26 
SPECIALTY. 


Plate Books for Nurserymen and Dealers, 


|Ready to send same day order is received. 
Frice, $1.50 and up. Just the thing for 
ealers and those who get up Club orders. 
{Send for Catalogue containing Sample 
Plates. 
We have a complete line of plates which can 
either be sent Joose or bound in any style 
desired, also unexcelled facilities for making 


rectal Plates for Introducers of New 
rui 


ts. Write for prices. 
STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
Rochester; N. me 


WANTED. 
RELIABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY MEN, 


ito introduce our new lines of Fruit and 
‘Ornamental Trees. Permanent position. 
|Salary or Commission. Write for terms, giving 
\teferences, 


Address, 
HIGHLAND NURSERY CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











MME. BENOIT’S 
Russian Depilatory 


Permanently Removes 


SuPERFLUOUS — HAIR 


without torturing, 
blistering, discolor- 
ing, or leaving any 
blotch, signs, or other 
ill effect on the skin, 
An effective, instan- 
taneous, harmless 
remedy. 
Send for Booklet Giving Full Information, 


‘MARRED MME, BENOIT, 
BEAUTY. 45 B.42dSt. New York City 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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MARION HARLAND besuzren* 
THE FARMERS VOICE 


is the greatest Agricultural 
Weekly in the United States. 


The Four Books and the 
dice to January, 1900, for 50c 


a hé four volumes of Marian Harland are just out and 
No not: on sale at the book stores. Vol. 1 on “ Health 
holt ni —Vol. II, Home Topics ”"—Vol. III, “ House- 
tin oagement”—Vol. IV, “Cooking Hints” Finely 
~ ed on heavy paper from new t and plates, 
vos in heavy paper cover. ‘The retail price of each 
41 me is 25 cents. $1 for the set. The ers Voice 
Porras Year. The books will be sent you free of cost 
nage paid, and the Voice to Jan. 1, 1900, all for 50c. 
cule Phenomenal offer will be open for a short time 
y. Address, 


THE FARMERS VOICE, Chicago, Ills. 
' Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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REYNOLDS 
EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE, 


Outside of Western New York. 








If cultivators of the soil in Western 
New York are unable to appreciate their 
advantages it might open their eyes to 
travel a little into other parts of the 
country and see what farmers have to 
encounter there. Not having enjoyed a 
summer vacation for several years I con- 
cluded to go with my family down to the 
1,000 Islands in St. Lawrence River, the 
praises of which I had heard for many 
years. On the morning of the third of 
July we took a steamboat at Charlotte 
bound for our destination. The mercury 
registered 94 degrees on that day in Roch- 
ester but we were very comfortable on 
the boat and enjoyed our 12 hours’ ride 
down Lake Ontario and the St. Law- 
rence immensely, stopping at Sodus Bay, 
Oswego, Cape Vincent and Clayton, land- 
ing in the evening at the dock of Thou- 
sand Island Park. Before reaching Cape 
Vincent, where the lake narrows into the 
river, we began to encounter islands, gen- 
erally small and low, but thence onward 
they grew larger, higher, ntore rugged and 
rocky. The park is on Wellesly, pfobably 
the largest island on the United States 
side of the boundary and contains about 
400 cottages, only about thirty of which 
are occupied in winter. Most of the cot- 
tages are small, plain and of cheap con- 
struction but there are many owned by 
wealthy men from several of our large 
cities that are large, elegant residences. 
The trips around among the wonderful 
islands are very enjoyable. What mighty 
forces of nature separated these rocky 
islands, plowed through the hills, cleft 
them asunder and jeft over 1,500 islands 
of varying magnitude in the great river! 
Geology teaches that it was the work of 
ice, in the glaci@l epoch, when immense 
glaciers moved southward with irresistible 
momentum, their bottoms shod with rocks 
that they had picked up in their progress 
from the frozen north and then, when the 
glacier had melted away, the waters of 
Lake Ontario, converged into the St. 
Lawrence, wore away the channels among 
the rocks still deeper. , rhe islands are a 
beautiful, marvelous spectacle and the 
mighty river, sweeping seaward in num- 
erous channels is a grand river. I never 
tired of watching its flow. Many of the 
islands are occupied by beautiful cottages 
for summer visitors. 

By the last of June we had eaten our 
last strawberries in Rochester and miser- 
able small ones were the last, but we con- 
tinued to have them on our table at our 
boarding-house in the park until near the 
middie of July and they retailed atythe 
one department store in the park at bniy 
ten cents a quart. I tried hard to learn 
where they came from but the grocer 
either did not know or would not tell. 
Some may have come from Oswego, or 
over in Jefferson Co., N. Y., some possibly 
from Canada, but some ¢f the latest, as I 
learned from a farmer, were raised upon 
the island, a mile or two back from the 
park. A small fruit farm was planted 
on the island about three years since and 
strawberries, raspberries and blackberries 
‘were produced there in considerable quan- 
tities. My informant, a Canadian, said 
that the fruit grower kept his strawhber- 
ries from blossoming too early in the 
spring by covering them with straw and 
that was the cause of the late berries. 
That method ‘thas been tried in other local- 
ities but it was doubtful whether enough 
‘was gained by it to repay cost of cover- 
ing. Although much of the island is a 
‘barren rock there are valleys that are 
quite fertile, having received the debris 
of the rocks washed for ages from ridges 
on either side. Just east of the park is 
a dairy farm that furnishes milk to stm- 
mer residents. I saw larger corn there 
than I saw around Rochester and good 


oats. 
CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


After spending about three weeks at 
Thousand Island Park, enjoying nature’s 
marvelous beauties, two of us started for 
New York to visit a daughter and her 
family and view the wonderful works of 
man, founded upon grand natural advan- 
tages. We took the Rome & Watertown 
R. R. at Clayton, Jefferson Co., for Utica 
and rode through Jefferson, Lewis and 
part of Oneida counties. Through Jeffer- 
son the Jand appeared poor, cold, rocky 
or boggy—very little good, arable land. 
There were no large fields of grain, or 
other farm crops, such as we see in West- 
ern New York, but small, irregular 
patches of corn, oats, barley, potatoes, 
etc., in the same field with rocks between. 
There were no orchards or plantations of 
small fruits and farm residences were 
poor. Dairying is undoubtedly the spe- 
cialty of the farmers as there were herds 
of cows on every farm, but it was hard 
to see how cows could be made to give 
enough milk on the very scanty pastures 
visible to pay. At first the Holstein 
grades appeared to dominate, but after 
leaving Philadelphia, an attractive place, 
we saw more Jersey grades. 

At Carthage, quite a smart appearing 
town, on the line between Jefferson and 
Lewis, we struck Black River and for 
some distance followed up the edge of the 
valley of tlat river, through Deer River, 
Lowville, Lyons Falls and Boonville. 
Black River Valley is pleasant and there 
are more evidences of something to sus- 
tain their dairies and we begin to see 
creameries and cheese factories at the sta- 
tions. At Lyons Falls we encounter 
Black River Canal, a very narrow ditch 
apparently scarcely wide enough for two 
boats ta meet, but the locks are numerous 
enough to have absorbed large quantities 
of the public moneys. It joins the Brie 
Canal at Rome. - At Lowville, a town of 
considerable size, we saw the first hop 
yards, another specialty of Central New 
York. At Boonville, just over in Oneida 
Co. the raflroad diverges from the eanil 
and river and we pass Remsen, Trenton 
Falls and several other small stations, 
making close connection at Utica with 
train on Central Hudson. As we ap- 
proached Utica the hills became higher, 
the valleys deeper, the scenery more pic- 
turesque and the farming better. 


NEW YORK CITY. , 


I first saw New York City in 1844, fifty- 
five years since, but it was not much like 
the New York City of to-day. The two 
grand rivers and bays were there, the 
harbor was there, the lower part of the 
city was built up, there -were some splen- 
did buildings and there was a horse rail- 
road out to Harlem. From 35 to 40 yeats 
ago I saw much of the city; living in the 
vicinity and doing some business there, 
but the stock yards were in the vicinity 
of Forty-second street where the Grand 
Central depot now stands. Central Park 
was just fairly commenced and there was 
but little building above its lower end, 
with the exception of small places at 
Yorkville, Manhattan and Harlem. Since 
then, miles and miles of long avenues ex- 
tending up to the Bronx River in West- 
chester Oo., with broad cross streets, have 
been laid out, graded, sewered, paved— 
many of them ‘With asphaltum—with broad 
sidewalks and lined 





with tall, substantial. 


residences, with modern conveniences; im- | 
mense hotels abound in every section, ele- 
gant churches and costly charitable insti- 
tutions aré numerous and some of the 
highest commercial and office buildings in 
the world overshadow the business streets. 
Where, 12 years since, stood on Park 
Row, opposite the Post Office, a modest 
six-story office building, belonging to my 
wife’s brother, stands a building 28 stories 
high, besides four stories in the towers. 
Then, Trinity Church steeple was a very 
conspicuous object upon approaching the 
city, now the tall commercial buildings 
around it conceal all but the top of the 
steeple. As for department stores, many 
of them are simply immense, containing 
almost every article of merchandize, the 
employees in each of several of them be- 
ing numerous enough to populate a smart 
village. 

Cars on elevated tracks and on surface 
railroads, the latter propelled by electric- 
ity, the trolley wires under ground, will 
carry you rapidly great distances for a 
nickel and steamboat lines will give you 
Gelightful rides at small cost over the 
lovely rivers and the upper and lower bays 
of New York Harbor to Coney Island and 
other resorts. And what shall I say of 
the parks, especially of Central Park, the 
gloty of New York City, where her peo- 
ple, poor as well as rich, can at any time 
seek air and shade and rest and beautiful 
scenery, nature improved by art. There 
green lawns, small lakes, marvelous 
bridges, smooth walks and drives, rugged, 
rocky hills and a great variety of trees 
and shrubs are to be seen, over 800 acres 
of surface. And the people appreciate it 
as may be seen by the flocks that resort 
there, especially on Sunday and holidays. 
Then there is Morningside Park, a nar- 
row park on a side hill, but adorned with 
beautiful trees and shrubs and green turf 
and extending ten blocks in length. From 
the heights above a commanding view of 
the upper part of the city may be had. 

Then, from those heights pass over west- 
ward three blocks to Riverside Park and 
before you rises the pure, white marble 
mausoleum containing the mortal remains 
of General Grant, the most successful gen- 
eral of the Civil War. And here you have 
a fine view up and down the noble, his- 
toric Hudson. In going from Morningside 
to Riverside Park you pass near the 
grounds of Columbian University, with its 
spacious, elegant buildings, occupying the 
site of the battle of Harlem Heights in 
the Revolutionary War. Near by is St. 
Luke’s Hospital, a splendid structure, 
erected by charity for the benefit of the 
unfortunate. Without further specifying, 
New York is a magnificent city, a credit 
to the country out of which it has grown 
and is probably destined to become the 
‘largest city in the world. I feel a pro- 
found respect for the intellectual expres- 
sion it reveals. I am aware that much is 
due to the manual labor, the muscular 
energy represented in the earth and rocks 
removed, in the great piles of brick and 
stone and marble and iron erected, but all 
of these structures first took form in the 
brains of man and were delineated on 
paper before muscle could be employed 
and the muscular labor must constantly 
be directed by the brain labor or those in- 
tellectual conceptions could never have 
been incarnated. 

Referring to Mr. Lovejoys’s inquiries in 
the August number of Green’s Fruit 
Grower about prices received by Mr. Cook 
for his fruits, woald say that in his letter 
to me giving report of his sales, he said 
that the sold 1,850 nine-pound baskets of 
prunes, mainly in Buffalo, for $408.33, 
which would be equivalent to about three 
and one-thirds cents a pound. His pears 
sold for $276.75 .and as there were 129 
“harrels, it would ‘make an average of 
$2.14144 a barrel. I presume he received 
a little over two dollars a barrel for his 
best apples. The receipts for his prunes 
and pears were much below expectation 
because of the rotting of the former, after 
they commenced ripening, by which he 
lost nearly half, and the operations of the 
psylla on the latter.—P. OC. Reynolds. 





Agricultural Items. 


Alfalfa won’t do anything if its feet are 
kept in water. 

There are chords in your wife’s heart 
that will respond to cords of wood well 
cut, split and under cover. 

As to cows and calves liking alfalfa, 
we have mixed it and red clover together, 
fed it to calves, and they would pick out 
the alfalfa first. Cows prefer it to any 
other forage we have fed.—A Milk Pro- 
ducer, in Rural New Yorker. 

A writer in the Practical Farmer tells 
how to destroy the growth of Canada 
thistles, as follows: 

“If they are very small patches, cover 
heavily with sawdust, enough so nothing 
can grow through practically. Cut off any 
stray stalks that may get through at once. 
If they are too large for this, and where 
you do not want to plow, keep cutting 
them off close to ground and pouring ao 
little coal oil on the stubs. If-in land you 
can plow, turn over the soil at once and 
harrow or cultivate so often that not a 
leaf ever sees daylight. 





Thinning Peaches, 


A New Jersey peach grower said at the 
recent State Horticultural Convention in 
regard to thinning peaches: This portion 
of the work of peach culture should re- 
ceive much attention from the orchard 
owner. If too great a number of peaches 
are left upon the tree to ripen, one of two 
results must surely follow—either the fruit 
will be undersized and often so inferior 
in quality and insipid in flavor as to render 
it worthless for market or else the tree 
will from overwork become exhausted and. 
finally blight and die. 

The most perfect way of thinning the 
fruit from trees that are overloaded is to 
pick it off by hand, leaving it from four 
to six inches apart, but where help is 
scarce and economy is the object I have 
seen poles or long club used in removing 
the surplus fruit with good result. There 
must be, however, some rule adopted to 
determine the quantity of fruit that we 
wish to remain to ripen upon the tree. 
This the individual grower must largely 
determine for himself. When he fully 
realizes that a peach treé can successfully 
ripen only a given number of pounds of 
fruit—the amount, varying according to 
the age, size and ¢ondition of the tree— 
he will possess knowledge requisite for cor- 
rect thinning. He must bear in mind that 
the profits of a peach orchard depend 
almost solely upon two features—the size 
and color of the fruit. 

The following may prove to be of some 
value in determining the amount of fruit 
that should be left to ripen upon the tree: 

Number of peaches, 300; diameter, 2% 
inches; baskets, 4; weight, 100 -pounds. 
Number of peaches, 500; diameter, 24% 
inches; baskets, 4; weight, 100 pounds, 
Number of peaches, 720; diameter 2 
inches; baskets, 4; ‘weight, 100 pounds. 

Accuracy of grading will in the end en- 
hance the value of the crop. Small or 
large peaches should be graded to « uni- 
form size, but the small fruit wi! not 
ordinarily pay shipping @xpenses and had 
better be disposed of at home. 


iA ertiel stofy funs on wheels, and 








every hand oils the wheéls as they run.— 
Ouida ELSES. o> 
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Dairy Dots. 
_ Wash your hands in borax water instead 
of using soap. The milk pails are better 
and cleaner for having been rinsed, in 
borax water. Use warm water to rinse 
with. Many dairymen who deliver milk 
to their city customers in the large tin 


cans rinse them out every day, once a 


day with a solution of borax water; 4 
small handful of borax to a large dish- 
panful of water to wash the cans in. They 
use a brush to get them thoroughly clean 
inside. Borax kills the germs which cause 
milk to sour, and it costs so little every 
one will be able to keep it.—O. J. Farmer. 

Miss Stella Sheffer, owner of a dairy 
farm just west of Aurora, IIl., painted her 
cows with Paris green, on recommenda- 
tion of a druggist, to kill lice. The rem- 
edy was heroic and effective. The vermin 
were killed, and of a herd of forty cows 
but two animals survive. The cattle in 
licking their sides swallowed the poison in 
sufficient quantities to kill them all.—Hx- 
change. 

It is said that a railroad company in the 
South, knowing’ the importance to the 
farmers of pure-bred stocks have been giv- 


‘ing away pure-bred bulls to good farmers 


along their line. 

A Mt. Carmel, Pa., man sold his son-in- 
law a half interest in a cow, and insisted 
it was the front half sold, calmly appro- 
priating all the milk, while he forces the 
young man to feed and water the cove 
twice a day. The cow recently hooked the 
old man and he is now suing the son-in- 
law for damages.—Boston Globe. 





Persistency on the Farm. 


There is a tendency among certain far- 
mers to abandon crops or stock just as 
soon as they begin to depreciate in value 
or property, and to take up with some- 
thing else that appears more profitable. 
Such farming begets a shiftless and rest- 
less habit which I believe works great 
harm. In time the changes are. made so 
frequently that the farmer is a good deal 
like the proverbial rolling stone, and as 
the latter gathers no moss he gathers 
neither profit nor peace of mind. 

If we stop to look at the prices of farm 
produce for a period of ten years it will 
be geen that everything has a tendency to 
fluctuate. The prices move up and down, 
but throwgh it all there is an average 
which should be used as the true meas- 
urement of values. Nearly every farm 
produce is in demand to-day, and always 
will be. Some promise better than others, 
and undoubtedly will pay larger profits to 
the grower, and one must use wisdom in 
selcting the right crops to raise. But be 
it dairying, cattle or stock raising, wheat 
growing, truck gardening or general farm- 
ing, it is absolutely necessary for the 
good and permanence of the farm that a 
steady, permanent policy should be 
adopted. Persistency in raising the proper 


-crops is essential to success. s 


No man can change rapidly from on 
kind of farming to another without losing. 
Dairying, for instance, can be conducted 
successfully only where grass and pastures 
are good. And good grass land is not made 
in a season. It requires several years of 
steady farming along certain lines to make 
the fields yield a rich harvest of grass. 
To abandon wheat or general farming for 
stock raising because the latter happens 
to promise, for the time being, better 
things means that the farmer must invest 
considerable funds in stock and buildings. 
So it is throughout the whole list. Sudden 
changes are dafigerous and usually invite 
disaster. onions 

Successful farming requires that every- 
thing shall be conducted on business prin- 
ciples, first, With the idea of making all 
the profits possible out of the crops, and 
second, with the purpose in view of im- 
proving the condition of the land, build- 
ings and all things pertaining thereto year 
after year. The man who looks to the 
first only and ignores the second object, 
is pretty sure to fail in time. We must 
adapt ourselves to the times, and take up 
mew crops probably; but all such changes 
should be made slowly, and only after the 
most careful consideration of all sides of 
the question.—C. S. Walters, in Wisconsin 
Agriculturist. 





- 


Popular Science. 


—It is estimated that England’s stock 
of.toal will last two hundred years longer, 
and North America’s six hundred years. 
It is not likely, however, that these sup- 
plies will ever be needed, as it is probable 
that before many decades have passed 
power will be gained in other ways. 

—The old theory that the apparent en- 
largement of sun and moon near the hor- 
izon is due to comparison with terrestrial 
objects has long been unsatisfactory. It 
is now explained as a result of some pe- 
culiarity of the eye, which accounts also 
for the late determination that the shape 
of the sky is a horizontally widened ¢on- 
vexity, with a singular depression in the 
zenith. 

—Phrenologists say that the higher in- 
tellectual processes are performed in the 
front part of the brain, but recent studies 
have led some physiologists to conclude 
that the posterior lobes of the cerebrum 
are the real seat of mental power. These 
lobes are more developed in man than in 
other animals, and are most conspicuous 
in the highest races of men. 

—In German varnish factories an easy 
way to extinguish a burning pan of oil 
has been found in the use of fine-meshed 
wire net. As soon as this covers the 
burning surface the iron wires conduct 
off the heat so rapidly that the gases can 
no longer flame. It is the principle of the 
Davy saféty lamp, and might be employed 
in various ways to extinguish burning 
gases. 

—Some years ago Dr. ‘Kellogg, a pro- 
gtessive, scientific physician of Michigan, 
a member of the State Board of Health, 
and superintendent of that enormous and 
well known institution, the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, showed by actual and care- 
ful experimentation that the addition of 
sugar to tthe diet directly iticreased the 
muscular force. Quite recently it was de- 
cided in Germany to supply a certain 
amount of sugar to a portion of the army, 
as a reserve force supplier in emergencies 
or forced marches. : 





Hibbler—What are you writing now? 

Scribbler—A volume of bright sayings 
for infants. 

Hibbler—But how on eafth can it be of 
any use to infants? 

Scribbler—It can’t. It’s intended to be 
of use to parents in saving the wear and 
tear on their imaginations.—Brooklyn Life. 





It is a Good One. 


But you must send for it or you will not 
get it. Green’s catalogue for fall 1899 
is now ready, but will be sent only to 
those who request it by postal card. It 


| is double the ordinary size and contains 


much information on fruit culture. Send 
for it at once. : ; 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
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The Postoffiice Business. 


“R. W. C.” You will be surprised to 
learn that the postal establishment of the 
United States is the greatest business con-. 
cern in the world. Oharles Hmory Smith 
says that it handles more pieces, employs 
more men, spends more money, brings more 
revenue, uses more agencies, reaches more 
homes, involves more details and touches 
more interests than any other human or- 
ganization, public or private, governmental 
or corporate. The Postoffice Department 
directs 73,570 postoffices, musters an 
army of two hundred thoasand employees, 
spends this year $105,000,000 and counts 
receipts of nearly the same amount. It 
handled last year 6,214,447,000 pieces of 
mail matter, of which 2,825,767,000 were 
letters, so that every minute confides 
twelve thousand new messages to its 
hands. It manufactured and delivered 
postage stamps to the number of 
3,623,821,608, and the value of $71,788,333. 
It carried 2,069,742,000 newspapers. 





A Remedy for Roaches, Ants,Ete. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


I canot refrain from answering a little 
note written by a young housekeeper who 
says she is so annoyed by roaches and 
croton bugs, having moved into a rented 
house. No one has ever lived in a city 
without being worried by such pests, 

A remedy is here and a safe, sure one 
also: For roaches mix gum of camphor 
and powdered borax in equal parts; scat- 
ter freely in small quantities. To banish 
insects, borax is especially useful. The 
common cock-roach may be successfully 
banished by using borax sprinkled about 
after perfect cleanliness has been gained. 
You will not have the croton bug or the 
familiar water bug, which is so disgust- 
ing in a kitchen. Clear the kitchen of all 
its contents. Clean in eyery nook and cor- 
ner then after wiping the shelves with a 
strong solution made of hot water and 
borax, sprinkle the dry powder and you 
can rest safe for awhile. Of course they 
may come back, but by systematically doing 
this you will be freed entirely. Use it 
freely about the wash tubs and sinks. A 
lady says she was overrun with them and 
she threw handfuls of it around all the 
water pipes. Bought four pounds of borax 
and cleaned the house thoroughly, then 
threw it around the edges of the carpets. 
After a few times doing this she got rid 
of the croton bug and was rélieved of 
them entirely. Said she made a line of it 
around every room on the carpet close up 
to the woodwork. She had moved into an 
old, rented house, hence the necessity of 
banishing them. After a month not a roach 
was to be found in the house. Such is the 
«ae of many old housekeepers,— 


Fruit Growing in Cortland Co., 
New York. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The hills in the town of Homer are 1,500 
to 1,600 feet above tide, the valley 1,096 
feet above. In Hartford and Lapeer, the 
south border of the county, the hills are 
1,600 to 1,700 feet above tide. After many 
investigations and having seen many apple 
trees in this section yield bountifully just 
as good fruit as I have seen in Wayne, 
that banner county, I have no doubt this 
section can be made a very profitable fruit 
growing one, excepting peaches, if the 
orchards were properly cared for; but they 
are badly neglected. 

Before the forests were extensively 
cleared, as now, peaches grew luxuriantly 
in Central and Hastern New York. 

Mr. J. A. Root, one of the speakers at the 
Farmers’ Institute, held in Cortland,March 
11 and12, 1891, who is a successful grower 
of fruit, said: “Cortland County possessed 
soil and climate that adapted it to grow- 
ing apples, pears, plums, blackberries, 
raspberries and currants with profitable 
results, and this county ought to grow all 
the berries and currants required for home 
use instead of depending upon fruit that is 
shipped in from counties adjacent.” 

He mentioned his own experience ‘n 
growing berries and currants and the 
profits, and also the success of Samuel J. 
Wells, of Onondaga County, who grows an 
average of four tons of currants to the 
acre and bad grown six to seven tons per 
acre. I wish to say to those who love 
choice fruits that it is near time to be 
thinking of buying strawberry plants. 

Unlike all fruit trees, bushes and vines 
the strawberry vine can be successfully 
planted at any time from the 15th of 
April to the 15th of September, but the 
best time is the last week in August and 
the first ten days in September. Splendid 
crops of the berries have been grown on a 
variety of soils when properly prepared, if 
not much affected by drought or drench. 

With modern early and late varieties and 
improved methods of culture, the season 
for ripe strawberries can be prolonged 
much more than the usual time. If the 
farmers in this county do not wish to grow 
them for the market they might grow 
enough for their own family use, as they 
are so nice to eat just at the time when 
people need some mild acidulated food for 
their health, Many nurses of the sick 
can tell what a splendid remedy a straw- 
berry jell or jam is for a feverish, dys- 
peptic and consumptive patient. What'a 
refreshing and healthful drink in hot 
weather can be made of the berry juice 
with sugar and water. 

Next comes the raspberry, so good to 
eat, to tone up the stomach and prevent 
carbonaceous food from producing cuta- 
neous and eruptive diseases. Then comes 
the blackberries just in the time when 
their use as food is greatly needed to pre- 
vent and cure canker in the stomach and 
the prevalent bowel complaints. Huckle- 
berries might be profitably cultivated and 
they; too, make healthful food by enrich- 
ing the red corpuscles of the blood; good 
food for pale, weak people. I feel sorry 
for the people, because so few grow cur- 
rants and gooseberries, when they can be 
80 easily and profitably grown and are 60 
valuable in health to prevent sickness, — 

The jell is very valuable in cases of 
fever. I wish to say to those who do not 
grow the different kinds of fruits for fear 
of frosts and droughts, that there is some 
risk in every business. Sometimes a cold 
wave extends to Florida and destroys the 
orange blossoms; yet there is much money 
in growing oranges there. Sometimes frost 
or @ cold wave destroys the peach buds in 
Alabama and Georgia as it did last’ Feb- 
ruary. In the valleys of Tennessee there 
have been frosts that destroyed peach blos- 
soms while on the hills 2,000 feet above 
the sea level, no injury was done. In 
Western New York,..which borders on the 
Lakes Ontario and Erie, there is not much 
injury to fruit blossoms by frosts; but in 
gome winters the cold weather destroys 
peach buds and sometimes a damp east 
wind, in spring time, causes a blast to the 
peach and apple blossoms; yet intelligent 
and persevering fruit culturists make 
much more money from a few acres of 
land devoted to fruit growing than a large 
dairy or grain farm can produce. When 
we consider that the soil and climate in 





this section are 60 well adapted for grow- 





ing hardy tree fruits and the facilities to 
get them to market are eo favorable and 
that the many bush fruits can grow abun- 
dantly with an ever increasing demand 
for them, it seems that the valleys and 
hillsides might be made as beautiful as the 
garden of Eden, and fruits be grown in 
sufficient quantities to supply the demand; 
while now thousands of people eat none 
because they are so scarce and costly. 

The growing of fruits to supply the peo- 
ple’s wants is a business of much conse- 
quence. It has scarcely begun to supply 
their wants. A vastly increased quantity 
might be consumed and would be, if they 
were so plenty as to make it convenient. 
These facts are the reasons why I wish to 
suggest to the farmers of Cortland County 
and the counties on the south and east, 
the cultivation of all the best fruits they 
can grow. 1. C, Crosmon. 





Scientific Notes. 


In experiments with the compressed air 
pipes of Westphalian coal mines, H. 
Schab has found that the greatest dis- 
tance to which the sound of the voice 
could be conveyed in a straight pipe was 
between fifteen and seventeen hundred 
feet. For moderate distances a pipe of 
about twenty inches in diameter gave the 
best results, a slightly larger one being bet- 
ter for long distances. 


Rome is to have a subway through the 
Quirinal Hill to the slopes of the Viminial 
and Esquiline. The tunnel will be 53 feet 
wide, with accommodation for carriages, 
electric cars and foot passengers. The 
electric railway from the Porta del Popolo 
to the Porta San Giovanni will pass 
through it. The chief engineer estimates 
that it will take only seven mon‘hs to build 
the tunnel. 


A writer in the Medical Age says that 
typhoid fever patients should not be filled 
up with milk, which is administered as 
liquid food; for, while it seems to have the 
form of liquid, yet, as a food it is not 
liquid, but solid. The article states that 
bread and butter, mashed potatoes or 
even pumpkin pie, are not capable of fill- 
ing the small intestines with such im- 
mense indigestible boluses of substance as 
result from milk. It is also a fine culture 
medium, and it is marvelous to see how 
rapidly bacteria are propagated in it. 


Fatalities on the street railroads of Chi- 
cago have decreased nearly eighty-five per 
cent. since the surface lines have equipped 
their cable and electric cars witlf fenders, 
in accordance with an ordinance. In the 


last two months only three persons were |) 


killed on the street railways of Chicago, 
whereas in the same period of 1898 there 
were eight victims, and the average for 
half of last year was nine deaths each 
month. All the surface roads have not 
as yet fulfilled the requirements of the or- 
dinance, and it is probable that the num- 
ber of fatal accidents will be even smaller 
when every car is provided with a fender. 





Mrs. Plunkett—There’s nothing pleases 
a man so much when he reaches home at 
night as to be met by a wife with a smil- 
ing countenance. 

Mrs. Barker—That may be your per- 
sonal experience, but I have found, after 
a long study of the matter, that nothing 
pleases a man so much when he reaches 
home at night as to have all the good- 
looking women in the neighborhood sitting 
out on the front porches where he’ll have 
to stop and gossip with them.—Chicago 
News. 





“Who and what was the deceased?’ 

“He was a tenderfoot from ’Frisco, 
Your Honor.” 

“And what was your excuse for killing 
him?” 

“He was the sixteenth blasted idiot, 
Your Honor, who worked me with the old 
gag about the insurgents playing a Luzon 
game.” 

“Discharged.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





—A white oak tree cut in Knox County, 
Ind., recently, is supposed to be one of the 
largest of the kind ever cut in that sec- 
tion. It measured eight feet four. inches 
at the butt, fifty-three inches at the small 
end, scaled 7,867 feet, and made four 
twelve-foot logs. The tree was cut and 
rolled ‘to White River; loaded on a barge, 
taken to Mount Carmel, IIl., rolled to side 
track, and loaded two logs to a car. A 
silver dollar would have covered the heart 
of any one of the logs. 





—A deatth is only to be felt, never to be 
talked over by those it touches!—Horace 
Walpole. 





Thought of 1t Seriously. 
' Mrs. Motherly—Why is it, George, that 
you have never thought seriously of get- 
ting married? 
George—You misunderstand me, Mrs. 
Motherly. I have always thought of it so 


seriously that I am still a bachelor.—Som- 


erville Journal. 





Fertilizers for the Garden. 


The chief ingredient in a good fertilizer 
for vegetables of which the leaves or stems 
are the edible portion, is nitrogen. For 
root vegetables phosphoric acid and potash 
are about as important as nitrogen. For 
vegetables of which the seed fs the edible 
portion, especially such as are planted 
early, like the garden pea, phosphoric acid 
is the leading element. For vegetables 
like the tomato, egg plant, celery, melon, 
ete., potash is the most important. Nitro- 
gen has a value for early garden vegetables 
that chemical analysis does not show. Ni- 
trogen forces early growth and gives sol- 
idity and crispness to stems and leaves 
and high color to the fruit. Phosphoric 
acid gives plumpness and increases the 
sugar and starchy parts of seeds and 
forces early maturity. 

A good general fertilizer for all garden 
vegetables, except beans and peas, would 
be the following mixture per acre; inten- 
sive market gardeners use two or three 
times as,much: Sulphate of potash 150 to 
225 pounds, superphosphate 250 to 375 
pounds, nitrate of soda 150 to 225 pounds. 
The fertilizer should be raked in just be- 
fore the seed is sown. For peas and beans, 
the normal amount of potash and phos- 
phoric acid may be doubled and the nl- 
trate of soda reduced to fifty pounds per 
acre. The sulphate is the best available 
form of potash for garden vegetables, as 
it contains no chlorides or salt and does 
not make the soil cold. It also acts with 
especial favorableness upon the starchy 
portion of vegetables. Fresh or water- 
slaked lime is always beneficial to garden 
soil.—Prof. Gerald McCarthy, North Car- 
colina Experiment Station. 





The Bug with the Kiss. 


——_—_—_— 


Since the days of the “dear Sir Thomas” 
of Ingolsby Legend fame there has been a 
general growth of popular interest in the 
bug, but although the science of entomol- 
ogy has enlarged the number of its re- 
cruits, the bug question never became one 
of the “pressing topics of the day” except 
in so far as New Jersey mosquitoes went 
—until the festive melanolestes picipes 
found Elysian pastures on maidens’ lips. 

Now that this has happened, however, 
the manhood of America has risen in its 
might. It could bear to have the seashore 
mosquito bite through the padded golf 
stocking and would never murmur. It 
could even put up—for a night—with that 
other abnormality, the transplanted rasp- 
berry bug, but when the women were at- 
tacked and their lips made the prey of a 
nasty insect with a terrible name the in- 
dignation of the people knew no bounds. 

But indignation doesn’t go with the M. 
P. Enough has been printed in the daily 
papers to show that. He is noiseless and 
weightless. He descends upon you 
wrapped in the arms of the drowsy god, 
end before you can wake he has given you 
an Olga Nethersole salutation. He is long 
and deadly as to beak, for that portion of 
anatomy, before the recent perversion of 
taste set in, was intended by heaven for 
botanizing purposes and boring. through 
the three-inch bark of a wild tree. Hith- 
erto it has been an unacknowledged bless- 
ing, in that its favorite delicacy was, to 
be scientific, “the cubicular bug that in- 
habits bedding.” But in this way it got 
the taste for human blood and that set- 
tled it. It is fat, and no wonder. All its 
hunting. is done by night, like that of the 
wolves in the “Jungle Book,” but, unlike 
them, it knows no law save its cwn lust 
for blood. 

A full-sized one is about an iach long, 
has a narrow, pointed head and a beak 
sharper than that of the mosquito.—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 





—More goats are raised for their hair in 
California than elsewhere in the country, 
and the experimenters in this line of indus- 
try are meeting with a fair degree of suc- 
cess. The Angora goat yields on an ver- 
age four pounds of mohair at a shearing, 
the product selling for from thirty-two to 
thirty-seven eents-per pound. C. P. Bailey 
of San Jose sold last year a trifle more 
than $8,000 worth of mohair from his 
flock, besides disposing of a number of 
goats for breeding purposes. He thinks 
there is a great future for the industry in 
those portions of this country where the 
climatic conditions do not require a shear- 
ing more than once a year. 
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PLANT GREEN’S GUARANTEED TREES, 
ACRES TREES AND PLANTS, fio 


Established 1875, (23 Years). 


EXTRA FINE STOCK, well rooted 
Guaranteed vigorous, true tonameé. Free from 
diseases. Atone-half Agent’s Prices. You save 
Money by Biying of Green, the Grower of Fine 
Stock. Send for Free Catalogue, which helps you to 
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select varieties of great value. 
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GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 


.. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Potash. 


ARMERS should know its 

values and its importance 

in @ fertilizer to be applied to 
“their grain crops. 

Our illustrated books which 
teil what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much 

* Potash: a well-balanced fertil- 
izer should contain, are sent 
jree to 2)1 applicants. Send 
your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, } 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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H St. Louis and Chicago 
Train No. 3 Vstibuic Limited. 
Leaves Buffalo daily 7:15 A. M. via Niagara 
Falls, a solid vestibuled train to Chicago ; dining 
car; Wagner sleeping cars, Chicago and St. 
uis; through free reclining chair cars, St. 
uis, Chicago and Kansas City. 


H Detroit and Chicage 
Train No. 5 Pfiitea. 
Leaves Buffalo daily at 2 P. M., Wagner sleep- 


ing cars and free reclining chair cars. Arrives 


in Detroit at 10 P. M., Chicago 7 A. M. 


Train No. 9 Fast Mail. 


Leaves Buffalo daily 8:10 P. M.; Wagner slee 
ers Chicago; Wagner sleeper Kansas City via 
St. Louis. Reclining chair car Kansas City via 

* St. Louis. Arrives Detroit 2:40 A. M., arrives 
Chicago 10:55 A. M., arrives St. Louis 2:00 P. M., 
ya cee City 9:45 P. M., arrives Omaha 


Continental 


Train No. { Limited. 

Teaves Buffalo rm ae 12:15 —_- arriving 
at Detroit, at7 A. M., Chicago 2:35 P. M., St. 
Louis 6:50 P. M., Kansas City 7 A. M. Free reclin- 
ing chair car and Chicago sleeper ready for 
passengers at 9 P. M. 


All Trains Run via Niagara Falis aud St. 
Thomas. 


Trains arrive from the West at 5:15 A. M., 7:40 
A. M., 7.00 and 7.55 P. M. 

For information relative to routes, rates, 
eleeping-car reservations apply to a local 
ticket agent, or JAMES GASS, N. Y.S8.P.A., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. F. KELLEY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., No. 
287 Main-st., Ellicott Square, Buffalo. 


ae 8. CRANE, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Louis 
Oo. 


Asthma: Hay Fever 


A physician who suffered manz7 years from 
violent attacks of Asthma and Hay Fever has 
discovered a sure cure for the diseases, and is 
now entireiy recovered. He will mail, free, a triai 
bottle to any one who writes for it. It has cured 
quite a number of people who obtained the free 
trial; is an absolute cure, perfectly safe and 
harmiess, and so fortifies the system that the 
cure is PERMANENT. Address, DR. W. K. 
WALRATH, Box k, ADAMS, N.Y. 


Pieause mention Green's Fruit Grewer. 


EVAPORATORS. 
F R U | cash prices, Medal and diploma. 
Columbian Exposition. Twenty-four years experience 
No guess work, but precticaiiy the best in general use. 


D. STUTZIIAN, Ligonier, Ind. 


Please Mention Green's Fruit Grower. 
first threes lessors. 


‘SHORTHAND FRE Lessors by mail 


and personally. Pupils located. Send for cir- 
culars. Write Chaffee’s Phonographic Institute, 
Oswege, N. Y., H. M. WOLF, Manager. 








Best for farmers and general use, 
Different sizes. Send for lowest 











~ AND SEE. 


Clawson Loceberry (Bald.), Jones Longenty No. f 
Karly Arcadiaz (Balc.)}, aiso others. Sen% for descrip- 
tive catalogue to A. N. JONES, 

NEWARK, WAYNE Oo., N. Y. 


Please mention Greens Fruit Grower. 
Bath 


A Farmer’s e2s*, for $5. 


Ten, Days’ Free Trial. 


The Sorosis Thermal Bath Ca 
inet is the best bathroom in the te | 
for general bathing purposes, and besides 
ou can takea Turkish, 
ot Air, Vapor, Min- 
erai or any kind of a med- 
=—@ icated bath for from 8 cts. 
to 5 cts. each. 
) Indorsed by tens of 
‘ thongan s of physi- 
cians. Cures Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, La 
Grippe, all Blood, Skin and 
Diseases. Cover- 













Nervous 





i Has Folding Braced 
$500 Sompistan including 
Automatic, Time Measur- 
ing Stove,Steam and Vapor 
POSITIOY OF BATHER. Generator, Hot Water 
Boiler, and for 30 days from date of this paper, we 
wil! include our $1.50 Face Steaming Attachment tree. 
Beware of cheap imitations. 
We give 10 days’ free trial, and 
GUARANTEE osae Donn 0 the Sorosis 
Cabinet to be exactly as represented and to give each 
purchaser absolute satisfaction or money refunded, 
Agents wanted. Book on “Health and Beauty,” 
sent free, © 


P. C. LEWIS CO., 
Box A, Back Bay , B oston, Mass. 
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Information for Green’s Fruit Grower, from Personal Knowledge, 
Correspondents, and other Sources. 





THD APPLE CROP. 

C. A. Green: The apple prospect, tak- 
ing the country over, for the present year, 
is only medium. There is no very heavy 
crop anywhere. And yet, there is no com- 
plete failure anywhere. In some sections 
there will be half a crop, rarely more. 
There will be a fair amount for ail do- 
mestic uses and some for export. The 
quility will be about medium, generally, 
and in some places very good. There is a 
deficiency of Baldwin, ,but R. I. Green- 
ing and Northern Spy are bearing quite 
well. In the Central and Western States 
Ben Davis is holding a fair crop. 

It will be the part of wisdom for those 
who have winter apples to take good care 
of them, and grade close before sending 
to market. There will be sufficient com- 
petition to make poor apples sell low.— 
H. E. Van Deman. 





REPORT OF AMERICAN APPLE 
SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION. : 


Figures of percentages of the fall crop 
of apples in the different States are given 
by the committee of the American Apple 
Shippers’ Association, at their recent 
meeting at Detroit, Michigan, as follows: 
Arkansas 60, California 75, Colorado 50, 
Illinois 45, Iowa 50, Kansas 45, Ken- 
tucky 25, Maryland 60, Michigan 45, Mis- 
souri 40, New England 25, New Jersey 
75, New York 40, Nebraska 40, Ohio 65, 
Pennsylvania 45, Virginia 65, West Vir- 
ginia 60, Wisconsin 35, Washington 50, 
Canada 65. 


| 
} 


UNITED STATES CROP REPORT. 


Apples—Condition.—There has been a 
general decline in the condition of apples 
during the month of June, and there are 
few important apple States in which the 
condition is not considerably below the 
average for the last fifteen years. In 
New York, Michigan and Missouri it is 
18 points below, in Kansas 13, Kentucky 
9, Tennessee 7, North Carolina 21, Vir- 
ginia 10, Iowa 3, Illinois 2, and Maine 48 
points below. On the other hand, it is 
11 points above the fifteen-year average 
in Ohio, 5 points above in Pennsylvania, 
and 5 points above in Indiana. 

Peaches—Condition—The Department 
has no previous record of so general a 
failure of the peach crop as the condition 
on July 1st foreshadows. There is not a 
State from one end of the country to the 
other that is likely to have an average 
crop, while in many States the indications 
point to a total failure. Of the 18 hav- 
ing 1,000,000 or more bearing trees at the 
last Federal census, 8 are unlikely to have 
more than one-tenth of a crop and in 5 
others the indications are for less than 
one-fourth of a crop. In the midst of this 
gloomy outlook, New York, with indica- 
tions pointing to rather more than a half 
crop, and California, with the prospect of 
something less than three-fourths, seem 
highly favored. 

Grapes—Condition.—The condition of 
other fruits reported upon is in the main 
so extremely unfavorable that correspond- 
ents seem to have taken peculiar satisfac- 
tion in emphasizing the promising outlook 
for grapes. . Careful comparison with the 
average for the past fifteen years, how- 
ever, shows that of the 8 States having 
the largest acreage in bearing vines, New 
York alore reports an average condition. 
In Ohio the condition is 2 points below the 
fifteen-year average, in Virginia and In- 
diana 7 poiats below, in North Carolina 1 
point, in Kansas 41 points, In California 
14 points, and in Illinois 22 points below. 


Cad 





Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Dear Editor—In response to your re 
quest in regard to fruit crop I am living 
in the southern part of Schuylkill Co., 
Pa. The appie crop is 2 medium one, 
more apples than in 1897 and 1888, but 
not so much as in 1896. Hardly any 
pears. Grape vines are all full where 
they are not closely trimmed; théy are 
overloaded.—Yours truly, Jonas Kunkel, 
Pa. ‘ 


PROSPECTS FOR FRUIT IN CLAY 
COUNTY, INDIANA, 


Mr. Chas. A. Green: I see by your Au- 
gust number you request subscribers to 
report present condition of fruits. In 
Clay and Putnam counties of Indiana the 
erops of apples are just about one-balf 
crops. Some trees are full while many 
are almost empty of fruit. The Ben 
Davis seems to have the most apples on 
this year. There are no peaches. Pears 
are a full crop. Grapes are also a full 


crow. 
CROPS. 
Wheat—Good quality, but only a mod- 
erate yield (about 10 busheis). 
Oats—Good. Threshing mostly done; 
meadows good; hay saved in fine shape. 
Corn—Injured badiy by tie June drouth, 
but yet there will be a fair crop.—Yours, 
Culler Bradley. 





THE GRAPE CROP. 


While the grape crop of Western New 
York promises to be a fairly good one, it 
jis estimated that it will not be a heavy 
crop or a full crop. Grape growers report 

| that they expect higher prices this year 
| than have prevailed for several years. 
Their expectations of higaer prices are 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


NOTICE.—Do not order largely of Green's Big Berry st: 





, since orders for that 


rawberry, 
variety have been so large and frequent as to nearly exhaust oursupply of that valuable variety. 


BEAR IN MIND tbat we are now shipping potted plants and that we have a good suppiy 
of such valuable varieties as Jessie, Glen Mary, Bismarck, Seaford, Bubach, McKinley 


and Early Van Deman. 


Send for our new fall catalogue containin 


plants, also of everything desirable for pea 
our Spring catalogue and contains muc 

Fall only to those who apply for it. 
you do not need it. 


of interest. to f 
If you do not want it enough to send for it, evidently 


descriptions of these varieties of potted 
in thefall. This catalogue is double the size of 
ruit growers. We are sending it this 


VAN DEMAN STRAWBERRY is named for our correspondent, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 
and is U. A. Green’s favorite early strawberry. It is of good size, beautiful in form and color, 


‘be 
and of tbe finest quality. It is also exceedin 
strawberry of good quality with which we are 


pot 
While we cannot suppiy Green's BI 
supply the variety in moderate amounts. 


It is the earliest 


ly productive and very early. 
azolilar. Notice that we are now ready to supply 
ted plants of Van Deman, as well as the other valuable varieties named above. 


Be Corsican) in large quantities we can still 
poe RS order twelve potted plants of Green’s Big 


Berry among other varieties we will be glad to supply you. 


Now is the time to set out potted straw 
next June. If planted now the 
give them good attention, Ift 


Plants, or you 


berry 
will also make a number of plan 
und is dry fill each hole before setting in the pot 


Sith water, and shade with a shingle stack into the ground on the sunn? side of the plant. 


Do not forget to send for our Fall Catalogue, with Prices for Potted 


lants and a good crop from these plants 
it plants before winter sets i, ~ 
plan 


will not get it. 
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{ based on the fact that the crop is not 
quite up to the average in yield, although 
the clusters are very large and fine, and 
also to the fact that pears and plums are 
a short crop, and bananas are not offered 
on the market at such low prices as last 
year. Grapes in this State have been 
remarkably free from attacks of fungus; 
more so this season than before—C. A. 
Green. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA GRAPE CROP, 
APPLES, PEARS, ETC. 


Charles A. Green: A press of other 
matters has prevented a prompt answer 
to yours of the 2d, but in reply to your 
questions we would state that the grape 
crop of Chautauqua Co, this season will, 
in our opinion, be of better quality than 
last year, but not larger in quantity, and 
perhaps not as large as last year, owing to 
the fact that a large number of acres of 
vineyard have been dug up and destroyed 
within the past: year. Vineyards - that 
have received proper care and attention 
will produce a larger crop of finer fruit 
than last season, but the aggregate will 
not, in our opinion, be hardly as large as 
last season. We think the prospect for 
higher prices is good. Of all the grape 
producing States, New York is the only 
one which reports an average crop this 
year, according to the Agricultural Bu- 
reau reports from Washington, all the 
other States having less than an average, 
and many of them not over one-half a 
crop. Even California reports 14 per cent, 
below an average, while Illinois is put 
down at 41 per cent. Iowa will be still 
lower, as will also probably Nebraska 
and Missouri. Our private reports would 
indicate that Michigan ‘would stand next 
to New York, while Ohio will be consid- 
erably below an average season. 

In Chautauqua Co. apples will prob- 
ably be not over 50 per cent. of an aver- 
age crop. Pears make a better showing, 
but will be considerably below an aver- 
age. In some parts of the county apples 
will be of fine quality while in other sec- 
tions they will be of poor quality. Pears 
are generally of fine quality, much better 
than last year. The dry weather has 
caused apples to drop badly from the 
trees, and unless we have heavy rains 
soon the loss from this cause will be very 
heavy.—T. S. Hubbard. 








FRUIT CROP IN UTAH. 


In answer to your request will say that 
fruit crop is very poor in Utah this year. 
Apples about one-fourth crop. Peaches 
next to nothing; apricots next to nothing; 
pears about one-eighth crop; plums, ome- 
twentieth crop; prunes, one-tenth crop; 
gooseberries, one-fourth crop; red cur- 
rants, one-fourth crop; black currants, 
one-fourth crop; raspberries, one-half 
crop; strawberries, one-third crop; cher- 
ries, sweet, nothing; cherries, sour, one 
third crop.—John P. Sorensen, County 
Fruit Tree Inspector, Salt Lake City. 





REPORT FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


The apple crop will be light. There was 
a very full bloom and reports of aa im- 
mense crop have been circulated ever 
since the first of May. Missouri, i was 
estimated, would harvest the biggest crop 
in her history, but there was little life in 
the flowers, the blossoms and ‘stems 
dropped, and there will not be more than 
a fourth of a good yield. 


APPLES IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


There was an unexpectedly large attend- 
ance at the meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Apple-Growers’ Association, held 
at Quincy, Ill., July 26th. The district 
includes the counties of Adams, Brown, 


Hancock, Pike and Calhoun, IJl.; Lee 
County, Io., and Pike, Ralls, Marion, 
Lewis and Clark Counties, Mo. These 


counties were well represented, and there 
were also delegates from Des Moines 
County, Io.; Sangamon County, Ill., and 
also from Chicago and New York City. 

The reports of the conditions of the ap- 
ple crop in the several counties represented 
were somewhat varied. There were loca!- 
ities which claimed there would be from 
70 to 75.per cent. of 2 crop, as compared 
witk the year 1897. Other places reported 
that there would be less than one-third of 
a crop, as compared with the same time. 
It was the consensus of opinion that the 
general average of a crop in the district 
represented would be about 50 per cent., 
as compared with the crop of 1897. 

Captain S. D. Nokes, of Mount Sterling, 
thought that the present outlook indicates 
about a half crop of apples in Brown 
county. 

F. M. Cox, of Calhoun County, esti- 
mated “the crop at about 65 per cent. 
Homer D. Brown, of Hancock County, 
estimated the crop ot apples in his county 
at about one-third. 

J. W. Gaw, of Marion Co., Mo., said 
that many of the old orchards in his 
county have died out, and while some few 
trees have been set out there are not a 
great many commercial apples there at 
present. 

Comparatively speaking, Ira Coe, of 
Adams Co., Ill., reported orchards show- 
ing up better every day. Mr. Coe, who 
had been growing apples in this county 
for about thirty-five years, thought that 
for profit it is best not to set out too 
great a variety. He mentioned the Jona- 
than.—Colman’s Rural World. 





FRUIT CROP IN NEBRASKA. 


Recent reports received from all the 
fruit growing counties of Nebraska show 
that present prospects are that there will 
be about one-half an apple crop. Other 
percentages are plums, 62; cherries, 55; 
grapes, 9; raspberries, 56 per cent. 





ROSY VIEW OF THE APPLE OROP. 


Reports concerning the apple crop are 
conflicting, says the New York Commer- 
cial, but the general opinion appears to 
be that conditions have deteriorated since 
July 1st. What the final outcome will be 
is a matter of conjecture. It is, perhaps, 
too early to make accurate predictions, but 
the probability is that the crop will be 
heavier than last year. One authority 
has placed it at 77, taking 85 as an aver- 
age for the past 10 years. If this asser- 
tion proves correct, it will be seen that 
the yield will be sufficient to supply all the 
reasonable demands, regardless of the 
more or less gloomy reports in circula- 
tion. Evaporators are planning to use 
more apples than ever before. There are 
reports of propositions to double the evap- 
orating capacity of some séctions, and a 
few of those are the most important pro- 
ducing regions. 

Canadian reports indicate a larger. yield 
in some sections than ever before, while 
others say that the yield will not be as 
heavy. The average seems to promise a 
larger output than last season, provided 
nothing occurs to injure the crop. Evap- 








orators are planning for a largely in- 





: creased output this season,—in some lo- 


calities more than double any previous 
year in the history of the business. 

Last year the yield was 27,000,000 bar- 

tels, the smallest output of the decade. 
Basing calculations upon the condition 
percentage last year, compared with the 
indicated condition percentage this year, 
the crop will be half as large again nearly, 
or, say, 38,000,000 barrels. No attempt 
is made here to undertake an absolutely 
accurate estimate. The conditions may 
change greatly within the next month and 
the indicated yield would vary according. 
Certainly in most parts of New England 
the apple crop will be short this year. 
_ There is certain to be a good trade in 
apples, if they prove to be plentiful. Not- 
withstanding the attractiveness and 
quality of the great variety of fruits pro- 
duced here and imported, nothing quite re- 
places the apple in the esteem of the 
American people. “Consequently handlers 
are anticipating an active market if the 
supply admits of low prices. 

‘The Nova Scotia Department of Agri- 
culture says: “The fruit crop in the An- 
napolis and Cornwallis valleys will be a 
good one. In other sections of the province 
the apple crop will be a little behind, but 
taking the province ali over there is good 
hope for a profitable year, and the ex- 
ports. of apples this season from Nova 
Scotia will be at least 400,000 barrels.” 





he recent ride on the New York Central 
rom Rochester passing through one of the 
greatest apple regions in Western New 
York, reveals the fact that the orchards 
in that locality will not yield half a crop. 

In Virginia the apple crop is varied, 
ome orchards bearing good crops, others 
bearing none at all, 

In Ontario County, N. Y., the apple 
crop will be the lightest in many years. 

Idaho—Peach crop very short; apple 
and grape crop about one-half. Prices 
fairly good. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Sir—The apple crop is an entire failure 
in the foot of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and not more than a half crop in the 
State—W. P. Cathey, Cal. 





APPLE CROP PROSPECTS. 


The official New York crop report says 
of prospects in that State: Of apples 
there will be a fair crop in Chenango, 
Green and Fulton counties. In Livingston, 
Niagara, Columbia, Chautauqua and War- 
ren counties prospects are favorable for a 
good yield. In Allegany, Madison, Oneida, 
Tompkins and Wayne apples are still 
dropping. In Clinton, Delaware, Frank- 
lin, Montgomery, Rensselaer and St. Law- 
rence counties the fruit prospects are very 
poor. 

Secretary Barnes of the Kansas Horti- 
cultural Society in his report of the apple 
crop of that State gives the following sum- 
mary of the conditions in the principal 
apple bearing counties: Wyandotte 
county, 5 per cent.; Bourbon, 10 per cent.;’ 
Marion, destroyed by hail; Geary, 40 per 
cent.; Brown, 75; Elk, 50; Barber, 100; 
Butler, 75; Cowley, 200; Harper, 150; 
Harvey, 60: Pawnee, 20; Republic, 25; 
Sedgwick, 75. 





Mr. Green: Would you be so kind as to 
answer the following question either by 
letter or in next number of the Fruit 
Grower? Do you know of the where- 
abouts of people by the name of David 
Caldwell or David Ballenger? You will 
do me a great favor by letting me know. 
—Respectfully, M. B. Hodges, Downey, 
California. 





Mr. Edison’s Opinion.’ 





It has been generally supposed that 
Thomas A. Edison deals only with elec- 
tricity, but such is not the ¢ase. He re- 
cently stated that gasoline will probably 
be the motive power for horseless carriages 
in the future. A supply of it can be car- 
ried which will admit of longer runs than 
electricity, and it is much cheaper. He 
also says that the advent of the auto- 
mobile means general improvement of the 
highways. A reporter recently asked’ him 
if the end of electrical inventior had not 
been about reached. His reply is charaz- 
teristic of the man: “There is no end to 
anything. Man is so finite that he cannot 
possibly learn one-millionth part of what 
is to be known. He might put in y 
years on the study of water alone, and be- 
yond learning the component parts of it 
he would know nothing. Only the igne- 
rant say we are near the limit of inven- 
tion. There is no limit.” 





Two New’ Fruits. 





- 


W. F. C., Auburn, Me.—Are the King 
raspberry and Mersereau ‘blackberry all 
they are claimed to be? For the Maine 
climate, would they prove the most profit- 
able market berries as compared with 
Cuthbert and. Snyder. 

Ans.—Our plants were set in 1896. Canes 
green like the Taylor canes. Berries as 
large as those of Kittatinny, and of a 
conical shape. The plants bore more than 
Eldorado plants set in 1894. The berries 
are glossy, but not quite so firm as we 
would like them. The King is praised 
highly by so good an authority as H. E. 
Van Deman. Plants were received at the 
Rural Grounds from the Cleveland Nur- 
sery Co., during April of 1894. They 
showed less vigor, were less productive 
than, and the berries were neither so large 
nor so firm as, those of Loudon or Miller. 
—Rural New Yorker. 





The Mole Nuisance. 


It-ishardly necessary to call the attention of 
our readers to the annoyance and loss in garden, 
lawn and field occasioned by the operations of 
the common Ground Mole, for they have in com- 
mon with ourselves suffered from his ravages. 

damage that one able-bodied, active mole 
will cause in a single night is simply wonderful. 


Many of us can recall how ourh and delights 
in a fine hotbed or lawn have been thus 
ruthlessly dispelled. 

This little nuisance is so strong and so hardy 





that the strongest and closest turf is not proof 
against his effort, _- the finest piece of sodded 
lawn you possess ms to demand his special 
attention—there is where you are most likely to 
find his humped-up serpentine runway. 

Various eg have in the past been devised and 
executed for his extermination but only with 
indifferent success. 

In general no plan hes been quite so effective 
as trapping. Recent efforts in this line have been 
most successful, owing to a new trap which is 
now being wm A introduced. We refer to 
the “Qut-O-Sight” Mole Trap which is manufac- 
tured by the Animal Trap Company, of Abing- 


don, Tilinois. 

This trap differs from all others in that it isthe 
result of an intimate knowledge of the mole and 
-his habits and long and expensive field trials. 
It is thus free from all weaknesses and objec- 
tions of the old — traps and is a complete suc- 
cess. Can be worked perfectly under amy hot 
ne frames bon 4 gtd ms - of this 
and r traps full directions for using 
and setting. 





—“The body is a good steed, but a poor 
driver.” 
A Beautiful Watch Given Free 


toan or who will a club for 
easy Collestioes er ten itina few 











ity “The watch 1s 8 . Full particulars 
Be sure and send for 
times the price he asks. 





Whisky and Church. 


ered 


Out in Ross County, O., there is a re- 
markable church off in the country, in 
a fine location, and well-known through- 
out Southern Ohio. The early history of 
that church is remarkable. At one time, 
it is said, from the present church site, 
- five whisky distilleries could be seen. It 
was proposed to erect a church by volun- 
tary contribution, that all should give arti- 
cles’ of value, and that these should be 
sold at auction. The first contribution to 
the church fund was five barrels of 
whisky. Other things were added to it, 
and the first auction brought $1,200.— 


Rural New Yorker. 





On a Chinese Railroad. 





Tsin in a commodious first-class car. . In 
a short time the ticket-collector came 
strolling along the corridor, followed by a 
policeman, who carried a heavy stick, This 
guardian of the peace said to me, with a 
knowing smile on his face: “Suppose no 
man payee my ticket, my makee flog,” and 
with these words he passed to the scene of 
his labors in the second-class car. The 
car in. which we traveled was of the or- 
dinary first-class type, roomy, and per- 
fectly ventilated by a clear-story roof and 
narrow central corridor, which ran the 
whole length of the vehicle.—Railway 
Magazine. 





The Value of Dinner Company. 





The solitary eater is always tempted to 
take too large mouthfuls and swallow 
them too quickly, and either to eat too 
much or little. Eating is only one part 
of feeding, and without digestion is not 
only useless, but injurious. Those who 
eat in company have to devote a certain 
amount of time to talking and attending 
to each other’s wants. This makes the 
period between the mouthfuls longer and 
gives more time for digestion. Then, 
again, conversation at meal times usually 
takes a cheerful turn, and the tone of 
both mind and body is raised, the heart 
and nervous system act better, the flow 
of digestive juices is stimulated, and a 
larger amount of actual nourishment is 
obtained from a smaller quantity of food. 
In a word, the man who eats in company 
eats more like a man and less like an 
animal than he who feeds alone; so his 
food does him more good in every way.— 
New York Journal. ‘ ; 





Life. 





As the number of individuals increases, 
food resources must be augmented. Only 
a limited number of organisms can main- 
tain themselves upon a given area, when 
conditions remain purely natural. Culti- 
vation and extension of the natural re- 
sources are the sole necessary condition 
for maintenance of a larger number of in- 
habitants, and increased necessity with 
manifold devices for enlarging production 
are coincident. 

In nature all forces are normally in 
equilibrium. Enough plants grow to fur- 
nish food for the animals; oxygen, nitro- 
gen and other necessary elements are 
taken from ‘the air, the water, from min- 
eral compounds, and are built up into or- 
ganic substances. Enough animals exist 
to utilize the oxygen set free by plants, 


}and to furnish in turn enough carbon 


dioxide to nourish the plants. The world 
is to be regarded as an unvarying number 
of chemical atoms, together with a defi- 
nite quantity of energy, (heat, light, mo- 
tion, electricity, ete.) According to un- 
changeable laws material substances enter 
into different combinations, with attend- 
ant liberation and’ storing of energy. By 
& progressive series of chemical combina- 
tions of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro- 
gen, sulphur and some other relatively un- 
important elements, has arisen a chemical 
substance, which manifests certain prop- 
erties or activities found to be associated 
only with certain peculiar forms of sub- 
stance, these properties are called vital ac- 
tivities or “‘life.’—F'armers’ Institute Bul- 
letin. 





The Raspberry Season of 1899, 





Mr. Green: The raspberry season will 
soon be over and a few notes may be in- 
teresting. In black, Palmers were ripe 
and picked. June 29th. This variety has 
only one merit (compared with others) 
with us, and that is earliness. July 3d 
Kansas, Conrath and the new Eureka 
gave a good picking. These. varieties 
are early enough perhaps, and as they ap- 
pear to be good in every way they seem 
goud ones to tie to. I may. have men- 
tioned it before, but I am_ especially 
pleased with Conrath. It is early, large. 
black and vety productive. To-day, July 
14th, we are getting the fifth picking, and 
when I say black, I do not mean the black 
of the Gregg, which may be black at 8 
o’clock and a miserable, dull pink an hour 
later. Then again, it carries to market in 
first-class shape. For a market berry it 
is certainly ahead of Kansas, which is no 
mean variety. Eureka is not unlike Con- 
rath perhaps, but another season may be 
necessary before I can speak definitely. It 
is certainly a large and showy berry. 
Ohio is nowhere, as the saying is. Gault 
is feeble in growth and berries not large 
enough. Nemaha were fit to pick on the 
8th and Gregg a day later.. These are 
good croppers; Nemaha is far best flavor, 
is blacker and carries better. I consider 
this variety the best late. Columbian (pur- 
ple) was fit to pick on the 10th and I think 
it produces: more sound fruit by four times 
than any purple variety I ever saw. I do 
not like it to eat as well as Shaffer, but it 
carries better to market. Grower would 
do well to mulch rows with hay or straw 
as its load of fruit is apt to bow bushes 
over into.the dust or mud. Loudon gave 
us some beautiful berries on the 10th. This 
is a wonderful variety. Our bearing bushes 
this season Lave not been cultivated at all 
since April and over the fields are a 
swamp of young plants, and yet the 
fruit on.the producing row gave a good 
crop of fine fruit. This variety differed 
from all others; increase in size of berry 
and in crop for the first five or six pick- 
ings. To-day we get our third picking. 
The finest fruit we have had, and there is 
indication that the best-is to follow next 
week. One picker says: “I have picked 
red berries for twenty years, but I never 
saw anything to equal this—the old va- 
rieties used to give two fair pickings and 
then dwindle to nothing.” I have an idea 
that the fruit is not as good a quality 
when grown ‘in these thick patches as 
when in single rows. I advise -all grow- 
ers to keep the young plants down be- 


tween the fruiting rows, and keep the soil 


cultivated shallow all the summer. Our 
lack raspberries are cultivated every 
other day during the picking season. Cuth- 
‘bert red was rife on the 12th and is a 
good standard variety. These are the only 
‘reds we/grow now. 

- Raspberries .sold very rendily this season, 


Soon we were rolling along toward Tien-. 








sold at 71% to 8c. per quart. Paid pickers 
144c. per quart for blacks.and purple. and 
lc. per pint for reds; $1 to $1.50 per day 
was earned by hustling pickers. 

Berries pickéd in the morning were either 
taken to nearby markets and disposed of 
at once or put in cold cellar ready to be 
taken out early next morning. . Those 
picked in the afternoon were hurried to 
cold cellar as soon as picked. Our berries 
were on the road to market often’ before 
three o’clock a. m.—E. H. B. 

Clifton, N. Y., July 14th. 

P. 8.--Yesterday I wrote you relative to 
raspberries, but said very little about the 
Loudon. To-day is Saturday and as no 
picking is being done I cannot conceive 
of a more beautiful sight in fruit than our 
Loudon fields present to-day. The rows 
are verily red blankets of fruits Your 
readers should not get the idea that these 
remarks are intended merely to boom this 
variety for it is not so. It is truly the 
king of all red raspberries I know, and 
the sooner every fruit lover and raspberry 
planter knowg it the better, but a row or 
two in each neighborhood would certainly 
“blow its own horn’ loud enough without 
any further remarks from—Yours truly, E. 
H. Burson. 





Currant Worms. 


Middletown, Conn., July 26, ’99. 
Mr. Clas. A. Green: 

Dear Sir—As I received the Fruit Grow- 
er teday for August, 1899, I noticed the 
heading, “Tio Kill Currant Worms.’ I 
read it, then I thought I would tell you of 
my’ success this year with hellebore. I 
used it on my gooseberry bushes that have 
been entirely spoiled for the past two or 
three years for all that I did for them; but 
this year I began earlier and I have not 
seen: a worm on them and they are full 
of berries and the bushes look: thrifty. I 
also used it on my currant bushes. and 1 
have not seen a dozen worms I think this 
summer and those I picked off; but the 
worst thing I have to contend with is these 
green and black lice. Thty get on and the 
leaves begin to curl up before I am aware 
of it and anything I can do after this does 
not seem to do any good, unless I immerse 
them, and this I cannot do to everything 
they. get on, as they get on the new growth 
of apples, quince, plum :and other trees. 
Now, do you know what to do so they 
will not get the start of me? Can you 
publish it in next number, of Fruit Grow- 
er? Please send me your fall catalogue 
and much. oblige—Respectfully, Mrs. W. 
A. Knowles. 





Ancient Feeding Bottles. 





Most people are of opinion that feeding 
bottles for babies must be an invention of 
modern times. According to Professor 
Mosby, however, this is not the case. 
This gentleman, who was lecturing re- 
cently before an antiquarian society, stated 
that it was the custom among the Greeks 
for the nurses to carry a sponge full of 
honey in a small pot to stop the children 
from crying. .The professor went on to 
say that there are two Greek vases in the 
British Museum, dating from 700 B. C., 
which closely resemble the feeding bottles 
used subsequentiy by the Romans. In 
the old Roman cemetery of St. Sepulchre, 
Canterbury, a feeding bottle of bright red 
polished ware was dug up in 1861, and 
Professor Mosby came to the conclusion 
that this bottle must have been buried 
with the little Roman child to whose wants 
it had. ministered during the child’s life- 
time.—London Tid-Bits. 





Cut Nails tor Shingle Roof. 





Since the wire nails came into general 
use they have been used quite extensively 
for shingle nails. However, those who 
have used them for this purpose can now 
see where they have made a mistake, as 
these nails rust off after the roof has been 
on but a few years. While the shingles 
are yet good the nails are quite likely to 
rust and let the shingles loose here and 
there over the roof. No matter how good 
the shingles are they will not stay on the 
roof long if the nails are not holding them, 
for the wind will find the loose shingles, 
and unless promptly repaired the roof will 
soon “let in the sunshine and the rain.” 


shingles for any great length of time. 
Those who are going to the expense of 
putting on a good shingle roof and expect 
to have it stay until the shingles wear out 
will do well to use cut nails of the proper 
length, with good heads and the nail made 
heavy and large enough so it will not rust 
off easily like the small wire nails, so un- 
satisfactory for this purpose. If the wire 
nails used for shingling were made heavy 
enough and with good sized heads there 
would seem. to be no reason why they 
should not hold the shingles; but it is cer. 
} tain that the small wire nails cannot be 
depended upon for any length of time— 
H., Portage County, O. 





The Making ofa Man, 





I want to tell you a true story to-day 
about a young man who became famous, 
Like many another poor fellow, he was 
a slave of the fearful habit of drink. This 
is the story: 

One day when a rich and talented young 
lady of Richmond, Va., was out driving, 
she came upon a young man who lay be- 
side the road, drunk. Moved by pity, she 
alighted from her carriage and placed her 
handkerchief over the young man’s face, 
then continued her ride. 


Some days later the young man called 
to see her, and said, “I am ashamed to 
look you in the face. I am the man you 
so kindly cared for the other day. I 
found your name on the handkerchief, and 
have. come to thank you for your kind- 
ness. I have signed the pledge. With 
my hand on my mother’s Bible, I have 
sworn, God being my helper, that I will 
never drink another drop of intoxicating 
liquor.” 

He kept his pledge. His rescuer became 
his wife. He was a young man of rare 
talents, and it was not long before he 
beeame widely known as an orator and as 
a brilliant writer. His name was Wil- 
liam Wirt. He became the Attorney- 
General of the United States, and was 
once nominated for the Presidency. 

This little act gave to America one of 
her greatest lawyers.—Christian Inquirer. 





Have You Asthma or Hay Fever? 


Medical Science at last reports a posi- 
tive cure for Asthma and Hay-fever in 
the wonderful Kola Plant, a new botan- 
ical discovery found on the Congo River, 
West Africa. Its cures are really mar- 
velous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martins- 
burg, West Va., writes that it cured him 
of Asthma of thirty years’ standing, and 
Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testi- 
fies that for three years he had to sleep 
propped up in a chair in Hay-fever season, 
being unable to lie down night or day. 
The Kola Plant cured him at once. Mi. 
Alfred C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s 
Magazine, was also cured when he could 
not lie down for fear of choking, being 
always worse in Hay-fever season. Others 
of our readers give similar testimony, 
proving it truly a wonderful remedy. If 
you suffer from Asthma or Hay-fever we 
advise you.to send your address to the 
Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York, who to prove its power will 
send a Large Case by mail free to every 
reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who needs it. All they ask in return is 
that when cured yourself you will tell 
your neighbors about it. It costs you 
nothing and you should surely try it. 





Still the trees continue to come. Every 
day finds them being unloaded at‘ the de- 
pot. Everybody seems to be buying them, 
and everybody who plants them seems to 
be proud of the fact. You see a man go- 
ing along with a bunch of them in his 
buggy, and he smiles, and you smile too, 
It is a good work-and let us push it along. 
Every man and woman is the happier for 
having a few trees to tend to. 





Mr. CHARLES A. GREEN: 

I received my strawberry plants Saturday in 
ood order. eyare fine. Many thanks to you; 
would here say, I have bought one of those 
cane cutters from Mr. Benjamin, as advertised 
in your paper, and it is excellent, I would not do 


without it. lam very peepeotey, 
MRS. M. A. BLAKE, Hopewell, Pa. 
W. R. Benjamin, of Grand Tower, Ills., manue 


factures the Spring Pruning Knife referred to 
by Mrs. Blake. He willsend asample by express 





Wire nails are all well enough in their 
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°. S.—REFERENOES: Postmaster, any Mer- 
cantile Agency, Express Companies or Banks. 


149 West Front Street, 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


TO LADY AGENTS 


For the sale of only 30 one-pound packages of 
our Celebrated Imperial Baking Powder 
and to assist cur Agents in making quick sales, we allow 

them to give FREE : 
painted and gold traced Oup, Saucer and seven-inch plate. 
An 18-pound order secures a 56-piece Tea Set. 

We also have Spices, Extracts and Baking Powder Offers 
with many valuable Premiums to agents. 

A &-piece Tea or 
sists us in securing 
Write to us at onee, it will pay you to do so. 

WE PAY FREIGHT and allow time te de 
liver gooda before paying for them. 


with every pound, a beautiful hand 


Dinner Set given to any lady who as- 
Three Agents. Lady Agents Wanted. 


CHARLTON A. MARSHALL. 
CINCINNATI, ONIO. 
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q100 PIECES CHINA DINNER SET FREE 


, You can get this full size China Set withoutany cost, This isan 

honest offer to introduce our Tablets for all Stomach Troubles. 
Hi Write us for $1.00 consignment, when sold remit money and we will 
send you One Dozen Coin Silver Plated Teaspoons, together with 
Hundred Piece China Set Offer. Thousands of families havé 
received our Silverware and China Sets by iutroducing our Medicine. 
We now sell one million tablets weekly so it pa 
gifts free. Write to-day. MI 
America. Address World Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Penns 


- us to give these 
Refer to any bank or newspaper in 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Imperial Giant Pansy Collection. 


Over 50 Lovely Varieties; a Superb Mixture; Almost Civen Away to Introduce. 


also send with above seeds a magnificent full-sized picture of these Pansies in 10 colors; “ Treatise on 
: one vst] how to succeed; and a practical up-to-date Book on Window Garden- 
IME (well worth 50 cts.) This offer is unequalled in the whole history pene 
seed business. I make it solely to secure your order, your friendship, and your future trade. Do not disappoin' 





























Pansies 
endure the hardest winters without injury. 
Pansies are most popul 


including seed of 50 varieties, Pictu 
12 cts. in beattipe $ 3 Collections for 25 cts.; 15 for $1.00. 
free my Illustrated Catalog of bargains for 1900—soon as 
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black opening at 19c.- and: closing at 6c. | , 













sown oduce Incomparably the finest and largest flowers of the brightest 
bbe we bs PANO owes will bloom as long—none wil! gi iy. 
ar and fashionable of all flowers, and everyone should grow a liberal supp y: 
TO INTRODUCE my Giant Pansies to EVERY ‘reader I will send 
re, Essay and Book, all securely boxed and postpaid for 
: Please order at once. (ea Every customer w 
issued.) 


q SPE Ifyou order above PROMPTLY and will agree to distribute a few pansy circulars, 
a nice pa nen ae revalls for 15 cts. Do not miss it. It will bea pleasant surprise. 


Address, A. T. COOK, Seedsman, ROCK CITY, N. ¥ 
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EDITORIAL. 


continued from Page Your. 


ities for any person owning fer- 
je jand for making money. There is 
parcely any limit, providing the owner has 
the necessary enterprise, experience, skill 
god perseverance, Then think of the op- 
rtunities or methods possible for those 
in cities to make money by manufacturing, 
managing dry-goods’ stores, or groceries, 
carpet stores, millinery, jewelry, hardware 
stores and a thousand and one other 
methods aside from the learned profes- 
_ Surely there are opportunities 
ough in this world, if we have the fore- 
sight and ability to grasp them. ; 
prery individual is born for some specific 
purpose. There is some one thing that 
every one can do better than he can do 
other things. An important consideration 
for every Man, Woman or child is to learn 
the kind of work for which they are best 
gtted. Some can sing, others can whistle, 
others can play an instrument, others can 
walk tight-ropes, or sail in balloons, others. 
are qualified for physicians, lawyers, far- 
mers, fruit growers, manufacturers, 
giners, sailors and railroad men. 

It would seem to be easy for any one 
to discover his natural bent in the way of 
pusiness, and yet how many make mis- 
takes along this line. How many preach- 
ers there ate who should have been shoe- 
makers or blacksmiths, how many doctors 
end lawyers there are who should have 
been grocers or butchers, how many mer- 
chants who should have been farmers or 
fruit growers, and yet there is no greater 
mistake than that of choosing the wrong 


yocation. 

In choosing a vocation or business, my 
advice would be to choose one particularly 
useful to your fellows, providing it seems 
to be such as you are naturally quali- 
fied for, or that you have a taste for. 
As a rule the more needful the product 
which you produce, or manufacture, the 
more certainly can you depend upon the 
product being sold. People can get along 
without poetry, pictures or music, although 
these things are desirable and worthy, 
but people cannot live without fruit, grain, 
vegetables, shoes, cloth, etc. 











Times that Try Men’s Souls. 


During the war of the rebellion a widow, 
e relative of the Editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, was living in Pennsylvania, about 
thirty miles from Philadelphia, and 
about the same distance from Wilmington. 
At that time the Southern soldiers were 
making a raid North and had arrived at 
a point near Chambersburg with a view of 
destroying an ‘important bridge there. 
Every farm laborer as well as every able 
bodied man was drafted into immediate 
service to protect this bridge with such 
weapons as could be secured from farm 
houses as well as from the armories. 

The widow had twenty acres of wheat 
and nearly twenty acres of hay ready to 
be cut, and every man was taken by the 
Government from the farm to protect the 
bridge. She had with her only her son, a 
boy fourteen years old, and a colored boy 
about the same age, and her daughter, 
fifteen years of age. These three young 
people harvested the wheat and the hay, 
nearly forty acres, and stored it safely in 
the vast barns. Surely this was a great 
achievement, and. one that. indicated 
marked ability on the part of the widonv 
as Well as her children. Later the son, 
fter Having: spent séeVeral--years’ in Enu- 
Tope, engaged in business in Philadelphia 


rand is now one ofthe leading wealthy 


business men of that city . 

It was expected that Southern soldiers 
would over-run that portion of Pennsyl- 
vania, thus the widow alluded to expected 
that her store, which she was running in 
connection with her farm, would be plun- 
dered. She ‘therefore caused a large hole 
to be dug in her garden in which she 
placed her most valuable goods.: Over 
this cellar she placed straw, and over this 
@ layer of earth in which tomato. plants 
were set out to deceive any person who 
might ‘be looking for buried treasures. 

One night the widow and her daughter 
were driving through the country, and as 
they were passing over a hill they heard 
the clank of canteens, and the tramp of 
many feet, recognizing the approach of a 
body of soldiers. It was dark and they 
could not distinguish whether they were 
Southern soldiers, or friendly Northern 
men. There was mo chance in any event 
for escape. As the soldiers drew near, the 
officer in charge commanded her to halt. 
When he discovered through the dark- 
ness that the occupants of the- carriage 
were women he allowed them to depart 
fn peace, 





Higher Prices for Nursery Stock 


This paper has from time to time called 
attention to the fact that an advance in 
Ptice of trees was likely.to occur. This 
Prophesy has now been fulfilled. The 
Duces for fruit trees of all kinds has ad- 
vanced sharply and those who buy will 

ave to pay higher prices. 

The advance of prices of various com- 
Modities and articles of manufacture 
Should be heralded with pleasure since 

€y are an indication of prosperity and 

better times. Low prices, that isgprices 
OW cost of production, do not promote 

€ welfare of the public. During the hard 
€s which have prevailed during the 
Past ten years many kinds of farm prod- 
ue, many articles of manufacture, have 
sold without profit, and often at an 
ag loss to the producer or manufac- 
wer. Those who have been engaged in 
Sowing trees during this period have-lost 
“wg each year, being compelled to sell 
then, trees for less than they have :cost 


come growing is a risky business. The 
Seryman must purchase his seedling 
Socks, usually in France. He must pay 
“ght and insurance on ‘these stocks. 
" ~s Planting if a long, dry spell comes 
“ these stocks suffer, and sometimes are 
fntire failure. If :the stocks succeed 
ey must be budded and with the best 
turseries these buds do not always grow. 


a oetnte percentage of the buds: can al- | 
be-felied upon to perish, and some-. 
> one-half or more perish. Then‘ 


“tain, if the buds live and begin to grow 
cee they are often blown off by the 
td and destroyed, or hailstorms strike 
‘Mand destroy every growing thing in 
€ nursery, 
etimes severe winters destroy the 
me + Datticularly in the West) after they 
_ ull grown and ready to dig and they | 
¢ burned, or mice and -rabbits’ do 
st equal injury. The ‘growing’ of 
ea Tequires a large expenditure of labor 
© ool to Pere growing successful 
: Man shou i i 
bis meas get a fair price for 
€ Tesult of the ruinously low prices 
Lursery products during the last ten 
“oa has discouraged many people from 
oe ng trees, and has made it impossible 
ti, ppthera of small means to grow them 
' they have lost their entire capital, 
ve not the money with which to buy 
er pay for labor. The result will 
t prices will be greatly advanced. 


» 


double the price of a year ago, and the 
same is true of cherry trees, plum trees, 
and many other items. There is nothing 
in the line of nursery stock that can be 
purchased as cheaply as it could a year 
ago, or five years ago. 

It is not supposed that many will defer 
planting trees on account of the advance 
in prices. Five or ten cents advance in the 
price of a tree which is to produce fruit 
for a lifetime is a small. consideration. 
Surely he would be a foolish man who was 
ready to plant, and would Jose valuable 
time waiting for a fall in prices, which was 
not likely to occur. The past winter has 
tested many localities as regards their de- 
sirability as fruit growing districts. Those 


fruit trees were not destroyed by the past 
winter should be encouraged to plant, 
since there are many localities where trees 
cannot be grown with any certainty of 
reward, 





Thinning Fruit. 


This is always an important question to 
be thought of at this season, or eariier. 
As I walked among my pear trees this 
morning I found many specimens which 
were imperfect, or small, and these I 
removed. Inferior specimens of pears, 
apples, or of ‘other fruits, are of 
no value upon the market, and of but little 
value for home use; therefore, such imper- 
fect specimens should be removed as early 
in the season as possible. When the speci- 
mens are about half grown of later it is 
easy to distinguish those which will not 
make perfect specimens. After removing 
imperfect specimens, I should continue to 
remove, taking out the pears or apples 
which crowded each other closely. I often 
found three, 
growing from one cluster, and in most 
instances where the pears touched each 
other there were the marks of imsects. 
Therefore, in thinning, remove the speci- 
mens that come in close contact. 

It has been discovered that by removing 
half the fruit of the overladen tree the 
fruit remaining was largely increased in 
size. 
have bean distributed evenly among a 
thousand specimens by thinning is confined 
to 500 or less, therefore, those remaining 
are more perfect and of much larger size. 

Where the thinning of fruits has been 
deferred until specimens have attained 
considerable size, half the crop has been 
taken off and ripened in warm rooms. This 
plan has been resorted to with the Bart- 
lett pear, which will color up nicely if re 
moved when not much more than half 
grown. This relieves the over-laden tree 
and causes the specimens which are left 
on the tree to become of much larger size 
than they otherwise would have been. 
While this is not the best plan of thinning 
fruit it answers the purpose. 

It should be remembered that fruit can 
be thinned most economically by proper 
pruning, or by judiciously thinning out the 
branches at almost any season after the 
leaves have fallen. This pruning should 
not be overdone, and a large amount of the 
‘branches should not be takén out during 
any one season. 





Is Fall the Best Time to Plant? 


This question is asked the Editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower more often than 
any other. In reply I will say that I do 
not advise extensive planting of strawber- 
ries or peach trees in the fall; except, 
“possibly, at the South. “Strawberry plants 
always cost fully twice as much in the 
fall as they do in.the spring, since digging 
one plant in the fall destroys the possi- 
bility of an increase of ten plants. Early 
fall is also a pretty dry time for setting 
strawberry plants. Potted strawberry 
plants ean be set any time during the sum- 
mer, or fall successfully, whether the 
weather is dry or not, since a ball of earth 
is attached to each plant. ; 

Peach trees hold their foliage late in the 
fall and do not mature their wood early, 
being less hardy than any other trees, 
sometimes winter-killing when planted in 
the fall, therefore we do not favor large 
plantation planting of peach trees in the 
fall. If you only wish to plant six or a 
dozen in your garden you can afford to 
take your chances on it, and they may 
come through all right. 


FALL PLANTING OF CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES, BLACKBER- 
RIES, ETC. 

There are many items which can be 
planted in the fall with great advantage. 
The currants and gooseberries leaf out so 
early in the spring it is difficult to get 
them to planters early enough. These 
should always be planted in the fall where 
it is possible to do so. Blackberries, red 
and black raspberries, also grape vines can 
be planted safely in the fall anywhere, but 
in planting these items or in planting trees 
in the fail, a small forkful of strawy ma- 
pure should be placed over each plant, or 
around each tree after’: planting to shade 
the ground, and to prevent heaving by 
frost. Trees may also be banked. some-. 
thing like a hill-of potatoes when planted 
in the fall, the earth to be removed in the 
spriig. Never. place manure in contact 
wich the roots of plants or trees when set- 
ting them out. 

Apple trees, Standard and Dwarf pears 
can be planted safely in the fall, and it is 
desirable to: plant them in.the fall ‘where 
the thermometer does not go lower than 
ten degrees below zero during the winter. 
There are points in the far Northwest 
where it is not safe to plant trees in the 
fall, but in the Middle States they can be 
planted with safety. Plum tree are not 
quite so hardy as apple and pear trees, but 
they are hardier than the peach. In most 
localities it is safe to plant plum trees, but 
not‘ where the thermometer goes far ‘be- 
low zero: , 

THH ADVANTAGES OF FALL 


PLANTING. 


The advantages of fall planting are first, 
that the soil is in’ better ‘condition for 
planting in October and November than 


enéed the soil and it is easily worked and 
made ‘fine. Second, trees and plants set 
out in the fall at once make new root 
growth, and are ready at the first signs of 
spring to become well established in their 
new home. ‘ Fall planted trees and vines 
make far better growth the first season 
than- those planted in the spring. Third, 
fall is*a@ season of greater leisure with 
farmers and gardeners’than spring, and 
they have more time to prepare the soil 
and plant their trees. Fall is also a sea- 
son of more leisure with nurserymen and 
they can fill orders more promptly. Furth, 
‘nurserymen have a full stock of trees and 
‘plants in the fall, whereas in the spring 
their supply of some varieties is likely 
to be depleted. Fifth, the time to plant 
usually is when you feel the inspiration, 
and have made up your mind that it is 
necessary to supply your home with more 
of these luxuries, or ‘necessities. Never 
put off doing good work, or important 
work. It is said that the people of the 
Island of Cuba never do to-day what they 
can postpone until to-morrow, and the re- 
sult is that they never do anything at all. 





ADple trees t - 
me be purchased sxday fr es tha 


Almost anything can be put off, but such 


who are fortunate enough to live where: 


and sometimes six pears ' 


The vitality of the tree that would | 


in the spring. The fall rains have moist- | 


Trees may be planted any time in the fall 
after October first up to the approach of 
winter. I have planted trees successfully 
only a day or two before the ground freezés 
up for good in. December. The earlier the 
trees are planted in the fall the better, but 
they cannot usually be planted before Oc- 
tober Ist, since the leaves do not drop he- 
fore that time, and usually the weather 
is dry previous to October Ist, 





Visitors at Our Office. 


ee 


Yesterday, W. W. Farnsworth, of Ohio, 


man, called on the editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. He has long known Mr. Farns- 
worth, Secretary of the Ohio State Hor- 
ticultural Society, who is a youngish man 
for one so well known, and a thorough 
fruit grower. He says he has been making 
fruit growing pay, both in large and small 
fruits, notwithstanding the fact that 
prices for the past ten years have been 
low. He is a large grower of currants. 
He says that his bushes planted in rows 
seven fect apart almost touch between the 
rows. He thinks highly of the Montmo- 
rency Ordinaire, which is a very large, 
late, hardy, red cherry. English Morello 
is also a favorite with him. This is also 
a iate cherry, not quite so large or pro- 
ductive as Montmorency, but rather rich- 
er, highly prized for canning, etc. 

Mr. Miller, Mr. Farnsworth’s friend, 
has a peach orchard of fifty acres, which 
is laden with fruit this year. Mr. Miller 
sprays his orchards twice each year be- 
for the Jeaves appear, for leaf curl. He 
sprayed the first time when the wind was 
blowing from the west, and the second 
time when the wind-was blowing from the 
east, and in this manner was able to cover 
every twig and branch. His trees are 
healthy and not afflicted with the yellows. 

We had scarcely bid these gentlemen 
good-bye, when Mr. Greening, publisher of 
the North American Horticulturist, of 
Michigan, called accompanied by his wife. 
This is the season when nurserymen have 
some leisure, if they are ever to have any, 
and when they move about the country 
getting posted on new varieties of fruits, 
various methods of culture, ete. These 


| gentlemen always stop over at Rochester, 


and go on to Geneva, visiting the Experi- 
ment Station there, and the numerous fruit 
farms in that locality, and often go on to 
the Hudson River region. These trips are 
exceedingly profitable, not only to nur- 
serymen but to fruit growers generally. 
It is not possible to talk with a practical 
fruit grower, or to visit his orchards, or 
berry fields without learning something. 

No horticulturist can be well informed 
and stay at home all the time. He must 
find out what others are doing. Mr. 
Greening anticipates a heavy demand for 
nursery products, owing to the damage 
done to trees throughout many of the 
Western States last winter by the severe 
freeze. He also anticipates a marked ad- 
vance in the prices of all trees, stating 
that murserymen are very loathe to make 
wholesale prices for trees, étc. This must 
be welcome ‘news to tthe nurserymen who 
have been ground between the upper and 
the lower mill-stones of distressingly low 
prices for their products during the past 
five or ten years. 





Delinquent Subscribers. 


Allow me to ask, my dear friend, 
whether you, have paid your dues for the 
papers which are coming,to your house 
weekly, or monthly?._If you have-not paid 
for these papers, kindly think for a mo- 
tmhent how pleasant it will be for the pub- 
lishers to.receive your remittance and sub- 
scription, now, without further delay. It 
costs money to publish papers, and to. mail 
them regularly throughout the country. No 
man would, in ‘his sane mind, en- 
gage in the business of printing and pub- 
lishing a paper, employing a large force of 
clerks to attend to the routine of the office 
work, unless he expected his subscribers 
would pay regularly for the visits of this 
paper. 

I assume that the paper which you are 
taking is worth to you its subscription 
price. . Certainly if the publication is of 
any value at all it is worth to you 50 cents 
per year, or whatever the publisher asks. 
I have read single issues of publications 
which were worth far more to me than the 
subscription for the entire year. A single 
hint, or suggestion, may often be worth a 
dollar to the reader. 

Will you, kind reader, who are reading 
these lines, ask yourself the question, 
Have I paid for my paper? If you have 
not, will you kindly do so at once, and 
make at least one man happy. 





Pears for Utah. 


Mr, Sorensen, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
writes Green’s Fruit Grower that Kieffer 
and Clapp’s Favorite do not-succeed well 
in Utah. . He recommends President 
Barry, Winter Nellis and Easter Beurre 
for late winter. He also recommends An- 
jou and Sheldon as money-makers. 





—Samuel Sloan, for years president of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad, upon being asked what traits of 
character he considered the best promi:e 
of success in a beginner, named integrity 
first, earnestness second and application 
to details third. He believes that a man 
possessing these qualities is bound to win. 





\ 

Refinement is more a spirit than an ac 
complishment. All the books of etiquette 
that have been written can not make a 
person refined. True refinement springs 
from a gentle, unselfish. heart.. Without 
a refined spirit a refined life is impossible. 





This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst,-the- Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone who is afflicted with 
rheumatism .in any; form, or. neuralgia, 
will send their address to him at*box 1,501, 
Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a 
perfect cure. He has nothing to sell or 
give; only tells you how he was cured. 
Hundreds have tested: it with success. 





Book on Window Gardening free, 


Tt tells everyone just how to'succeed'and grow 
strong, robust plants with a profusion of. bright 
blossoms in the dreary winter. You ought to 
have it. It is practical, concise and complete. 
Given free with the Pansy Collection offered by 
Friend Cook in advertisement in another column.. 
Now is the time to plant pansies to secure tne 


best results. — 
American Cider Mill. 


Growers who are 


first-class Cider 
Mill will do-well to look 
into. the merits of “the old 








market for. m years, 
ee 
pay for ‘ 





and this friend Mr. Miller, also an Ohio. 


reliable’ American Cider | 
Mill, which has been on the . 





A Suggestion. 

Mr. ©, A. Green: . ; 

Dear Sir—As I am a reader of your val- 
uable paper and ‘have been for a number 
of years I would like to offer a suggestion 
—not that I think I can run a paper. bet- 
ter than you or any thing of that kind, as 
gome folks do. My father raises hundreds 
of bushels of berries every year and there 
are people who say, why don’t you do some 
‘other way? I would beat you, but they 
never do. When they do they don’t. But 
what I want to speak about is this: Why 


don’t you put an advertising column in- 


your paper for marriageable people, giving 
them.a chahce to cofrespond with each 
other; charge them a small fee, which all 
would pay and so become acquainted with 
each ‘other all over the country. You 
print ‘a great deal about marriage, which, 
I think, is very good and I think a col- 
umn devoted to advertising would pay 
you and please the people—some of them 
anyway. 

This is merely a suggéstion: Think it 
over please and reply through the paper 
if you think it proper.—Yours, A Reader. 





Thinning Fruit. 


- ©. A. Green: I have two (2-inch) chisels 
light in blade and handle and a small 
maul—what (I believe) you Yankees call 
a butte’ This maul is made of a hickory 
sapling three to three and one-half inches 
in diameter, cut just below the surface 
of the ground. The maul part is four 
and one-half to five inches long. The han- 
dle is twelve inches long, one inch in diam- 
ever—all the same piece. I keep an oil 
stone in the orchard—cut smooth to the 
larger limb from below. I can cut 20 to 
25 average sized twenty-five-year-old ap- 
ple trees in a day, 50 peach trees that have 
been kept headed back. These trees will 
need little thinning for several years after 
this work. I mever use a saw except for 
dead limbs, 
I thus thin the tree and the fruit all over 
and it is cheap work. Of course-the man 
who does this work must have some idea 
of form and some knowledge of trees. I 
have two light ladders, one twelve and 
one sixteen feet iong.—H. B. Anderson, 
Kentucky. 





Short Lived Orchards in the 
West. 


One thing that always strikes an Hast- 
ern man on visiting the West or a West- 
man visiting the East, is the great differ- 
ence in the size of the trees and the age 
of the orchards.. There are orchards in 
the Bastern States with trees over a cen- 
tury in age that are still bearing. A tree 


at twenty-five or thirty is looked upon as | 


just in its prime. In the West ten and 
fifteen years of bearing is about the aver- 
age life of a tree. 

In size they do not grow so that any- 
thing but a short foot. ladder is required 
in picking time. Most of the fruit can 
be reached from the ground or from a 
wagon. The trees early crack, become 
decayed in the trunk and the limbs split 
off. A tree fifty yeurs old is a curiosity. 

There is a cause for this which is evi- 
dent to any thoughtful observer. It is 
the dry, hot winds and sun that play havoc 
with our orchards. In the great prairie 
country an orchard is wholly unprotected 
from the heavy winds which sweep unre- 
strained over the level country. The pre- 
vailing .wind during the hot months is. 
eauttionly. The limbs with the shading 
leaves are blown so that the hot sun 
shines directly on the body of the tree, 
drying it until the bark cracks and peels 
loose from the wood. Water collects in 
this crack at the next and at every ensu- 
ing rain, and the death of the tree has be- 
gun. Decayed and weakened it cannot 
stand the strain of its heavy top and some 
windstorm leaves it a wreck, useful only 
‘as firewood. 

We cannot hope to remove the cause. 
Our only remedy is in protection. A 
windbreak of some hardy trees that can 
withstand both drouth and wind along the 
‘south side of an orchard is of inestimable 
value to the owner. The man who con- 
templates putting out an orchard should 
also consider a windbreak. 

There is one mistake that is made al- 
most universally in the West. This is set- 
ting trees out too thinly. As most orch- 
ards are arranged, each tree is isolated 
from its fellows and must stand alone. 


Never cut a large limb at all. ' 
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Were they put in closer, so close in fact 
that the limbs -will touch or even interlock, 
it will take a cyclone to injure them. As 
the wind cannot get a chance at them, 
each tree is protected. from the hot rays 
of the sun by its foliage; or even if lifted 
and blown to one side the tree trunk will 
be shaded by its neighbor. ~ 

Even with the best of protection it is 
doubtful if trees will reach ‘an advanced 
age in the West in comparison with the 
East. But there is no doubt that from 
ten to twenty years can be added to a 
tree’s usefulness by proper protection.— 
Nebraska Farmer. 





Girdling Grapes.. 


‘Among the many artificial expedients 
for making plants do as one wishes, that 
of girdling or ringing the grape, which is 
now and then practiced by horticulturists, 
is mot the least curious and interesting, 
‘says the Homestend. It consists’ of the 
éntire removal of the bark just below the 
fruit cluster about a month before the 
time of ripening. Its effect is to hasten 
the ripening by a week or two, and to 
increase the size of the fruit. The sap 
ascends, through the pores of the wood 
and sustains growth, but on descending 
the elaborated sap, which passes down be- 
tweeh the wood and the bark, can go 
no lower than the point ‘where the vine 
has been girdled. It stops there and goes 


at that point. Of-course ringing is a 
thing that can only be done to a limited 
extent, and the experiment can only be 
tried on scattering branches. It ‘is evi- 
dent that all that part of the vine below 


that the entire vine itself would be per- 
manently injured and perhaps destroyed 
if the practice were made at.ail general. 
As an interesting experiment, however, 
to ‘be made on branches that one thinks 
of removing anyhow, a trial of ringing 
will furnish an interesting study to those 
curious in such matters. 





Strawberry Culture, 


The main points involved in the success- 
ful culture of strawberries, given by Wil- 
liam Saunders, superintendent of the hor- 
ticultural grounds at the department at 
Washington, are the following: 

First—Prepare the ground by deep 
plowing and subsoiling, apply a dressing 
of rotted manure equal to twenty cords 
per acre, spread it over the surface, and 
mix it with the soil by repeated disinte- 
gration with a harrow. The best crops 
are produced on strong, loamy soils—if 
somewhat clayey, it will be all the better, 
provided it is drained. 

Second—Allow the plants plenty of 
space, the rows thirty inches apart, and 
tthe plants about half that distance be- 
tween each other in ‘the rows. 

Third—Remove all runners as they ap- 
pear and keep the surface pulverized and 
clean. If young plants are wanted keep 
a portion of the plantation for that pur- 
pose. 

Fourth—Cover the plants in winter in 
all localities where the thermometer may 
run down to ten degrees Fahrenheit, this 
to be done after the first frost, using 
straw, leaves, or other similar matérial as 
a partial protection. 

_ Fifth—Do not disturb the roots by any 
process of cultivation, from the month of 
September until after the crop has been 
gathered the following summer. 
| Sixth—Destroy the plantation after it 
has. produced its second crop, new ones 
being planted to succeed those that are 
abandoned.—Fruitage. 





A friend of Rev. Dr. P. S.. Henson, the 
popular Chicago preacher, not long ago 
foind the pastor in one of the leading de- 
partment stores of the Western city. He 
was, leaning up against a supporting pillar 
in a brown study. 

“Why, Henson, what in the world are 
you standing there for?’ asked-the friend. 

“Oh,” said the witty parson, as a twia- 
kle came into his eye, “just putting into 
practice that verse in the Bible, ‘All the 
days of my appointed time will I wait till 
my change come.’ ”’ 
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Is Marriage a Failure. 


Written for Green’s Fruit’ Grower by E. 
, P. Dickerman. 


So many people want divorce 

That one might think it was of course. 
There’s many a ,crusty bachelor 
Avers: ‘‘I’d rather go to war, , 
Than undergo love’s escapades.’ 

For pity’s sake,‘ don’t ask old malds, 
It’s something that they won’t endure. 
They tell you so with looks demure. 
For hocus pocus; one refers 

To widows and the widowers; 

Few failures there! for though they grieve, 
The spider's: silken webs they weave. 
‘Obserye.the youngsters of the world 
The giddy youth with hair all curled, 
Their persons trim, their minds elate, 
They seek the happy marriage state. 
Then, too, the swarming millions see, 
While trillions more are yet to be; 
How ¢an you, “’Tis a failure,” say? 
The peopled earth will tell you nay. 

A question argued long, in vain, 

To me, the atiswer seems quite plain, 
You marry not, ’tis a failure true, 
And maybe, also, if you do. 





Apples as a Commercial Crop. 


Speaking at the eighth annual meeting 
of the Corinecticut Pomological Society, 
Presidént J. H. Hale in part said: No 
branch of fruit culture is receiving more 
attention at the present time than the 
long neglected apple; for the first 150 
years in the settlement of our country the 
apple was planted entirely for the pur- 
pose of cider making; in later years a 
moderate supply of standard varieties for 
home: use, the surplus being sold in the 
market, but only within very recent years 
has any considerable attention been paid 
to this crop as a specialty of great com- 
mercial value. 

Acres 'upon acres of so-called “aban- 
doned farm lands” in Connecticut, . if 
planted in good varieties of red winter ap- 
ples might easily be made to earn divi- 
dends on land value of $1,000 per acre, 
and yet such lands are in the tax list at 
the present time at prices ranging from 
$5 to $15 per acre. Just at the present 
time in the market a bushel of good apples 
will sell for as much as two bushels of 
wheat, and yet to produce a dollar’s worth 
of wheat will take thirty times as much 
plant food out of the soil as it would to 
produce a dollars’ worth of apples. 


Prices for strawberries declined in the 
London market, in the week February 
2-9, down to 18s. ($4.37) a pound, second 
quality 12s. ($2.91) a pound. 


Careful investigations made all over the 
State of Connecticut show that a large 
percentage of the buds of cherries and 
peaches are killed. 





Fruit-Growing Prospects. 


B. F. Smith, the strawberry and pear 
grower of Lawrence, Kan., in a letter to 
one of the editors of the Rural World, 
says: “I have set out 2,000 dwarf peat 
trees during the last three years of Duch- 
esse, Seckel, Anjou, Clairgeau, Butler, 
Howell, etc., also 200 Kieffer; 1,000 were 
Duchesse, 2530 Seckel, 200 Anjou, 250 
Clairgeau, double worked, first on Quince 
by Vicar, then Clairgeau on Vicar. If 
ten years younger I would set standard 
trees, but at 62 years of age I feel that 
I am too old to plant standard for my 
own use, and I have no boys to take my 
place when I am gone. 

I think the fruit buds of pears are all 
killed here, by the severe cold, and the 
peach buds, of course, and many peach 
trees, too, and blackberries and raspber- 
ry canes are also killed. 

I often think of the prices of fruits now 
in comparison .with those of twenty-five 
years ago. when I was growing fruit with- 
in thirty miles of St. Louis. I was look- 
ing over my account sales not long ago, 
and saw that Colman &-Co., St. Louis, 
then returned sales of three crates of 
strawberries at $15.00 per crate, $45.00 for 
three crates, early berries, and ‘not a crate 
sold that year (1873) where returns were 
for less than $4.50 per crate. Then we 
could make money. 





Labels on Growing Trees. 


As trees come from the nurseries they 
are always labelled with the name of the 
variety,. which is bound to some branch 
of the tree with a slender wire, which, 
‘however, will be found a good deal 
stronger than it looks. Such labels ought 


4 always to be removed as soon as the grow- 


ing season. begins, else as the wire can- 
not stretch to accommodate new growth, 





it constricts the brahch, sometimes cut - 
ting a rim into it an inch or more deep. * 
It may be said that as it takes several | 


years for a newly set tree to come into 


bearing the label is necessary to remem- 
ber the tree by.: But every tree planted . 


should be recorded, and if it be an orch- 
ard, a map of the whole should be made 


oc 


and each treé marked with its number. ~ ° 


Doubtless the -nurserymen are fully justi- 


fied in putting these wire bands to hold { 5 


the labels to the trees, as with any slight 


protection the rough handling. the trees j ; 


are often subjected to would remove all ¢ * 


the labels... But if the agent who delivers 
‘the trees knows no better the farmer him- 


self should: Thousands of valiable tréés © 


have been misassorted by imperfect or 


careless handling, and it is better that the : 
‘| labels should: be made: firm.: Do. not.trust : 


to ability to remember and extend the 
labels as the trees outgrow them. It is 


en @asaue 


better in the orchard to. remove the labels _ . 


éntirely—American Cultivator. 





To Keep: Lemons Fresh. 


Some time since I saw directions for. . 


keeping lemons indefinitely, writes a con- 
tributor to the. Wisconsin. Horticulturist. . 
It was simply-to put them under an in- 
verted goblet. On July 12, 1895, I put 
two lemons in separate glass jars. One,, 
was a jar intended for jelly and had a’ 


glass cover that set loosely on top. The - 
other was a jar with a. ground glass © 


stopper. The former was kept in the 
pantry opening out of the kitchen and 
the ‘latter in a cupboard in the dining- 
room. They were examined from time to 
time and up to December seemed to keep 
equally well, when the one in the pantry 
froze and soon after showed signs of mold- 
ing. On January 25, 1896, the other one 
was cut open and proved to be as fresh 
as to appearance, odor, and taste as when 
first put away. 





F{readla Basket (yompany. 
oF NEWARK, NEW ‘YORK, 


Will have their New Factory in 
running order May rst. 


GRAPE 
BASKETS. 


Large Users get Low Prices. 





Located.on Pennsylvania, West Shore 
and New York Central Rail Roads. 
Please Mention Green’s’ Fruit Grower. 


Winter Nellis and Bose Pears 


Bonne and Duckess pear 
trees, Lombard, Shipper’s 
-Pride and Bradshaw plum 
trees, Ben Davis, and other 
apple trees, Victoria and 
Cherry currants, Norway 
Spruce and Arbor-Vite, 
about two feet high for 
hedges. Surplus of Red- 
Leaved Peach and Carolina 
Poplar. Send us a list of 
your wants and let us price 
your list. 


GREENS NURSERY Co. 





>. Rochester; N. ¥. ? 


WELLS, HIGMAN & CO: - 





St. Joseph, Michigan. 
PEACH ann 
CRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for Catalogue. 





ful frost proof [RON MOUNTAIN Peacb. 
Lindsley’s Nursery, White House, N. J. 


SAVE .2,.¥our, FUEL 


usike THE ROCHESTER BADIATOR.. 





“SOST S2.00 AND UP. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for bookiet on economy in heating. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR €O., 
69 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 



























































Twice the usual size. You will not get it unless you send for it. FREE 


TO ALL. 


It is too valuable to send unless you want it. 


What is the difference between a good man and a bad man? Character, quality. What is the difference 
between a good tree and a bad tree? The answer is the same—character, quality. 
The character or quality of a tree depends largely upon the soil and climate where grown. 


ROCHESTER TREES | 


have long had an excellent reputation throughout the entire country. This is owing to the fact that Rochester 

is a most favorable locality. Last winter millions of trees were destroyed by severe freezing in nearly every state 
and territory, but Rochester trees escaped, the thermometer there reaching only 10 degrees below zero. Even tender 
peach buds were not injured at Rochester last winter. No fruit trees were injured in the slightest degree. 


BOXINC FREE THIS FALL AND LOW PRICES. ©. 


We invite your attention to our large stock of apple trees, standard and dwarf pear trees, plum, cherry and peach 
trees, also to a large collection of small fruit plants of every kind desired for the garden or fruit farm, all in the best 
possible condition, with ample roots and wood well matured. i 


1 5,000 under-sized trees of all kinds at low prices. If you want them, write us. | 


Our new large catalo 





gue will be sent free on application only. You won't gel it 
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Write for Planters’ Spe- 
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VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


| About Planting Fruits. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. B. Van 
“Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 
Several questions have been raised re- 
garding the planting of fruits this coming 
fall. Some-want to know. whether or not 
it will pay to plant at all, and others, 
what kinds should be planted in the fall 
and what should not. 

It és impossible to say, ‘with certainty, 
hat is or is not best for anyone to do in 
any particular place with regard to plant- 
ing fruits, except-in a general way. More 
depends upon the man than upon anything 
else, within reasonable limits. The ex- 
periences of the past winter have been 
avite diaeouraging, to be sure; but there 
sede just. ae much need of fruits in the 
future as in the past,’ and more. These 
misfortunes are Viable to come in any bus- 
aness, and thé ‘fruit grower js’ subject to 
them, like-any other business man. The 
home orchard, vineyard and berry patch 
must be kept in bearing condition, whether 
‘there is anything to send to market or not. 
A good plan, and one which I have fol- 
Jowed for many years: is;-to keép. planting 
a few ‘trees; vines or StheF ‘plants of such 
fruits as are short-lived or liable to be 
killed by unusual climatic conditions every 
few years. By this means, there is al- 
ways likely to be a thrifty stand some- 
nvhere on the farm. A cold winter or u 
dry summer may. kill or damage one age 
or variety and not another. 


THE PHILOSOPHY ‘OF TRANS- 
PLANTING. 


The chief reason that trees are apt to 
be damaged by fall setting is, the evap- 
orating of their sap ‘by the air. There is 
a constant exhalation or evaporation of 
the moisture of a tree, even when the 
leaves are off, provided the air is dryer 
than the tree. This often occurs, espe- 
cially in cold, wintry weather. The colder 
the air the more-hungry it is for moisture, 
and when it is windy it is that much 
worse; for we all know that a current of 
air dries out anything wet much faster 
than still air. 

We know that a tree, in its natural con- 
dition, has its roots in close contact with 
the particles. of the soil, and that they are 
covered with fine root-hairs-which absorb 
moisture as the tree needs it; provided, 
the moisture is there. When we trans- 
plant the tree its roots are greatly short- 
ened and the delicate rootlets are mostly 
destroyed. The particles’ of earth do not 
lie as close to the roots as formerly. It 
is impossible for the roots. to gather moist- 
ure as fast as before they were disturbed. 
The evaporation goes on in the old way 
through its branches. By cutting away a 
part of them the balance may be meas- 
urably maintained. That is why pruning 
at time of setting a tree is beneficial, aside 
from the fact of the removal of unneces- 
sary parts of the top. 

Nature’s effort is, to replace the roots 
cut away and the absorbent rootlets also. 
The cut places heal over and tender, white 
hair-like roots grow out, which suck up 
the needed water from the soil. So long 
as the evaporation goes on without a cor- 
responding absorption the sap must de- 
crease within the tree, plant or whatever 
we may have transplanted. This often 
occurs to an excessive degree with trees 
and other vegetation when standing in 
the ground naturally, and we have winter- 
killing and other kindreds complaints, 
which are really nothing else than death 
or injury from thirst and starvation, for 
lack of the normal amount of moisture 
and fooy Drouths and cold winters do 
this. The more fruit or leaves there are 
to be sustained the greater the tax upon 
the moisture and food-in the soil. 

If we get these principles well fixed in 
our minds it will be easy to see why a 
tree should be transplanted in such a way 
and at such a time as will give it oppor- 
tunity to carry on its natural functions 
and in a natural way. This wifl require 
a study of the nature of the particular 
tree with which we have to deal. Each 
kind has its peculiarities. We must know 
what they are. We must also know what 
fort of climate and soil we are working 
WHAT TO PLANT IN THE FALL. 


There are such great variations in the 
character of plants and trees that it is 
‘by to means safe to plant any and all 
kinds in the fall, except in’ certain favored 
sections or under peculiar circumstances. 
We may plant in the fall nearly all kinds 


of fruits in the extreme Southern States 


NEW LIFE AND HOPE 


Is Found in a New Botanical Dis- 
covery—The Wonderful Kava- 
Kava Shrub. 


Sufferers from Disorders of the Kidneys 
and Bladder, Bright’s. Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, 
Dropsy, etc., will upon Request | 
be Mailed 








A LARGE TRIAL CASE FREE. 


Rey. A. C. Darliny. Minister of the Gospel, 
under date of May 20th, writes from his 
home at North Constantia, Oswego county, 
New York: 

I have been troublede with Kidney and 
kindred diseases for sixteen years, and tried 
all I could get without relief. ‘I'wo and a 
half years ago I was taken with a severe 
attack of La Grippe, which turned to pneu- 
monia. At that time my Liver, Kidneys, 








Heart and Urinary Organs all combined in 
what to me seemed their last attack. My 
confidence in man and medicine had gone. 
My hope had vanished, and all that was 
left me was a dreary fe and certain death. 
‘At last I heard of Alkavis, and -as a last: 
resort I commenced taking it. At that time 
I was using the vessel as often as sixteen 
times in: one night, without™sleep or rest. 
In a short time, to my astonishment, I could 
sieep all night as soundly as a baby, which 
I had not done in sixteen: years before. 
What I know it has done for me I firm] 
believe it will do for all who will give AL. 
kavis a fair trial..I most gladly recommend 
Alkavis to all. Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) A. C. DARLING. 

The. venerable Mr. Joseph W. Whitten, of 
Wolfboro, N. H., at eighty-five years of age, 
also testifies to the powers of Alkavis in 
curing severe Kidney and Bladder Disorders, 
Dropsy and Rheumatism. Hundreds of 
others give similar testimony. Man 
also join in testifying to the wonderful cura- 
tive powers of Alkavis in Kidney and allied 
and. other. troublesome _ af- 
flictions peculiar to wo ood, which can- 
not with propriety be described here. 

: of the value of this 
we will send 

























ments sent over have been in _ refrigera- 
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. \ 
and on the western side of «the Rocky 
Mountains. In the Atlantic States, as 
far north as g Island, it is rarely the 
case that any of the, ordinary :kinds are 
damaged by the winter, if set in the fall; 
and sometimes there are no bad results 
from setting the peach and other rather 
tender trees at that sea as far north 
and west as Michigan and Ohio. In the 


all kinds of trees and smaller nursery 
stock in the spring. In Iowa, Wisconsin 
and other States to the northward it 
would be utter folly to plant in the fall, 
except it might be something that was at 
once covered entirely with earth. The 
blizzards that sweep over those regions 
would dry out the newly set-trees much 
qui¢ker than they do those that have be- 
come well established in the’ soil; ‘and we 
know that many large orchard trees are 
killed outright by the severe winters of 
the wpper Mississippi Valley. In Kansas, 
Missouri and neighboring States it is far 
better to defer planting until spring, ex- 
cept in some of the timbered and more 
sheltered sections. Some of -the big orch- 
ards in the Ozark region have been: partly 
planted during the fall and milder weather 
of the winter months. 


Generally speaking, the stone fruits 
should not be planted until spring, while 
the pome fruits, such as the apple and 
pear, may be planted in the fall, except 
where the winters are severe. 

The bush fruits and’ the grape require 


They have the advantage over tree fruits 
of requiring almost no tops left above 
ground when planted; which lessens evap- 
oration, and increases the chances of suc- 
cessful growth. Strawberries rarely do 
well set in the fail. If they are set early, 
so they have time to’ make some root- 
growth, before cold weather, and are 
mulched thoroughly, to prevent drying out 
of the soil and heaving of the plants; they 
will do fairly well. But little fruit can be 
expected the next summer’ unless’ the 
plants are set very early in the fall. 


BUY NOW AND HEEL IN. 


A plan which I have often followed 

with excellent results, is to buy nursery 
stock in the fall and heel-in or bury it 
until spring. There are several reasons 
why this works well. All of the stock 
would be to pick from, if one wished to 
go to the nursery and select what he 
bought. There would then be no injury 
from cold, unless from previous winters. 
There would be no delay in springtime, 
in getting stock dug and shipped. Besides, 
the price is usually less in fall than in 
spring. Having weighed all these points 
and acted accordingly repeatedly, I wish 
to frankly present them to others. 
But there must be no trifling with the 
stock after it is received. Every bundle 
larger than two or <hree trees should be 
opened. <A set of stakes some two feet 
tall should be prepared, with the top of 
each smoothed in one place large enough 
to write the name of a variety upon it. 
I would prune off the tops and roots just 
as if the trees were to be plamted at once. 
A place should be selected where the soil 
is loose and moist but not wet, and where 
the water will not stand. Dig a trench, 
running east and west, two spades deep, 
throwing the earth to the south and just 
next the ditch. Lay im the trees, at an 
angle of 45 degrees, the tops pointing 
southward. Drive a stake between each 
two bundles and write the name on it. 
Cover the roots with mellow, fine soil and 
sift and tramp it well in between them. 
Where the winters are at all severe it is 
best to cover the trees, root and branch 
with earth. Cold air, rabbits and cattle 
will not then be able to hurt them. The 
cut places on the roots will begin to heal 
over at once, and by spring there will be 
no delay in starting from this cause. With 
thé first start of spring work in the soil, 
set out everything, ‘and look well to it 
afterwards, and there will be no cause to 
regret having bought in the fall.—H. BE. 
Van Deman. 





Our Pears Abroad. 





France has usually supplied England 
with most of her best pears, but last year 
heavy importations of American, pears 
created a sensation in London. Our pears 
are far superior to anything raised on the 
continent of Europe, and Englishmen ap- 
pear to appreciate the fact. The English 
are naturally as fond of pears as they are 
of apples, and there is a good prospect of 
sending Teavy consignments of pears to 
England every year. California  fruit- 
growers opened this market, and demon- 
strated to the country what organized ef- 
fort could do. But there is no reason why 
one part of the country should monopolize 
this trade. 

According to the best advices obtainable 
the Bartlett pears sell about as well as 
any variety in England. They bring from 
5s. to 9s. per half case. Next to them 
the Seckels are considered a luscious and 
desirable pear, and also the Duchess. The 
fact is, the same pears that we raise for 
our own markets sell in England. This 
may be due partly to the fact that most 
of these pears ‘will not thrive well in Eng- 
land or the continent. Either the climate 
or soil is against their doing well. But 
the English gardeners raise some very 
fine varieties of pears in the espalier 
form, but these hardly ever find their way 
into the general'market. Among these we 
find many varieties, such as the Duchess, 
Vicar, Clairgeau and Easter Beaurre. 
There is such a limited space in the Eng- 
lish gardens for pear trees that the an- 
nual crop is comparatively small. 

The question of exporting pears to Eng- 
land is now receiving the attention of 
Eastern shippers, who anticipate a good 
trade in the near ffiture: The consign- 


tors, but as this is too’expensive a method 
some other will have to be: adopted. It 
is ‘proposed to wrap the choice pears in 
paper, and to pack them in barrels through 
which the air can circulate freely. If this 
method proves a success, we may soon 
expect to see our pear exports creeping up 
on our already enormous shipments of ap- 
ples to ‘England.—Farmers’ Journal. 





Dr. J. A. Lintner, the well known ento- 
mologist of New York, has said there are 
in the world 320,000 species of insects; 
25,000 of these belong to the United States 
and about 25,000 prey upon the produc- 
tions of man; 7,000 or 8,000 of these could 
be considered as being fruit pests. On 
the apple alone 210 species are known and 
probably more extended investigation will 
increase the number to 300. The future 
successful fruit grower should study or- 
nithology and entomology. He should be- 
come acquainted with birds and insects 
and their habits so as to be able to tell 
friends from foes. A French naturalist 
asserts that if the world should become 
birdless man could not inhabit it after nine 
years’ time. In spite of all the sprays 
and poisons that could be manufactured 
for the destruction of insects, the bugs 
an= Sugs would simply eat up all orch- 
ards and crops, . : 





Dilver—When I took this place it wasn’t 
fit for a dog to live in. I have spent 
nearly $1,000 on it. 

Sanson—Don’t you think it would have 


DOES FARMING PAY? 


What is Done on Less than Two 
Hundred Acres. 





P. C. Reynolds in N. Y. Tribune. 


Receiving from The Tribune a request 
to interview a successful farmer and ascer- 
tain, if possible, the cause of his success, 
I went out on the Rome & Watertown 
Railroad to Orleans County on December 
12th to visit a farmer who I knew had 
been successful. There was nearly a foot 
of fresh snow on the ground, and it con- 
tinued to snow all day long, the mercury 
falling. The surface of the large fields, 
over a level expanse, was white and clean, 
but dead—no living, growing vegetation. 
The monotony’ of -the landscape was 
broken .when passing through the large 
fruit farm belonging to John B. Collamer 
& Sons by the long, straight rows of young 
pear and plum trees, 
showing upon the groundwork of pure 
I visited the fruit farm of A. 
Wood:& Son, who had kindly consented to 
submit to an interview. There are few 
more comfortable places on a cold, stormy 
day than by a large'coal stove in a far- 
mer’s sitting-room, as I well knew from 
many years’ experience of farm life. 
contrast between the warm, cosey room 
and the raging storm without added to the 
Both father and son assisted 
in the interview, the latter being book- 
keeper for the farm. 

“IT have come, Mr. Wood, as I wrote 
you, to learn what branches of agriculture, 
if any, pay, and why they pay. 
large a farm have you?” 

“T have 187 acres of good sandy loam, 
About fifty-five acres 
are in fruit, the remainder in various farm 
The apple orchard, of twenty-five 
acres, is thoroughly underdrained. All ex- 
cept a six-acre wood lot is tillable.” 
“What do you value your farm at?” ' 
“At $100 an acre, but it would probably 
not sell for more than $50 an acre at’ 


Prairie States it is much better to plant 


of uniform .size, 


about the same treatment’as the apple. 


with a clay subsoil. 


“Were you to sell it at your own valua- 
tion, for $18,700, and put the money at 
interest, you could not place it for more 
than 5 per cent., on good security, could 


“TI don't think I could. Once in a great 
while I might lend it at 6 per cent. on 
good security, but such opportunities are 
rare, for savings banks and trust com- 
panies have large sums on hand that they 
are anxious to lend at 5 per cent., on good 


“Then you expect your farm to pay $935 
annually over all expenses, including labor 
and oversight of yourself and son?’ 


“Your farm also affords you and ‘your 
son a field of labor, an opportunity of em- 
ploying your own labor, when you might 
not find it an easy matter to obtain ‘lucra- 
tive employment in an oversupplied labor 


“Yes; I appreciate that advantage.” 

“Now, if you please, let us take up the 
different farm crops. Let us consider 
“For several years past, when I have 
sold my wheat at prevailing prices after 
threshing, it has not paid cost. 
I had two years’ crops.on hand, and sold 
it when it reached $1.25 a bushel, making 
This year I had 26 acres of 
averaging 25 bushels an acre; 
total, 650 bushels. It was thoroughly cul- 
tivated, and fertilized with commercial fer- 
I have the wheat on hand. Had 
I sold it at the prices prevailing since the 
harvest—from 65 to 70 cents—I would 
have lost money. At $1 a bushel it would 
pay, and I shall try to hold it until it will 
Had I sowed No. 6 wheat 
instead of Clawson I am confident that it 
would have yielded 7 bushels an. acre 


“I remember seeing your wheat a year J 
ago last October,’ and it was the best 
piece I saw that autumn. 
pay, I fear there were few wheat crops 
How about your corn crop: 
does that pay?” 

“It yields from 80 to 85 bushels an acre 
in the ear, and I feed it to horses, cows, 
sheep, swine and poultry, and I think it 
Manure must be had for my fruit 
I sow crimson clover before the 
last cultivation, and that does not draw 
upon the soil until the corn is matured. 
Then it comes up and grows throu 
cool weather of fal] and early sprin 
is ready to plough under early, maintain- 
ing the fertility of the soil.” 

“Is there any money in oats?” 

“I think there is some, 
50 bushels an acre, and feed it to my 
horses, and it supplies the energy to work 


If that did not 


I raise about 


“I see you raise quite a good many 
Do they pay?’ 

“I raise the marrow pea, and it yields 
from 15 to 20 bushels an acre. 
$10 an acre to grow them, besides the in- 
They would not pay 
at the ordinary fall prices, but I store 
them, and when there is a boom I run 
them through a machine I have for clean- 
ing and polishing them so that they look 
like new beans; and when I ean sell them 
at $1.25 a bushel it pays very well,” 

“I ‘noticed in riding from the station 
here, a large field of cabbage stumps pro- 
jecting above the snow. 
any profit on them?” 

“I had twenty-five acres of cabbages, 
transplanted with machine. 
about two hundred tons. 
kept them until now I should have made 
something on them, but I sent three car- 
loads to market early, and they found a 
glutted market and were nearly a total 
I contracted the remainder for $3 
per ton, and have quite a number of tons 
I had an offer the other 
day of $7 a ton for those, but I would 
not sell at any price, as they were con- 


terest on the Jand. 


Did you realize 


Could I have 


not yet delivered. 


“That is hardly in accord with the rep- 
utation given farmers by many newspa- 
They represent them as quick to 
sell again contracted products whenever 
offered a slight advance.” 

“Well, that is not my way.” 

“Now: let us see about ‘stock husbandry; 
do you make anything out of horses?” 

’ “T have eight good work horses and two 
pensioners; that is, old horses too old to 
I never sell such horses, 
but keep them for what they have done. 
My others are required to work my fruit 
orchards, seasonably, when work will do 
the most good. As they are not constant- 
ly employed through the season on: the 
fruit, I can use them to advantage in‘rais- 
I should lose on those 
crops if I kept teams on purpose to work | 
them, but used in connection with my 
fruit, when they otherwise might be idle, 
I do not feel the loss much.” 

“How about the dairy? 


do much work. 


ing farm crops. 


Jand crimson clover. The roots of alfafa 


Any profit in 


“I have seven Jersey and high-grade 
cows, make butter, cream and milk for a 
large family, and have butter and calves 
to sell.. As that money goes to my wife, 
I do not keep accurate account of it; but 
am: confident there is money in good cows.” 
“Do you make anything on swine?’ 
“Some years I do, but this year I did 
I raised twenty spring Pigs, and 
when they were six months old and 
weighed one hundred pounds each I sold 


family use, and’ there may be some profit 


tilizer.”’ 
_ “Is there any profit in sheep?’ 
“Yes, in a small number, I keep twenty- 
five ewes and their lambs as scavengers. 
They run in the orchard and pick up ap- 
ples as they fall, thus consuming many 
worms. For seven years I fed eight hun- 
dred sheep every winter, and am confident 
that I lost considerable money every year. 
The greatest benefit received from them 
‘was the manure. They consumed the 
coarse grains and large quantities of West- 
ern corn, thus fertilizing the farm; but 
‘Western competition has been too great to 
leave any profit on the sheep.” 


ONE YEAR. 


“It strikes me that you are not making 
much from strictly farm products or from 
stock, but are running your farm as a 
tender to. your fruits; now please let us 
hear from your fruit crops.” 

“Well, we have twenty-five acres in an 
apple orchard, planted thirty-eight years 
ago. They were originally planted in rows 
30 by 30 feet apart, or forty-eight trees 
to an acre. Several years ago I became 
convinced that the trees were too thick, 
as the branches interlocked, and there was 
moss upon the ground and fungus upon the 
trees, leaves and fruit. I believe that sun- 
shine ought to be let in upon the ground 
as well as upon the trees. I dug 
out every alternate row across 
the orchard, diagonally,’ leaving about 
twenty-four trees to the acre, or about 
six hundred 4rees in all. I then began to 
spray, both with Bordeaux mixture to de- 
stroy the fungus and with Paris green to 
kili the insects. The yield of apples began 
to increase, and the quality became much 
improved. Trees left unsprayed as a check 
bore light crops of wormy, scabby fruit, 
very little of it first-class. So convinced 
did I beeome of the utility of spraying that 
I have strictly followed it for several 
years. A large proportion of my trees are 
Baldwins, the remainder Roxbury Russets, 
Hubbardston’s Nonesuch, Greenings, 
Kings and Pound Sweets, with some sum- 
mer ‘and autumn’ apples. The Baldwins 
bore very heavily this year, the others 
lightly. The others bore last year, and the 
Baldwins did not. I have sold all but the 
first-class Baldwins, and they are in cold 
storage in Philadelphia, where I am hold- 
ing them for $5 a barrel. The Kings have 
been sold for $5, and I am offered $4.50 
for Baldwins, but am confident that they 
will bring $5 before the holidays are over. 
The gross receipts from my apple orchard 
will be $7,000.” 

“That is a great deal of money to get 
from a twenty-five-acre apple orchard. Of 
course, you kept up your spraying thor- 
oughly ?” 

“Yes. I do not omit that, and my fruit 
was very fair, free from fungus, scab or 
worms, as you may see by examining some 
I have on hand.” 

“Those are indeed beautiful specimens 
of Baldwins; I never saw fairer. And I 
perceive that you have very complete ma- 
chinery for spraying.” 

“T believe I have the best in use. An 
oil engine stirs the Paris green mixture to 
prevent precipitation, and I now use a 
three-eighths-inch nozzle to obtain a fine 
spray. I obtain all the materials for spray- 
ing during the winter, in quantities, and 
make all possible preparaitions for the sum- 
mer campaign. Several of the Cornell Uni- 
versity professors, Professors Roberts, 
Bailey and Slingerland, and Professor 
Beach, of the Geneva Experiment Station, 
have visited me the last season and ad- 
vised. Iam to undertake some spraying 
experiments this winter under direction of 
Professor Bailey.” 

“Of course you do not receive such an 
income from your apple orchard every 
year.” 

“No. This year was bearing year for 
my Baldwins, and as the apple crop was 
very short throughout the country, apples 
were very high. Two years ago there was 
an immense crop all over the country, and 
prices were so low that there was little 
or no profit. Last year I had a fine crop 
of Roxbury Russets and some other sorts, 
and. prices were high. Higher prices were 
paid to first hands than this year.” 

“Did you receive much of an income this 
year from other species of fruit?” 
“Orchards of other fruits are young, gen- 
erally transplanted nine years ago. I have 
4,500 pear trees, about one-half Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, the remainder Kieffer, An- 
jou, Bartlett, Seckel and Winter Nelis. 
Kieffers are heaviest bearers, followed. by 
Bartlett, Duchess, Nelis and Anjou. I 
sold 331 barrels of Kieffers at $2, $662; 
210 barrels of Duchess, $420; 30 barrels of 
Bartletts, $60, Anjous and Nelis still ip 
cold storage. Besides these, I had from 
six hundred quince trees, 160 barrels that 
sold for about $250; 120 baskets of Japan 
plums that netted 18 cents for the lot, and 
from one hundred prune trees, six years 
old, four hundred baskets for $100.” 
“Here you have an income of $1,500 
from other fruits, besides these winter 
pears in storage. That brings your gross 
income up to $8,500, and your young pear 
orchards will probably increase in yield 
for many years to come. Now can you 
estimate the expense of running the 
farm?” 

“This year I paid $390 for monthly help 
and $353 for days’ work, boarding the 
workmen. Adding 25 per cent. for board 
of help, and there would be $928.75 for 
labor, besides that of self and son. I pay 
out about $365 a year for groceries and 
fresh meat, and ‘think that the produce of 
the farm consumed in the family would 
be worth about $400. I have a large 
family, besides the hired help.” 

“In addition to the produce consumed ‘in 
the family, you have this iarge, fine house, 
that could not be rented in the city for less 
than $500 or $600, and the use of horses 
and carriages for family convenience and 
pleasure. I do not believe that you could 
purchase in town the benefits that you 
receive from this farm for $800.” 

“IT estimate that it costs about $2,400 
a year to run the farm, and when the in- 
come falls below ‘that it’ is running be-_ 
hind. I have all of,the latest improved 
farm implements and machinery, which I 
purchase at manufacturers’ prices. Quite 
a large capital is invested in this way, the 
interest and wear of which is chargeable 
to the cost of running the farm. I keep 
my machinery well painted and housed, 
and overhaul and repair it in winter.” 
“Well, I think there will be a good bal- 
ance in favor of the farm this year. Have 
you any further suggestions for the ben- 
efit of fellow-farmers?”’ 

“T have a good word to say for alfafa 


mine the subsoil, and it affords an im- 
mense quantity of excellent fodder, which 
stock relish highly. It can be cut three 
times a season, and will last several years. 
without reseeding. Crimson clover can be 
sown when summer crops are removed or 
accomplish their growth, and will keep the 
ground covered through autumn and win- 
ter, affording a fine lot of valuable green 
manure to plough under in May, supplying 
nitrogen to succeeding crops. I-would also 
advise ali farmers to cultivate a liberal 
kitchen garden for small fruits and veg- 


large amount of wholesome, palatable food, 





them for three cents a pound, $3 each, 








been cheaper had you killed the dog?— 





for the lot. I fattened four large hogs one way 





in those. Hog manure is a valuable fer-. 


$7,000 RECRIVED FOR APPLES IN 


etables, as it will supply the family with a,j} 


cultivated mostly by a horse, if done sea- 
sonably, before the weeds get rooted.” 

“I thank you and your son, Mr. Wood, 
| for the valuable information you have 
given me, and for your kind entertain- 
ment.’ 





Funny-graphs, 





One swallow may not make a summer, 
but a grasshopper can certainly make a 
spring.—Philadelphia Record. 

An uptown man escapes the heat by 
going into his well stocked cellar, which 
is always coaled.—Philadelphia Record. 

“I understand, Pat, that you have a 
big family dependent upon. you?’ ‘“Yis, 
sor—tin childers, siven pigs, and the old 
’oman.’’—The Australasian. 

“Do you know,” he asked, as he fum- 
bled around in his coat pocket, “that 
cigarette smoke will drive away mos- 
quitoes?’ “Perhaps it will,’ she replied, 
“but I prefer the mosquitoes.”—Chicago 
Herald. 

“No malaria. about here, I suppose,” 
said the prospective ‘summer boarder. 
“Naw,” replied the rural: Jandlord. ‘We 
hain’t never had no call fer it, but ef it’s 
to be had down to the village I reckon as 
how we'll git it fer you.”—Chicago. News. 

A farmer was complaining to some by- 
standers that he did not know what was 
the matter with his horses. He had tried 
everything he could think of, condition 
powders and all other specifics, .but to 
no purpose. They would not improve in 
flesh. A stable-boy, whose, sympathies 
were aroused ‘by the story, comprehended 
the situation, and modestly asked: ‘Did 
you ever try oats?’—Tit-Bits. 





How an Abandoned Farm House 
Was Transformed. 





Many people desire to Jearn. how to 
beautify the interior of an old house cheap- 
ly but effectively. The following tells the 
story from the New York Evening Post: 
In the bedrooms of an abandoned farm- 
house, taken for a single season as an 
experiment, a very good floor covering was 
made by using common carpet paper. This 
dull, brownish-gray background proved ef- 
fective for one or -two cheap rugs that 
were thrown upon it, and the paper was 
more satisfactory than the rough, un- 
even boards. Throughout the house an at- 
tempt was made to give a cosy effect at 
a minimum of expense and effort. In one 
of the down-stairs rooms that had never 
been papered, and whose bare, white, none 
too clean wall was an eyesore that cou!d 
not be endured, a good effect was secured 
with a dado and a frieze of cheap paper 
that were easily hung by the occupants 
themselves. A full piece of cream cheese 
cloth, for which the mistress of the home 
had the wit to send direct to a cheese cloth 
factory where it was got wholesale, was 
of wonderful service in the way of hang- 
ings everywhere. Over the mantelpiece 
in the dining room was a particularly ugly 
and defaced stretch of wail. This was 
papered straight to the ceiling with a dark 
red, plain cartridge paper, and then 
strapped down each side for about a foot 
from the edge with black braid arranged 
to hold pictures. Two perpendicular lines 
of the braid, which was of the cheap cot- 
‘ton variety, were stretched from ceiling to 
shelf, the outside line ‘an inch or two from 
the edge of the chimney piece; the second 
line a foot: further in. Then two strands 
were started at the base of each line, each 
strand secured by ‘brass thumb nails. These 
‘were laced across diamond shape all the 
way up to the top, a brass thumb nail 
holding them where they intersected or 
crossed the perpendicular lines. Photo- 
graphs of various sizes were thrust in the 
braid. This arrangement, as has ‘been said, 
was duplicated at the other side of the 
mantel. A circular Japanese parasol in 
gay colors occupied the center of the chim- 
ney piece between the two perpendicular 
lines of pictures. In the bedrooms an 
added effect of furnishing was contributed 
by the banner splashers which hung behind 
the washstands. These were. made. of 
cheese cloth and came out beyond the 
stand to protect the space above the jar 
as well. A wide hem was made at the 
top, through which a thin stick was run. 
A band of bright colored silesia was used 
as a hanger, each end being tied on to the 
stick in a decorative knot. The greatest 
economy was practiced in every fitting of 
the thouse—and this necessity rejected 
many so-called “inexpensive effects’ and 
sharpened the wits to produce tasteful 
cosiness at a minimum of expenditure. 





An English paper says that the hat of 
a certain short-sighted master at Hton 
blew off one day and, as he started in pur- 
suit a black hen dashed out of the gate- 
way. The schoolmaster saw the hen and 
thought it was his hat, and all Eton was 
electrified by the spectacle of a hatless 
and breathless reverend man hunting a 
black hen from one end of the street to 
the other. 





“Our nation is a jewel bright, 

If we go on and win 

The numerous islands now jn sight, 
’'Twill be a cluster pin,” 








Buy the Best. 


If you want the best lowdown wagon you 
should buy the Electric Handy Wagon. It is 
the best because it is made of the best material; 
the best broad tired Electric Wheels; the best 
seasoned white hickory axles; all other wood 
parts of the best seasoned white oak. The 





front and rear hounds are made from the best 
angle steel, which is neater, stronger and in 
every way better than w Well painted in 
red and varnished. Extra length of reach and 
extra long standards mapped without addi- 
tional cost when requ d. This wagon is 
guaranteed to jdt A ibs. anywhere. Write 
the Electric Wheel Co., Box 91, Quincy, llinois. 
for their new catalogue which fully describes 
this wagon, their famous. Electric Wheels and 


Electric Feed Cookers. 





Sow Pansy Seed Now. 


Pansies sown in the fall produce incomparably 
the finest and largest flowers of the brightest 
colors. Friend Cook in advertisement in another 
column, makes a great offer especially to OUR 
readers that. none should overlook or lect. 
We have had dealings with Mr. Cook, and know 
him to be reliable. 


Order now our 
Superior Potted 
Strawberry 
Plants. Cata- 
logue free. : 

Green’s Nur- 
sery Co., Roch- 








By out the garden plot much longer 


| ester, N:--Y. 


‘strips to turn upon at the ends, it can be 


DON’T DESPAIR: 





An American Scientist’s Great Work 





Consumption, Pneumonia, La Grippe, Asthma, Catarr, 
Bronchitis and All Lung and Bronchial Troubles Can 
be Positively and Permanently Cured. 





Dr. Slocum's System of Treatment Has Revolutionized Old-Time Theories, 
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Do you cough? 

Do your lungs pain you? 

Is your throat sore and inflamed? 

Do you spit up phlegm? 

Does your head ache? 

Is your appetite bad? 

Are your lungs delicate? 

Are you losing flesh? 

Are you pale and thin? 

Do you lack stamina? 

These symptoms are proof that you 
have in your body the seeds of the most 
dangerous malady that has ever devas- 
tated the earth—consumption. 
Consumption, the bane of those who 
have been brought up in the old-fashioned 
beliefs that this disease was hereditary, 
that it was fatal, that none could recover 
who were once firmly clasped in its relent- 
less grip. 

But now known tto be curable, made so 
by the world-stirring discoveries of that 
man whose name has been given to this 
new system of treatment. 

Now known to be preventable and cura- 
ble by following and practising his 
hygienic teachings. ; 

The new system of treatment will cure 
you of consumption and of all diseases 
which can be traced back to weak lungs 
s a foundation. 

f It is not a drug system, but a system 
of germ destruction and body building. 





A Free Course of Treatment for All Sufferers for the Mere Asking, 
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SCENE IN THE SLOCUM LABORATORIES, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Doctor Demonstrating to Medical Men, Scientists, Statesmen and Studenty 
the Value of the New Slocum System of Treatment for the Permanent Cur 
of Lung Consumption, Catarrh and All Pulmonary and Wasting Diseases. 


—— 


Not guesswork, but science. 


Not a step backward, but a stride out 


of the old ruts. 


Made possible only by Pasteur’s Vir 
chow’s, Metchnikoff’s and Slocum’s latest 
discoveries in bacteriology, hygiene anj 


therapeutics. 

In plain English, a system of moder 
scientific disease curing. 

The System consists of Four Prepar 
tions which act simultaneously and sy 
plement each other’s curative action. 


You are invited to test what this sys. 
tem will do for you, if you are sick, by 
writing for a free treatment to the Sln 


cum Laboratories, New York City. 
WRITD TO THE DOCTOR. 


Send your name and full express ani 
postofiice address to Dr. T. A. Slocum, 9§ 


Pine street, New York, and mention 


GRHEN’S FRUIT GROWER, and the 


Four Free Preparations of medicine wil 
be forwarded you. 

The system is a positive cure for con 
sumption, that most insidious disease, and 
for all lung troubles and disorders con 
plicated ‘by loss of flesh, Coughs, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, etc. 

Thin, pale, weak people become fat ani 
hearty by its use. 

The test is to try"it. 








SALMON FIGHT FOR LIFE£.= 


Stories About This King of Fish 
by an Experienced Angler. 





“A galmon doesn’t take the fly as @ 
trout does, and it never rises to one while 
it is passing up or down stream,” said an 
experienced angler for this king of fish. 
“It is only while the salmon is lying at 
rest in pools, the reposing water at the 
foot of some rapid, or the silent starting 
place of such a rapid, that it will respond 
to the fisherman’s cast. 

“Salmon may be moving along by the 
thousand in the deep stretches of a stream 
that extends perhaps for a mile between 
rapids, but the angler might drop his flies 
above them for a month if it were possible, 
without even being rewarded by a single 
rise. The pool is the place to whip, and 
the time early morning or late in the after- 
noon. If the epicurean denizen of the pool 
is so inclined; there is sport ahead for 
the angler. He drops his fly lightly on the 
water, and then the salmon in the humor 
will rise and seize it at once. Then the 
excitement begins. It is divided between 
the fish and the angler. The more the 
salmon tries to get out of trouble the 
deeper he gets the fisherman in. The fish 
no sooner feels the hook in his jaw than 
he seems to realize that he has got to get 
out as soon as possible. Then things begin 


¢o boil. The first thing the fisherman 


knows a hundred feet of line have spun 
from his reel, and he thinks he is in for 
a long chase down stream, when suddenly 
the salmon doubles and dashes straight 
back toward the boat. Then there is work 
for the angler if he expects to reel in the 
slack of:the line and get it taut again in 
good time. 

“No sooner is the line taut once more 
than the salmon feels its tension through 
the hook in its jaw, and the chances are 


that he will shoot upward and out of the 
water his entire length and more. Taking 


his header he dashes madly down into the 
depths again, tearing this way and that 


way, darting around and around and mak- 
ing lively work for the fisherman and. the 
handler of his boat. After an exciting se- 


ries of maneuvers such as this, the mad 
fish may take it into his head to start 


down stream like a steam engine, putting 
the guide at his best to keep the boat near 


him. The salmon may lead a chase of a 
mile in ‘this way, then stop suddenly and 
resume its leaping and doubling tactics. 

“The fight: may last an hour or more, 
and if the angler is skillful and cool and 


his guide or gaffman dexterous and watch- 


ful the contest should have but one end- 


ing, and eventually the glittering prize will 


be stretched at the bottom of the canoe. 
If the angler is not skillful and cool the 
fight will also have but one ending. The 
glittering fish will not be stretched at the 
bottom of the canoe, but in a very short 
time will be in the bottom of this pool, 
no doubt congratulating himself that his 
foeman was not worthy of his steel.”— 
Washington Star. 





Certain Cure for Insomnia. 





“Insomnia is a self-inflicted curse through 
the violation of Nature’s laws,” writes Ed- 
ward B. Warman, in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. ‘The cause may ‘be over-anxiety, 
planning for the morrow; thinking and wor- 
rying over the yesterdays and to-days, but 
no opiate can remove the cause, even 


‘though it may bring sleep. If the cause is 


merely mental overwork it may be quickly 
removed by relieving the brain of the ex- 
cess of blood. Physical exercise is a pan- 
acea for about every ailment which human 
flesh is heir to. Therefore, stand erect, 
and rise slowly from the heels; descend 









slowly. ‘Do this from forty to fifty times 








until you feel the congestion In the mu 


eles of the leg. Almost imstant relief foi 
lows, and sleep is soon induced. For thosg 


who ware averse to @ little work I would 
recommend instead a bowl of very hot 
milk (without so much as a wafer) imme 
diately before retiring. The hotter the 
milk the better for the purpose. This will 
prove a better sleep-producer than all the 
opiates known to medical science It 
brings about an increased activity of the 
blood-vessels of the stomach, causing slight 
temporary congestion, which relieves the 
blood-vessels of the brain. The hot milk 
is also quite strengthening to the stomach 





Beer in Brazil. _.4 

The people of Brazil have learned té 
make all their own beer, and native brew 
eries now supply nearly all the demand. , 





Keepsake G ..severry. 





- 


The Rural New Yorker’s estimate of 
Keepsake is like ours at Green’s Fruit 
Farm. Here is what the Rural says tt 
cently: “““Keepsake Gooseberry is a pri 
It is of English origin, but it does no 
mildew, and bears the largest berries evét 
grown at the Rural Grounds.” 





A Good Point for Wide Wagol 
Tires, 





Mr. Green: One great point in favot 
of broad tired wagon wheels is that tire 
never seem to want resetting, while na™ 
row tired ones need it now every two # 
three weeks to be in good order. 

Hope the time will come when al! nam 
row ones will be done away with and git? 
place to broad tires.—E. H. Burson. 


‘ 





Gold and Silver. 





The director of the mint, Washingtom 
bas just made public his final estimate ° 


the production of gold and silver aS 
United States for the year 1895. aa 
sl ' 


totals are: Gold, $64,463,000; a 
$54,488,000; tetal of both, $118,901," 
The: figures for 1897 were: om 
$57,333,000: silver, $53,860,000; total % 
both, $111,193,000. . The increase of 1 
over 1897 is $7,708,000. at 

It will be observed that this increas¢ j 
nearly all in gold, the imcrease 1 — 
being only $638,000. But for all that 
production of silver is a very satisfac 
one, circumstances considered, being a 
tle more than the production 10 - 
when it was in value, $54,350,000, a 
average bullion value of a silver dollar 
that year having been $.758. 








Chicago school children are savins me 
nies to the amount of $70,000 a a 
nearly $200 a day, through the 139 hk 
cies placed within their reach by a 
Penny Savings Society. And yet the i 
tem has been in practice less than © 
years. The society provides stamps “ wis 
the children purchase and stick to i 7 
When stamps to the value of $2 are he 
affixed, the holder is given 4 pas® sail 
and encouraged to open an accoult _ 
bank. In ninety-six public schools t a 
are agencies at which stamps of the reed 
required can be purchased. a? 
schools became banner stations 12 tio 
by sending in penny deposits aggresa” 
in each case over $100 for the month. - 
system is said to be in operation Cait 
enty-six. cities and towns of the Fs 4a 
States: Why has nothing been hee 
it in the Rochester public schools: 








“Maud Muller, on a summer day, 
Bech ats titer ot tt 
a aud’s da . a 
Bon’t doa thing but just play golf. 


















above the right hip, take « 
olive oi : 
soda water until the severe 
and @ thorough soft n 
assed. This simple proc 
folded flannel wrung out In 
a few drops of turpentine a 
the pain would relieve casé 
irritating cause was beha 
pendicitis. 
If it is a case of append 
must be called in.—N. Y. W 


The habitual use of tea ¢ 
relieving headache is with 
efficient cause of rheumati. 
ous ways. The writer has! 
sons who could not foregc 
cup of tea or cuffee withou 
yerely from headach> and < 
ing the day. Haig has shov 
of urie acid will cure a head 
ing the uric acid out of th 
day following, however, the 
dition exists. The amoun* 
found in the blood is incr 
new dose must be given t 
nervous system from the 
contact of this nerve poisor 
or caffein, of tea has preci: 
effect as uric acid, and hen 
be a favorite remedy for hea: 
used habitually, however, 4 
appear, the effect must be to 
ing up in the body of uric ¢ 
thus laying the foundatior 
rheumatism and the variou 
ditions which have their f 
he. so-ealled uric 






































































































































2 “New pecasions teach 


_ ime makes ancient 
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Appendicit 





What causes appendiciti: 
It co 
it is 

mes 
fi the eases I have known 
* the wheel.—Reader. 

Appendicitis is caused 

ying @ 
ie ‘genie to invite tl 

xcreta. . 
aoe kind collect in this 
like a long narrow pocket 
suppuration, perforation | 
possible. 

None of the causes you 
rause this ailment. 

When suffering from pa 


mes from constipatic 
the effect of the eri] 
from riding the b 


n appendix with 


Should hardene 


« 


1, and take nothing 


sever 





Tea and Rheums 





« 


acid 
2, be hs es ke 


SD ie 










Is Baldness Conta; 





A French physician, in a 
which he has recently writt 
himself as firmly of opinion 
ease of baldness is contagi« 
barbers’ instruments are the 
carriers of the contagion; 
tomers come and go from 
shop to anot*:er it is difficult 
case to its source. Starti 
theory of the microbic origi 
ease, Dr. Sabouraud has v 
Strong chain of evidence in 
He 
alopecia araeta is found at 
an advancing patch, and is 
long hair that has remained 
It is club shaped, or like ; 
terrogation. Its diameter 
as we zo toward the root, a1 
lost. These hairs are alwa 
an advancing patch, and a 
in old patches. The medul! 
canal of these hairs is norn 
tered in the middle, and com 
ing at the root. The root i: 
hollowed for the papilla, but 
of a turnip. Utricles that 
closed are found among. the 
they are filled with joined s 
dermic cells, and contain in 
like larva in a cocoon, con 
of microbes, a pure culture 
lest bacillus known. Each 
tains millions of bacilli, and 
garded as the probable caus 
ease of baldness.—Popular $ 


tells us that the typ 





Cure for Insom 





Insomnia is a self-inflicted « 
the violation of nature’s law: 
may be over-anxiety, plannin 
tow, thinking and worrying 
terdays and to-days, but no « 
Move the cause, even though 
sleep, 

If the cause is merely mer 
may be quickly removed by 
ain of the excess of blood. 

ercise ig a panacea for abo 
ment which human flesh is he 
fore, stand erect, and rise slo 
heels; decend slowly. Do th 
to fifty times until you feel t 
Nn the muscles of the legs. 
stant relief follows, and slee 
uced, 

For those who are avers 
work I would recommend, in: 
of very hot milk (without s 
Wafer) immediately before r: 
Otter the milk <he better for 


18 will prove a better s 


than all the opiates know: 
Science. It brings about an 
tivity of the blood vessels of 
Causing-slight temporary cong 
Telieves the blood vessels o 

e hot milk is also quite s 
to the stomach.—Ladies’ Ho: 





‘Fruit asan Antic 





2 Writer in a European tem 


80 antidote to the craving of 
Says: . 

“ 

In Germany, a nation gr 
ance of other countries in 
ating to hygiene, alcoholic 


Calls attention to the valu 


Successfully coped with 


$o8 Of pure diet and natu 
eencies, I have said that 


is an antidote fc 


i and this is true. I ha 
F ere told me that frui 


“Sway the craving fo. 









